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THE 

ROMAN HISTORY. 

CHAP. XXII. 

The Reigns of Comtantine — Constant ine, Constan-* 
tiuSf and Const ans — Julian and Jovian. 

TTHE Roman empire, which had long . ^ 
been in a state of decline, and found ' . " 
its disorder cither hastened or retarded by 
the vices and weakness, or the virtues and abili- 
ties of its princes, wiihoji^t the hojpe or the possir 
bility of a radical cure, on the death of Constan- 
tius and Galcrius, was about to undergo some of 
the mpst important revolutions which its history 
aflfords. 

At this period Constantiixe, afterwards sur- 
' named the Great, seems to Have possessed a pre- 
ponderance of power ; but tl^e government in fact 
was divided between hini and three others : Max- 
entius, who tyrannised in Rome, a cruel and bl- 
gotted polytheist ; licinius, who was adopted by 
Galerius, and commanded in the east ; and Maxi- 
Jnin, who had formerly been, declared Caesar with 
Sever us, and who also governed a few of the pro- 
vinces in the same quarter. \ 
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Of these in general, it is unnecessary to say 
much ; but the effects which the conduct and cha- 
racter of Constant ine had on the Roman world, 
require that his history should be briefly described. 

Helena, the daughter of an innkeeper, was bis 
mothfer, and tJie place of his birth Naissus, in 
nacia. He was about eighteen yeai^s of age, when 
his father, Constantius, was advanced to the rank 
of CsBsar, and on that occasion his mother was 
divorced, and himself reduced to a state of humi- 
liation. Instead of following tlie fortune of his 
'father, he remained in the service of Dioclesian, 
and after signalising bis valour both in Ejiypt and 
Africa, rose to the station of a tribune of the iirst 
order. " His figure was tall and majestic ; he was 
dexterous in all his exercises, and more susceptible 
ofUie charms of ambition than of pleasure. T^ 
favour of the soldiers had already pointed him out 
lis worthy of the rank of Caesar, which exciting 
the jealousy of Galerius, his father recalled him to 
Eis presence, and on his death named him his suc-« 
cesser, as has already been mentioned, though he 
had six children by his empress I'heodora, to whom 
it is, however, but justice to own, that Constan- 
tine ever behaved with fraternal affection. 

NVhen his father died, he was about tliirty-two 
years old, and consequently in the full vigour both 
of body and mind. His administration in Gaul, 
which province had fallen to his share^ was marked 
vith courage ^nd equity, while Maxentius was 
acting the tyrant at Rome. Fired by ambition, 
or impelled by humanity, ConstanttHe resolved to 
inarch into Italy against that general, and to drive 
liim from the capital. It was upon this occasion 
th4t he formed a resolution which produced a sig- 
nal 
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Dal revolution m the politics, as well a? themomls, 
of mankind ; and gav& a new turn to the councibr 
of the wise, and the pursuits of the ambitious.' 
One evening^ as we are told by Euscbius, the 
army being upon its march towards Rome, Con- 
stantine was taken up witK various considerations 
upon the fate ef sublunary things, and the dangers 
of his approaching expedition ; and sensible of his 
own incapacity to succeed without divine assist- 
ance, be employed his meditations upon the opi- 
nions that were then chiefly agitated among manr 
kind, and sent up his ejaculations to Heaven to 
inspire him with wisdom to choose the path to 
pursue. It was then, as the, sun was declining^ 
that there suddenly appeared a pillar of light in 
the heavens, in the figure of a cross, with this in- 
scription, TOTTfl NIKA, , In this overcome. So ex- 
traordinary an appearance did not fail to create 
astonishment both- in the emperor and his whole 
army, who saw it with very ditferent optics. Those 
who were attached to pag.anism,prompt04i by their 
auspices, pronounced it to be a most inauspicious 
omen, portending the most unfortunate events. 
But it made a different impression on the .empe^ 
ror's mind; who, as the account goes; wasfurthier 
encouraged by visions the same night. He there*- 
fore, 00 the day following, caused a ro3ral standard 
to be made, resembling that which he had seen in 
the heavens, and commanded it to be carried be* 
fore Kim in the wars, as an ensign of victory and 
celestial protection. After this, he consulted with 
several of the principal teachers of Christianit}''^ 
and made a public avowal of that religion. 

Constantine having thus attached his soUHers to 
his interest, who were mostly of the Christian per- 

B 2 V^'^^^Xi^ 
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^asion, advanced with ninety thousand foot, and 
''eight thoMsand horse, almost to the very gates of 
Kome. Maxentitts, >who had long abandoned him- 
■self to ease and debauchery, now began to make 
preparation for deftence : he first put in practice 
all the superstitious rites which paganism prescrib- 
ed; and next Cpn^ulted the Si byline books, from 
whence he was informed, that on that great day 
the enemy of Rome should perish. This predic- 
tion j which was equivocal, he applied to Constan- 
tine ; and therefore leaving all tilings in the best 
poSturc^ he confidently advanced from the city, 
with ail army of a hundred and seventy thousand 
foot, and eighteen thousand horse. The engage*- 
ment was, for some time, fitrce ahd bloody, but 
victory declared on the side of his opponent ; and 
A j< Maxentius himself was drowned in liis 
«* • flight, by the breaking down of a bridge, as 

• he attempted to cross the Tyber. 
Constantino now entering the city, disclaimed 
the praises which the senate and people were ready 
to offer; and humbly ascribed his success to a su- 
perior power. He even caused the cross, which 
he was said to have scten in the heavens, to be 
placed at the right of all his statues with an in- 
scription, implying, ** That under the influence 
•* of that victoiiou^ cross, Constantinc had dc- 
** livercd the city from the yoke of tyrannical 
** power, and had restored the slmate and people 
** of Rome to their ancient authority.'' He after- 
wards ordained that no criminal should, for the 
future, suffer death by the cross, which had for- 
merly been the usual way of punishing slaves con* 
victed «f capital offences. Edicts were soon afte 
issued, declaring that the Christians should fc 



edsed of ajl their grievtinces, and received into 
places of trust and authority. Thus the religioa 
of Christ, which had stood the ordeal of ten per- 
secutions, was seen at once to prevail over the 
whole Roman empire; and as that enormous far 
brie had been built and conducted upon pagan 
principles, its strength and coherence were lost, 
when those principles \frere thus at once subverted.. 

In this state, ms^tters continued for some tirae> 
Constantinc contributing with all his might to the 
interest of religion, and the revival of learning, 
which had long been upon the decline, and wa3 
almost become wholly extinct. But in the midst 
of these honourable assiduities, the peace of the 
empire was again disturbed by the preparations of 
Maximin, who governed in the east ; and who, 
desirous of a full participation of power, marched 
against Licinius, with a very numerous army. 
In consequence of this step, after many partial 
conflicts, a general engagement ensued, in whjch 
Maximin suffered a total defeat; many of his 
troops werecut to pieces, and those who survived, 
submitted to the conqueror. Maximin, however, 
having escaped the general carnage, once more 
put himself at the head of another army, resolv- 
ing to try tl»e fortune of the field ; but his death 
prevented the design. As he died by a very ex- 
traordinary kind of madness, the Christians, of 
whom he was the declared enemy, ascribed hfc end 
to a judgment from heaven, 

Constantinc and Licinius thus remaining undis^ 
puted possessors and partners in the empire,. ^U, 
tbingii promised a peaceable continuancf of amity 
and po\yer. . However^ it was soon found, that 
the same ambition which aimed afier a part^ 
1 3 >i^xi^\ 
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vouldbe content with nothing less than the ^vhol^; 
Pagan writers ascribe the rupture between these 
two potentates to Constantine ; while the Chris- 
tians, on the other hand, impute it wholly to Li- 
cinius. Both, perhaps, might have concurred; 
for Licinius is convicted of having persecuted 
Christianity, which was so highly favoured by his 
rival ; and Constantine is known to have been the 
first to begin the preparations for an open rupture. 
"Both sides exerted all their influence and power ; 
and, at the hedd of very formidable armies, came 
to an engagement near Cybalis, in Pannonia. 
Constantine, previous to the battle, in the midbt 
of his christian bishops, begged the assistance of 
Heaven; while Licinius, with equal zeal, called 
upon the pagan priests to intercede with the gods 
in his favour. 'J'he success was on the side of 
truth ; Constantine, after an obstinate resistance, 
became victorious ; took the enemy's camp ; and, 
after some time, compelled Licinius to sue for a 
truce, which was acoeded to. But this was of no 
Jong duration ; ' for soon after, the war breaking 
^<>ut afresh, and the rivals coming once more to 
^ general engagement, it proved decisive. Lici- 
•jlius was entirely defeated, and pursued by Con- 
'stantinir into Nicomedia, where he surrendered 
himself to the victor ; having first obtoined an 
- ^ oath that his life should be spared, and 
- 4Q3 * ^^^ ^® should be jicrmitted to spend the 
remainder of his days in retirement. This 
t)ath, however, Constantine shortly after broke ; 
• for either fearing his designs, or finding him actu- 
ally engaged in fresh conspiracies, he commanded 
•bim to b«put to death, together with Martian his 

general, 
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^eral, who, some time before, had been created 
Cafisar. 

- Constantine being now left without a rival to 
divide his power, or any person from whose chiim J 
he could have the least appieheiisionsy resolved to 
establish Christianity on a solid basis.- He com-* 
manded that in all the provinces of |hc empire th« 
orders of the bishops should be exactly obeyed ; 
a privilege of which, in succeeding times,* they 
made but a very indifferent use. lie assembleel 
also a general 'council of these fathers at Nice,- in 

. .-. ordei* to repress the heresies that had slU 
'j ' ready crept into the church, particularly 
* that of Arius. To this plaee repaired 
about three hundred and eighteen bishops, be- 
sides a mnltitudc of presbyters and-deacons, to* 
gether with the emperor himself; who all, ex- 
cept about seventeen, concurred in condemning 
the tenets of Anus ; and this heresiarch, with his 
associates, was banished into a remote part of th« 
empire. 

But though he had thus restored unii^efsal tran- 
quillity to the empire, he was not able to avoid 
calamities of a more domestic nature. As the 
prejudiced historians of this period are entirely 
at variance with each other, it is not easy to sayi 
what were the motives which induced him to put 
his wife Faustaand his son Crispus to death. The 
most plausible account is, that Fausta, the em- 
press, who was a woman of great beauty, but of 
extravagant desires, had long, though secretly, 
indulged a criminal passion for Crispus, Constan* , 
tint's son by a former wife. She had tried eviery 
art to inspire this youth with a n\v\VM«\^^ttA\ 
"and Ending her more distant effoi\& vn&S^cXfi^^ 
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bad even th^ cohiidehce to make hiixi an open 
confession of her love. This produced an expla- 
nation, which was' fatal to both. Crispus re* 
Ceived her -advances vfith detestation ; and she^ 
to be revenged, accused- him to the emperor« 
Constantine, fired ktonce with jealousy and rage^ 
ordered fatm t{» die without an- hearing; nor did 
his innocence appear till it was too late for re- 
dress; the ^ only reparation, therefore, that re* 
mained, was to put Fausta, the wicked instru* 
ment of his former cruelty, to death; which was 
accordingly executed upon her, together with 
some others, who had been accomplices in her 
falsehood and treachery. 

But the private misfortunes of a few were not 
to be weighed against evils of a more general 
nature; which* the Roman empire shortly after 
experienced. These arose in a great degree from 
a measure which this emperor conceived and 
executed^ of transferring th^ seat of the era pi re 
from Rome to Byzantium, or Constantinople, as 
it was afterwards called. Whatever might have 
been the reasons which induced him to this un- 
dertakings whether it was- because he resented 
some aOTonts he had. received at Rome, or that 
)ie supposed Constantinople the most centrical 
seat of empire, experience has shewn that they 
were all w^k and delusive. The empire had 
long before been verging to ruin : and after this 
it never resumed any share of its former lustre. 

The ideas of Constantine, however, wei*e vast, 
and worthy of an ambitious mind. He designed 
to build a city, which might be the capital and 
metropolis, of the wprid ; and for this purpose 
he made choice of a situation at Chalcedon, in 
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Asia Minor ; but we are toldy that in laying out 
thfe i;round-=plan, an eagle caught up the line, 
..and flew with it over to Byzantium^ a city which 
lay upon ihc opposite side of the Bosphorus. 
Hercj therefore, it was thought expedient to fix 
the seat of empire ; andi indeed, nature seemed 
to haTe formed it with ail the conveniences and 
all the beauties that can be conferred on situation. 
It was situated on a plain, that rose gently from 
the water: it commanded that strait which unites 
the Mediterranean with th6 Euxine sea, and was 
furnished with all the advantages which the most 
indulgent climate could bestow. This city, there- 
fore, he beautified with the most magnificent 
edifices : he divided it into fourteen regions • a r) 
•built a capitol, an amphitheatre, many q^a * 
churches, and other ptrblic works;. and ' 
having thus rendered it equal to the mag- », ^ 
nificence of his idea,- he dedicated it in a ,/^«' 
very solemn manner, to the God of mar- 
tyrs ; and, in about two years after^ repaired 
thither with his whole court. * 

The immediate sensation at Rome,* and indeed 
of the whole empire, on this important change, 
was less thain might have been expected. For 
two or three years there was no disturbance of any 
consequence in the state; but, at length, the 
Goths finding that the Romans had withdrawn 
all their garrisons along the Danube, renewed 
their inroads, and ravaged the country with ui»- 
heard-of cruelty. Constantine, however, soon 

• From this period, to the dest^action of the 'w^*t^iiTv 
empire^ the histories of Konut and Conatautmo^W «&« \A 
necv9sity bJended. 
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repressed thcil- incursions, and so Straitened thert), 
thut near a hundred thousand of their number 
perished by cold and hunger. These, and some 
other insurrections, being happily suppressed, the 
government of the empire was apportioned as fol- 
lows : Constantine, the emperor's eldest son, com- 
manded in Gaul and the western provinces; Con- 
jtantiuSf his second, governed Africa and Iliyri- 
cum ; and Constans, the youngest, ruled in Italy. 
Dalmatius, the emperor's brother, was sent to de- 
fend those parts that bordered upon the Goths ; 
and Annibaiianus, his nephew, had the charge of 
.Cappadocia and Armi^nia Minor. This division 
of the empire still further contributed to its down- 
fall ; for the united strength of the state being no 
longer brought to repress invasions, the barba- 
rians fought- with superior numbers^ and though 
often defeated, prevailed at last. Constantine, 
however, did not live to feel the calamities re- 
sulting From his impolicy. The latter part of his 
reign was peaceful and splendid ; ambassadoi-s 
from the remotest Indies came to acknowledge his 
authority ; the Persians, who were ready for fresh 
inroads, upon finding him prepared to oppose 
them, sent humbly tx> desirehis friendship and for- 
giveness. He was now above sixty years of age, 
and had reigned above thirty, whon he found his 
health began to decline. To obviate the effects of 
his disorder', which was an intermitting fever, he 
made use of the warm baths of Constantinople ; 
but receiving no benefit from them, he removed, 
for change of air, to Hclenopolis, a city which he 
had built to the memory of his mother. His dis- 
order however increasing, he tried to divert the 
Janguor of illness, by removing to Nicomedia ; 



where finding himself wUhout hopes of recovery, 
he caused hiniseU' to be baptized ; aqd, haviug 
soon after received the sacraAxeot, he expired, 
after a aieou>rabl# aod active reign of almost 
thirty-two years. 

• The character of Constantino is represented 
to us in .9uch very difiereAt lights, that it is im* 
possible to apprecinte it with certainty: tht , 
christian wxiters of that period adorning it with 
every strain oi p^egyric ^ the heathens, on the 
contrary, loading it with 9ii the virulence of in? 
Tcctive. Truth probably lies between boith ; for 
It seems to be compojied of a mixture of vir* 
tues and vices, of ^ety and credulity, of 
courage and cruelty, of justice and {U9bition« 
He established a celigioi^ t^ coj»tj^ues to b» 
the blessing of maokindy but pursued a ^eme 
of politics that hastened 4ve 4Qcad«ocy of ^e 
empire. 

Cons<tantine left tfa^ee sons by the empress 
Fausta, named Qonstantine, Constantius^ an4 
Constans, who baud hieen successively invested 
with the puqpde, and placed in situatioufi of great 
power and trust He had likewifie con£»rj^ the 
tixle of Canar on his nephews, Dalmatius and 
Annihaiianus, and assigned each his peculiar 
iohentance. 

Immediately on his death, however, the mr 
sosters a^d generals, acbout the xro.ujrt of QQ>.nSit;an.- 
tinople, engaged in seec6t coosultatio|is to exr 
cUidbE! the nephews of the deceased emperor fi^om 
the succession he had intended forjihe^n, and pror 
cured a declaration from the soldiers, t^ th^ 
sons of Constaotinic alone should particj^a^t^ 1% 
4ihc cm{)icc 
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Constantius, to whom his fatbcr had recom- 
mended the care of his obsequies, as being on the 
spot, having taken possession of the palace, in 
order to quiet the apprehensions of Dalmatius 
and Annibalianus, entered into a solemn con- 
tract with them, which immediately after he 
sought a specious pretext for breaking. From 
the hands of the bishop of Nicomcdia, he rcr 
ceived a fictitious scroll, in which the late em- 
peror expressed his suspicions, that he had been 
poi^soned by his brothers, and conjured his sons 
to revenge his death. This charge, false as it 
jindoubtedly was, precluded the hope of defence, 
and even the forrtis of legal proceeding.* The 
soldiers immediately massac)red the two uncles 
of Constantius and seven of his nephews, with 
lOther more distant connections ; and of this nu- 
merous family, Gallus and Julian alone were 
;savcd from the hands of the assassins. 

A nefw divbidn of the. provinces followed this 
bloody tragedy. ConstaQ|inc, the- eldest of the 
Csesars, by way of pre-eminence obtained posses- 
sion of the new capital ; Thrace and the eastern 
provjnjces fell to the lot of Constantius; and Con^ 
etans was acknowledged sovereign by Italy, Africa, 
and the. western Illyricujn. These three princes, 
(were respectively) twenty-one, twenty, and seven- 
teen years of age^ when they assumed the reins of 
government, and were complimented by the senate 
with the title of Augustus. 

At the decease of Constantine the Great, the 
throne of Persia was filled by Sapor, to whom 
his very enemies ascribe th(i virtues of a states- 
man, and the. courage and conduct of a general, 
lie was animated by a desire of avenging the dis- 
grace 
5 
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grace 6f his fathers, and of wresting from th€ 
liftiids of the Romans the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris. Chosroes^ the son of Tiridates, king 
of Arnoeniay being in alliance with the Romans, 
obtained the sceptre of his father, through tht 
inftuencc of that government, after some years 
of civil dissension ; but consented to purchase the 
friendship 'of Sapor, by the cession of a province^ 
and an ignominious tribute. 

Sapor, indeed, was a formidable rival, as well 
as a troublesome neighbour to Constantius, during 
hh whole reign* The armies of Rome and Persia 
encountered each other in nine bloody battl(es^ 
hi which victory generally declared for the latter. 
In the battle of Si ngara, the Roman legions, ^ j^ 
by an effort of tumultuous valour, forced, ' * 
and possessed themselves of the Persian 
camp; but while they were engaged in plunder^ 
the vigilant Sapor advanced, under cover of the 
night, upon the conquerors; and reversing tlie 
fortune of the day, compelled his foes to a me- 
Jancfaoly retreat. 

At last, while Sapor was besieging Nisi bis, for 
the third time, and had almost forced it to surr 
render, he rcsceived intelligence that the eastera 
provinces of Persia were ravaged by the Massage^- 
tae. In consequence of this, he concluded a truce 
with Constantius, who was likewise called off to 
attend to other affairs ; and therefore a pacifica^ 
tion being equally desirable to bothy the terms 
were easily adjusted. 

. Coostantine, the eldest son of the late emperor, 
had early complained of being defrauded in hi^ 
just share of the spoils which came by the mtLid^t 
of Dalmatius and Anwbslianus.. . From CQXi&X^TOi» 

Mojtrz. — iii» c Vsk 
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in particular, he exacted the cession of the Afri* 
C£kn provinces, and as this was not readily granted, 
he broke into the dominions of his brother with 4 
tumultuary force, and laid waste the country 
round Aquileia. 

• Constans, who then resided in Dacia,^ being 
inarmed of l^se proceedings, detached a select 
body of JUyriao troops, and prepared to follow 
with the remamder of his forces. The contest, 
however, was soon terminated by the conduct of 
his lieutenants, who, making a feint of flying, drew 
Constantine into an ambuscade, where he was 
slain with his attendants. His 'provinces readily 
transiexred their allegiance to the conqueror, who 
refusing to admit his elder brother, ConstantiuSy 
to a participation, maintained the undisputed 
possession of by far the greater part of the Ro« 
man o»^u"c. , 

. ^ Ten years afterwards, Constans was 
^\^' token oft* by Magnentius, an ambiflous 
v.? >; gex^ral of JDarbahan extraction, who had 
been corrupted by the assistance of Marcellinus* 
M a splendid ente-rtainmcnt, given by. the latter 
at Autuo, to the nobles of Gaul, Magnentius ea- 
tered the apartmejit, invasted with the diadem 
and purple; aiid the guests being surprised int^ 
an inst&nt apiprobatioq of his treason, before 
^Horning, Magnentius was master of the troops 
and treasures of the city^ of Autun. Coustansy 
Jwho was then hunting in a neighbouring lorest, 
on hearing this unexpected event, attempted to 
^y into Spain; but being ovcrtaiie^ by a party of 
ikgi>t hoDie,. -was instantly* put to deatl>, 

Gaul and Italy immediately submitted to MaE« 
^utius; while Ulyhcum, jconoprchending the 
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nilrtiftl cottntfie^ from the Danube to tbe extrer 
mity of Greece, obeyed the government of Ve- 
tranio, a veteran of experience and reputation^ 
This general, listening to the ambitious counsels 
of Constantia, the vridovr of «4nnibalianu9^ as- 
mmed th^ diadem also^ and contracted an a^ 
Jiance with Magn'entiusw 

On the first news of these revolutionary move* 
inentSy Constantius turned his whole attenticm to 
this quarter ^ and in order to divide his enemies^ 
professed his readiness to acknowledge Vetranio 
as his partner in the empire; but rejected all idea 
c^ treating with Magnentius, the murdeYer of hit- 
brother, and whose death he was determined to 
levengo. 

Vetranio accordingly having withdrawn fronl 
his recent alliance widi Magnentius, advanced to 
Sardica %vith a very niimerous army, in order to 
have an interview with Constantius, and to 
regulate their joint operations against the 
uflRirper. . . 

The two armies having assembled ina large 
plain, near the last-mentioned city, Constantius, 
and Vetranio, their commanders, were called 
upon to explain the situation of public afiairs. 

The precedency of rank and speech was al- 
lowed to Constantius, who acquitted himself 
with so much ability^ that the officers on both 
sides saluted hini as their lawful sovereign; 
while ttie troops caixght the enthusiasm of loyalty, 
and the plains of Satdica resounded with, *' Long 
live the son of Constantine !" Vetmnio, asto*- 
lushed and confounded at the tergivefrsation of 
his troops, pcottraied himself at t^e ieetxA-t!n.% 
€BiperQi> mbom he bad met as an eccuLa&.v ^^^ 
C 2 \d\Vk% 
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being raised fron^ the ground by Constantios, 
and assured of favour iind protection, quietly 
retired to the enjoyment of ease and affluence in. 
a private station. 

The contest with Magnentitis had a more for* 
itiidable aspect, and presented all the horrors of 
civil war; to prevent which, Constantius offered 
to cede* all the provinces beyond the Alps. This 
tender was insultingly rejected ; and Magnenlius 
deigned only to promise the emperor pardon, on 
condition that he instantly abdicated the throne. 

It was evident now that force of arms must de- 
cide the important contest. Ma^nentius was 
bfesieging Mursa, wheii the approach of Con- 
•stantius warned him to prepare for battlei The 
son of Const'cintine having animated his solditsrs 
with an harangue, retired to a neighbouring 
church, and committed to his generals and to 
Ood the conduct of this decisive day. With va- 
rious turns of fortune^ the engagement was main- 
tained till night, and ended with the defeat of the 
usurper, who, after performing prodigies of valour, 
was, obliged to seek safety by flight; 

The approach of winter prevented any further 
operations of consequence; but scarcely had 
Magnentius fixed his residence at Aquilcia, be- 
.fore Rome and Italy^ owning their lawful sove- 
reign, obliged him to retire with the remains of 
his army into the province of Gatil. 

It was now the turn of Magnentius to sue in 
vain ; for Constantius was inexorable to all his eu* 
tl-eaties. Finding*, therefore, his situation di'Sjje- 
rate, he fell upon his own sword to escape being 
delivered up to the emperor. His brother I>e- 
ccDtius followed th« same example; and the 

public 



pdblie tranquillitj was confirmed bjf exccutiog 
the most guilty of tiie partisans of Magnentius. 

The wbole Roman em[>ire was once more 
united under the sway of Constantius ; but the 
triumphs of his arms seemed only to establish 
the influence of the eunuchs, who alternately 
governed the emperor by his fears, his indolence^ 
and his vanity. Of these slaves, the most dis- 
tinguished was thi; chamberlain Eusebius, who 
ruled the monarch and the palace with absolute 
sway, and by^ his artful suggestions persuaded . 
bis master to add a new crime to the long list of 
unnatural murders .which had taken place in the 
family of Copstantine, by the condemnation of 
Gftllus, his only surviving cousin^ except Julian* 

Gallus had been invested with the purple in 
Ae twenty-fifth year of his age, and afterwards 
married to the princess Constantina. He then 
fixed his residence at Antioch, and from thence 
administered the iive great dioceses of the eastern 
praefecture. But though he behaved with fra^ 
ternal affection ta Julian, his general conduct 
was tyrannical and disgusting ; and having at last 
insulted Constantius in the persons of two of his 
ministerfr, whom he put to death with savage 
cruelty, he was ordered to appear before the em* 
peror. While be reluctantly complied, he was 
arrested ; and being stripped of the ensigns of his 
dignity, suffered in prison at Pola in Istria, like 
the vilest malefactor. 

His brother Julian, who now, exclusive of 
the emperor, alone- survived of the numerous 
posterity of Constantius Chlorus, was involved in 
the disgrace of Gallus ; but after some months^ 
confinemeoty 4o the court of Milan, his life was 
C 3' ^t^^tlN^^ 
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prescrv/ed by the generous interference of the 
empress Eusebia, and Atii,ens assigned as the 
plac« of his honourable exile. This" city was " 
highly agreeable to a prince of Julian's taste. 
From bis early youth he had evinced a propon*- 
sity to the learning, manners, and religion of tlie 
Greeks; and in the schools of Athens he 6sta- 
blished that pre-posscssion in favourof his Clients, 
which was soon diffused over the Roman worhd. 

Constantius finding himself uneiqual to the*«oie 
Ipvernraent of such a mighty empire, surrounded 
by barbarous nations, adopting the advice of 
Eusebia, in opposition to that of the eunuchs,' 
soon recalled Julian, whom he married to his 
sister lii'Iena, and appointed him as Caesar, to 
reign over the countries beyond the Alps. 

Though the mtnisters of Constantius had not 
been able to w^rd oif this bjow against their in- 
^uence, and retain Julian in a state of inactivity, 
they determined, by the most insidious manoeu- 
vres, to render his political existence disagreeable 
to him* -They removed from about his person all 
his confidential friends; and, under pretence of 
nhewing him respect, placed guards over him, 
rather to observe his motions than to defend him 
from danger. His letters were opened in their 
presence; and so vigilant was their jealousy, 
that he found it necessary to forbid his fiicnds 
corresponding with him or visiting him, lest they 
should incur suspicion, or himself be exposed to 
risk. 

On his quitting the court of Milan for Gaul, 

urhcre the empire was menaced by the barbarians 

he was surrounded with observers, spies, and 

opponents, whose study if wis to coutroul his 

^ . actions. 
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•ctiom, and curb his power. Yet omuist those 
obstacles and intrigues, bis first campaifrn was 
fortunate, and bis success dctcnnincd the em- 
peror to encrease his authority; but in order to 
lessen the merit of this favour, an ofticer was 
placed over Julian, with the most mortifying con* 
tempt, as he had been accessary to the destruc- 
tion of his own brother Gallus. 

Had not Julian possessed a great share of pm- 
dence and aHdress, as well as the sincere af- 
fection of his troops, it would have been impos* 
siible for him at once to contend with so many 
secret machinations of pretended friends, and the 
continual irruption of open enemies, who some- 
times attacked him on all sides. Whilst the 
Caesar scarcely passed a day without a conflict, 
Constantiua led a life of indolence at Milan* 
during many months. Having, hoM'ever, re- 
solved to return into the east, he indulged his 
pride and curiosity by paying a v\s\t to the an- 
cient capital, before he set out from Italy. Ac* 
cordingly, he entered Rome at the hvkd of a 
triumphal procession ; was lodged in the palace 
of Augustus, presided in the senate, and ha- 
rangued the people. On seeing the teniple of 
Jupiter, the public baths, the amphitheatre, the 
tomb of Adrian, the theatre of Pompcy, the 
fomin of Trajan, and other splendid edifices, he 
exclaimed, " Fame, which exaggerates all other 
" things, falls short of the trvrth in her account 
•* of Rome." He would not enter the senate- 
house, howerer, till the altar of victory and 
other remains of pagan supcrstitionwere removed : 
and by several sanguinary edicts, he endeavoured 
ta root out idolatry aad divination^ which would 
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have been mor6 efi'cctually checked by cx(>osiDg 
them to merited ridicule and contempt. 

After spending thirty days in Roipc, hi% depar- 
ture was hastened by the intelligence of tic dis- 
tress and danger of the Illyrian provinces; bat, 
to perpetuate the memory of this visit, fie or- 
dered the largest of the Egyptian obeliblis wbicii 
Constantino had designed to decorate his new 
city, to be tjansported from the banks of the 
Nile, and erected in the great circus oi the old 
metropolis. 

Julian continued to reap fresh laurels, all of 
which he referred to the emperor, who on his 
part accepted, without scruple, the appi^ipria- 
tion and the glory. In fact, he carried this so 
far, that in the account he published of the im*^ 
purtant victory gained l>y his cousin at Stras* 
burgh, he attributed the whole honour to hiiti- 
self, without even naming the conqueror. Vet 
it must not be denied^ that Constantius bad some 
title to military reputation of his own: for he- 

4 r) had personally fought the Quadv and Sar- 
'' matians, both warhke nations, and had 
' • obliged them to sue for peace. lint 
though brave when engaged in war, ho loved 
peace, and did every thing in his power to main- 
tain it, particularly with the Persians, against 
vhum he did not commence his march till driven 
to extremity. 

This unavoidable- war brought the intrign«Ts 
against Julian to a -crisis. The magnitude of 
&apor*s preparations, and perhaps the emperor's 
jealousy of the Caesar, induced hitn to require « 
reinforcement of bis chosen troops; 'j'his onler, 
which was peremptory, reaching Julian at u 

moment 
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moment of difUculty and danger, wlicn the Pirts 
and Scots were ravaging Britain, gave him tbo 
luost sensible uncai>incss ; to aggravate which, he 
had every reason to apprehend that, should his 
forces be diminished, the (lermans, whom fear 
only kept in awe, would soon re-enter Gaul. 

In this critical situation he determined to sa« 
entice his feelings to his duty, and to shew tho 
promptitude of his obedience to the imperial 
will ; sending, therefore, for Decentius, who was 
charged with the emperor's commission, he pro- 
fi.'ssed his acquiescence, but hinted, that the troops 
required had enlisted on condition of not being 
compelled to. pass the Alps, and that there miglit 
be danger in violating the engagement. 

Events verified the prediction : no sooner was 
Decentius ready to depart with the troops he had 
selected, than the murmurs of discontent s})read 
from tent to iCnU The soldiers at last found 
vords, and openly complained that they were 
sent to the extremity of the world, and obliged 
to leave their wives, their children, and their 
friends, a prey to the barbarians. To remove 
this cause of opposition, Julian permitted thenx 
to take their families with them, and ottered them 
conveyances at the public ex pence, lie carried 
bis attention to the discharge of his duty still 
further; and'^hekncw the attachment of his 
soldiers, he adviijed Decentius not to lead them 
through Paris, the place of his residence, lest 
they should be tempted to some act of virulence 
on the prospect of leaving him. The commander, 
however, did not think it reasonable to refuse the 
indul^nce which they ardently begged, of bcin^ 
permitted to bid their general farewcl. Juliau 
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received them with kindness ; and from his tri-^ 
bunal, gratefully commemorated their past ex- 
ploits, and concluded, with recommending a' 
prompt and cheerful obedience to the commands 
of Constantius. 

The soldiers heard the latter part of his speech* 
in gloomy silence; and after a short pause, were 
dismissed to their quarters. The officers were en-* 
tertained by the Caesar; and when they retired 
fVoni the feast, mutually lamented the severity' of 
their fate, which tore them from a general they 
loved, and frOm a country which contained ail 
they held dear. Tbc common soldiers on this 
occasion had likewise been indulged with wine 7 
their spirits were elevated to a sufficient pitch of 
daring or suffering ; and conspiracy, the only ex- 
pedient which Could prevent the dreaded separa- 
tion, was proposed, as it has been imagined, by- 
some warm partisans of Julian^ and approved by 
the whole arhiy. 

The 'feniient increased ; and at the liour ' of 
midnight^ the impatient multitude encompassed 
the paltice of Casar, and pronounced the irre- 
vocable words, ** Julian Augustus." 

The prince strenuously rejected the prof?rrr^ 
honour^ and by securing the doors, endeavoured 
to seclude his person from their tumultuary at- 
tachment ; but no, sooner had the dawn appeared^ 
than the soldiers forcibly entered the palace, and 
with a" respectful violence, seized the person of 
Julian, placed him inf his tribunal, and made the 
air ring with the salutations of Augustus. 

Till the third hour of the day Julian remained 
inflexible to their pra3'ers, their reproacheK, and 
their menaces. lie intrealed them not to sulij 

the 
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the fame of so many victories by the crime of re- 
i>cllion ; and undertook to procure the emperor's 
pardon for what they had done, and even the revo- 
cation of the order which had occasioned their rc- 
'yolt. The only answer they made, was ** that if he 
•visbed to live, he must consent to' reign ;" and 
then elevating him on a shield, they placed a mili- 
tary collaron his head, by way of a dmdem ; while 
Julian betrayed every symptom of chagrin and grief 
at the investiture he had received, though it is pro* 
bab)e that a great part of it was affected. 

Having accepted the dignity of Augustus, he 
.iras determined to support it ; but yet wished by 
every method of conciliation with Constamius, to 
save his country from the horrors of a civil war. 
^or this purpose, he penned, in bis own name 
and that of the army, a very respectful epistle, 
acknowledging the supremacy of Constant] us, and 
the irregularity of his own election, and conceding 
every thing, excepting the sovereignty of the pro- 
TiQces beyond tbe Alps, with all their appendant 
pyaltics, which he claimed in full right. 

Pueparations for war accompanied the negoti- 
-ftlions for peace. As soon as the season of the 
year pcriBhtted, Julian took the &cld against the. 
'Attuaiii, a tribe of the Franks who had ravaged 
the A'on tiers of the empire, and penetrating into 
.ibeif €X>untry, conquered them with great loss, 
fad &xeid bis winter quarters at Vienna. 
' When the anjbassadors of Julian, who had 
•fiqperienccd many delays in their journey- to the 
•98t, were introduced to the presence of Con- 
■itantins, they found him in great agitation, and 
- tnoleotly incensed against their master. The 
death of Helena had dissolved ihe domestic con- 
Mdkfk between them, and the empress Kuscbia, 
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the constant patroness of Julian, was likewise 
no more. The emperor was, therefore, left to 
follow the impulses of his own passions, and the 
artful suggestions of his ministers. He ii>forme<i 
Julian, that the only conditions on which either 
he or his adherents could hope for pardon, was to 
renounce the rank of Augustus, and to acknow* 
ledge himself a dependent on the supreme head of 
the empire. 

Irritated at receiving such humiliating terras, 
Julian now resolved boldly to commit his life and 
fortune to the chance of a civil war. The haughty 
epistle of Constantius was read before a military 
audience : and the faint proposal of Julian to 
resign the purple, if he could obtain the consent' 
of his electors, was drowned in the repeated ac- 
clamations. The assembly was dismissed ; and 
a message being returned to Constantius full of 
contempt, hatred, and resentment, Julian public- 
ly declared that he committed his safety to the 
immortal gods, and thus renounced the religion as 
well as the friendship of the son of Constantine. 

The circumstances of the emperor of Gaul re- 
quired vigorous and immediate exertions. He 
discovered that the barbarians had been invited to 
invade his provinces, and he had also the forces 
of Constantius to contend with. Wherefore, as- 
. y. sembling his army in the vicinity of Basil, 
ol-j * he speedily detached ten thousand men 
under. Nevitta, through llhagtia and Nori- 
cum ; an equal number led by Jovius and Jovi- 
nus, were ordered to follow the course of the high- 
ways through the Alps and \he northern confines 
of Italy, and both detachments to join their soYC- 
feign under the walli of Sirmium* 

Sfetnwhile 
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Meanwhile Julian, with three thousand vo- 
lunteers, plunged into the rbcesscs of the Mar- 
cian forest, and emerging between Ratisbon and 
Vienna, seized a fleet of light vessels ; and com- 
mitting himself and his followers to the rapid 
stream of the Danube, in eleven days landed 
within a few miles of Sirmium. 

His two generals having carried all before them, . 
soon effected a junction with their master at the 
appointed rendezvous, whence Julian dispatched 
an apology for his conduct to the principal cities 
of the empire, trusting to his arguments as well as 
his arms. With the duplicity of an hypocrite, 
rather than the effrontery of a daring apostate, he 
took care to word his manifestoes according to 
the prevailing religion of the people he addressed. 
He assisted at the christian service, and at pagan 
sacrifices, in order to conciliate opposite interests; 
and by his policy united with his prowess, had 
made considerable progress towards establishing 
himself, not only a partner but para- . j^ 
mount in the empire, when he was in- «% ' 
formed of the almost sudden death of Con- ' 
stantius. 

That prince having disengaged himself from the 
Persians by a hasty peace, had advanced preci- 
pitately against his rival, when a fever, occasion- 
ed by the agitation of his mind, or the fatigues of 
his journey, obliged him to halt at Mopsucrcne, 
'a little town about twelve miles beyond Tarsus ; 
where, after a short illness, Constantius breathed 
bis last, in the forty-fifth year of his age, and the 
twenty-fourth of his reign. In person he was 
small, but capable of exertion when occasion re- 
quired ; he viras temperate, but extremely uxori- 
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ous ; and in a word, inherited the defects with^ 
out the abilities of his father. In religion, he 
was rather a sectary than a Christian. 
• The eunuchs who surrounded the court of 
Constant! nople^ m^de a feeble attempt to pro* 
long their power, by electing another emperor 
suited to their own taste ; but their intrigues 
were rejected by the army, and two officers of 
rank were dispatched to assure Julian, that every 
sword in the empire would be drawn at his com- 
inand. 

That prince, impatient to visit hjs new ca- 
pital, and the place of his birth, hastened his 
march ; and when he reached Heraclca, all Con- 
stantinople poured out to meet and behold the 
hero who had vanquished the barbarians of Ger- 
many, and traversed in successful career the whole 
continent of Europe. It was in the thirty^second 
, y^ year of his age that be acquired the'undis- 

'^ ' turbed possession of the Roman world ; 
• . and from the moment of his ascending the 
throne, he seems to have given himself up wholly 
to the duties of his station. He neither suffered 
his body nor his mind to be relaxed -by sensual in- 
dulgences : a hasty dinner succeeded a morning 
spent in business ; his supper was still more light ; 
and after a short interval of rest, he was awakened 
by the entrance of fresh secretaries who had slept 
the preceding day. He disdained alike the amusc-i 
ments of the theatre and the circus ; and wrapped 
himself up in pagan philosophy, with which his 
mind had been early imbued. Though of \o\v 
'Stature 4.ud unplcasing aspect} he was well made, 
active, and uucoramonly expert in alk his exer- 
cises. His tucmoiy was excellent, aud.he posr 
i&iucd much pcuctratiomand presence of miodL 
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One of the first and most necessary acts of the 
government of Julian, was the reformation of the 
imperial court, in which he acted with indiscri-' 
minating severity, making no benevolent excep-' 
tions for the age, services, or poverty of the do- 
mestics of the late emperor's family ; but, by a 
single edict reduced the palace to a desert. 

Having corrected the abuses, he next set about 
punishing the crimes of ' hi» 4)redecessor's reign.' 
A court of inquir^ was inslitutcd for this purpose, 
which, in its ferocious zeal, sometime^ included' 
the innocent in the sentence of the guilty ; but 
the condemnation and death of Eusebius^ who had 
long abused the favour of .Constantiusy was genc^ 
nlly regarded aa an act of justice, 

Julian discarded afso the whole army of spies 
and infdrmers which Constantius had kept in 
pay, esteeming it unworthy of him to indulge 
suspicion, or to be always on the watch for crime. 
He seemed to possess a love of freedom ; and' 
though his apostacy has tarnished the lustre of 
his character^ he was not wholly destitute of li- 
berality, even to those who opposed his favourite 
prejudices; An anecdote of Julian, which con-^ 
nrms this opinion of him, is worthy of being re* 
corded; 

A father bad disinherited his son in conse- 
quence of his having renounced Christianity for 
Paganism. Julian ordered them both into his 
presence^ when he thus addressed the father : 
'*• I think nothing more uoreasonabte than tho> 
'* use of force where religion is concerned. 
" Allow your son to foilow one different frotn 
** your's, as l do you to profess one different 
D 2 from 
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** from mine; though I could rasily oblige you 
** to renounce it." " What 1" replied the father, 
*• can you speak in favour of a wretch detested by 
** Heaven, who has preferred falsehood to truth, 
** and abjured the faith of the true God, to bend 
*f the knee before an idol ?" To this the emperor 
answered, " Invectives are here ill-placed ;" and 
then addressing himself to the son, ** Since your 
•* father is deaf to your entreaties, and pays no 
** regard to my recommendation, I will take care 
<»ofyou." ' 

'However, though Julian was not an intolerant 
bigot,* he shewed a glaring partiality for the ad- 
herents and converts to polytheism. I'hough he 
overlooked the merit of christian constancy, he 
noh\y rewarded those Gentiles who had preferred 
their gods to the favour of his immediate prede- 
cessoi's ; nor was he indifferent to the claims of 
-the Christians who became proselytes to the an- 
cient religion of the state. The natural temper of 
the soldiery,, made his conquests over their reli- 
gious tenets, easy ; and the weight of an army in 
the scale of despotism, rendered the pious seduc- 
tion of importance. The legions of Gaul, devot- 
ed themselves to the faith as well as the fortunes 
of Julian, and assisted with fervent devotion and 
voracious appetite, at tlie sacrifices which were 
repeatedly offered of whole hecatombs of oxen. 

Xhe restoration of the ancient te'hiplc of Je- 
rusalem, attracted the ambitious mind of the 
emperor ; who, in his enmity to Christianity, 

* His cruel treatment of Athan^ins, a name which will 
crer l>e associated with orthodoxy, refl<icti disgrace on the 
pkiio«ophicai character of Julian. 
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ftrittered himself, that the completion of the un- 
dertaking would be, at least, to furnish a speciou!i 
argument against the faith of prophecy, and the 
truth of tcvelatbn. To accomplish his design, he 
employed one of his ablest generals, named Aly- 
pi us ; and ordered the governor of Palestine to 
lend his most strenuous support in restoring the 
work of Solomon to its pristine beauty. 

The Jews ^00, in hopes of obtaining a perma- 
nent settlement in the country that was still dear 
to them, flocked together from every part of the 
empire, and contributed both theif fortune and 
their labour to accelerate the wished-for event : 
bat neither the power of a great monarch, the re- 
sources of an empire, nor the enthusiasm of a 
whole people, could efiectuate the purpose. Con- 
temporary writers record the preter-natural ob- 
stacles which continually interrupted, and at last 
put an end to the work; and Ammianus Marcel- 
linus in particular asserts, ** That horrible balls 
" of fire breaking out from the foundations, 
•' with frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered 
'* the place, from time to time, inaccessible to 
" the scorched and blasted workmen ; and the 
" victorious element continuing in this man- 
" ner obstinately and resolutely bent, 'ife it were, 
'* to drive them to a distance, the undertaking 
** was entirely abandoned/' 

Julian having settled the internal policy of the 
Empire, and being possessed of the full powers 
both of bo<ly and mind, was desirous to signalise 
his reign by some splendid military achiievcmenti. 
Sapor presented an object worthy of his arms, and 
ke determitied tQ chastise this haughty Persian, 
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who had so long braved the power and majesty of 
Rome. 

A considerable army was levied, generals were 
A ri appointed, and Julian set out from Con- 

'^' stantinople. Marching through Asia 
Minor, he reached Antiocl), a cily with 
"^^hosc eflfeminate amusements and licentious man- 
ners the emperor was soon disgusted, as the in- 
habitants were with thQ austerity of his behaviour. 
The Syrian Greeks even ventured to turn his per- 
son and pursuits into ridicule ; and the streets 
resounded with songs and libels against the stoical 
apostate. Julian, with great good humour, in re- 
' turn composed an ironical confession of his 
own faults, and a severe invective against the 
effeminate manners of Antioch ; a performance 
which still remains a monument at once of the 
wit, resentment, humanity, and indiscretion, of 
the emperor. . 

At this town, dsi well as others which he passed 
through in the Persian expedition, Julian prac* 
tised a variety of superstitious rites to propitiate 
the gods, and to discover the issue of the war. 
For this latter purpose, it is said, that he barba- 
rously sacrificed young maidens, in order to con- 
sult theii^palpltating entrails ; a crime so detest- 
able, thkt it is difficult to bellL^ve the fact. It is 
certain, however, that he made offerings, and 
burui incense to the sun, moon, and all the 
planets; to the olympian and to the infernal 
gods. 

But, while he thus sought support from super- 
patural means, he seems to have neglected those 
which were obvious and ready for forwarding his 
a.rm». With an ill-judgcdjiavightiness, he rejected 

the 
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the offer made by the Saracens, to march in con- 
junction with him against the Perbians, ** The 
Komans," said he, " ought to succour their allies. ; 
** but of their assistance they do not stand in 
" need :" and when they asked a gratifiQation 
which his predecessors had paid them, l^e added» 
*' that a warlike prince had iron and not gold iQ 
** bestow/' On this the offended Saraqens imme- 
diately joined the enemy, to whom they proved 
highly serviceable. 

The expressions he used to Arsaces, king of 
Armenia, who was a Christian, are still more of^ 
fensive. Finding that he had neglected his orders 
to join his generals and be^n the war» he coiv* 
eluded a threatening letter to that prince, in the 
subsequent blasphemous terms : ** And the God 
•* whom you adore shall not be able to pro- 
•' lect you from the effects of my indignation.'' 
If we compare the wisdom of the measures which 
Julian pursued in former wars with his improvi- 
dence and rashness in this, it will be difHcult to 
assign a cause for the contract. No sooner was 
he within the Persian territories, than he caused 
the bridge which divided the two states to be 
broken down, in order to convince his soldiers, 
that their safety depended solely on their courage, 
and that death or victory awaited them. 

After various skirmishes, sieges, and toilsome 
marches, frequently made in opposition to the opi- 
nion of his best officers, he turned from the banks 
of the Tigris, where his fleet could supply pro- 
visions ; and with a singular infatuation caused 
the ships to be burnt, lest they should fall into 
the hands of his enc^mies during his absence. 
Trusting to the guides of the country who had 
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.bromiseJ to conduct hirii a short and easy rontc, 
lit set out with his army ; but the fire which was 
to consume the fleet, had scarcely begun to blaze, 
before the guides were discovered to be traitors to 
his cause. In vain did the Romans now attempt 
to extinj:;uish the conflagration ; ihe whole fleet 
was destroyed in spite of their exertions. Julian 
hastened, as the only alternative, to meet the enc- 
iny ; who, on their part, advancei^, but were 
beaten. They fled, and the imperial army pur- 
suing them, soon found themselves in a ruined and 
desert country, from which it was impossible to 
draw subsistence. Still, however, they pressed on, 
hoping to arrive in more fertile regions; but the 
fiittter they advanced the mrrc melancholy was 
their prospect; while the Persians incessantly 
harrassed their marchj and thousands perished by 
drought. 

In this dUemtftilj \he mind of Julian was agitat- 
ed %o such a degree, that, like Brutus in the liolds 
of Philippi, he fancied that spectres appeared be- 
fore him. A fiery n:eteor, which shot athwart 
the sky fti>d vanished from his sight, convinced 
him that he haid seeh the menacing countenance 
of the god of war. The Tuscan auspice, warned 
him to abstain from action ; but superstition giv- 
ing way to reason, or rather the necessity of the 
tMC, the emperor pursued his march through a 
mountainous country, the hills of which had been 
wcretly occupied by the Persians. An alarm that 
his rear was suddenly attacked, brought back the 
Hstoni^ed emperor. Without his cuirass, and de- 
fended only by a shield which he had snatched 
from a soldier, be hastened with a sufficient de* 
■tachmcnt to rep^l the •nemy. A similar danger 

lecalled 
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recalled hirn to the front ; and at the same instant 
the centre claimed his presence and assistance^. 
The Persians fled ; and Julian, eager, in the pur- 
suitf was exposed to a shower of missile weapons. 
A javelin, after razing the skin of his arm, trans- 
pierced the ribs, and stuck with its point in his 
liver. He fell senseless from his horse, and was 
borne to his tent. As the blood flowed copiously 
from the wound, it is said that he caiight some of 
it in his hand, and sprinkling it tr^wards the sun,* 
exclaimed, ** O Galilean, thou hast conquered V 
If this act really took place, it seems to imply a 
meditated dctiance of Heaven; and that it was his 
resolution to extirpate the Christian religion, had 
he returned victorious ; a design which has cet- 
tainly been ascribed to this apostate by contcm« 
porary writers. 

After the first dressing of his wound, Julian was 
anxious to return to the combat, but he was too 
much exhausted to allow this. On the second 
dressing, it was declared mortal. He resigned 
himself with courage to his fate ; convinced, to 
use bis own expression at this awfiil moment, 
** That he who is attached to life, when it is ne* 
" cessary to die, is as weak as he who would die, 
•' when it is necessary to live." Ho declined 
naming any successor. ** 1 shall cautiously r©- 
" frain," said he, " from any word that may tend 
" to influence your suffrages in the election of an 
" emperor: my choice might be imprudent; and 
** if it should not be ratified by the consent of the 
•* army, it might be fatal to the person whom I 
" should recommend, — I shall ^only , therefore, as 
** a good citizen, express my hopes, that the Ro- 
" mans may be blessed with the government of a 
" virtuous sovereign." 
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His wound, from the exertion be made to speak, 

began to bleed afresh: he called for a draught of 

4 -pw cold water; and soon after expired, in the 

*rj^ ' ^hirty-sccond year of bis age, after a short 
reign of one year and eight months, from 
the death of Consfantius. 

The character of Julian has been pourtrayed in 
very different colours. By infidels it has ever been 
exalted to the highest pitch of perfection; while 
the christian writers have thrown a dark shade 
even over those virtues which he really seems to 
have possessed. In. fact he appears to have been 
a compound of good and bad qualities ; but it wai 
probably fortunate for the world that the latter 
had not time to develope their full malignity. 

The death of Julian, in whom the race of Con^ 
stantius Chlorus became extinct, Itft the empire 
without a master and without an heir. The situ* 
ation of a famished army, encompassed by a host 
ef barbarians, shortened the moments of grief and 
deliberation; and after the remains of the empe- 
ror were decently embalmed, in order to be in- 
terred at Tarsus, the various officers of the army 
were summoned to assist in a military senate. The 
merits of Sallust were unanimously allowed ; but 
the venerable praefcct, alleging his infirmities, 
strenuously declined the purple. While they de- 
bated, a ie\y voices saluted Jovian, then in no 
higher rank than first ^domestic, with the titles of 
emperor and Augiistus : the acclamation was re- 
peated by the guards ; and the r.ew prince, as- 
tonished at his fortuite^ was invested with tliq 
imperial ornaments, and received the oath of 
fidelity from the generals. 

The first order of the new emperor, who had 

supported 
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supported with credit the character of a Christian 
and a soldier, was to prosecute theintcnded march ; 
but the news of the death of Julian having reviv- 
ed the confidence of Sapor, he threw the rear 
guard into disorder, and vntii difficulty they reach- 
ed the city of Dura. The Tigris was still on their 
left ; and after several ineffectual efforts, tlie army 
was compelled to relinquish its design of passing 
that rapid stream. Their distress was hourly 
augmented by the pressure of famine, and the in- 
creasing numbers of the eiiemy : when the sound 
of peace, though concluded on the most disgrace- 
ful terms^ once more inspired hope into the deject- 
ed Romans. The cession of ^vo provinces and of 
some important cities, purchased the deliverance 
of the emperor and his army) from the forlorn 
situation to which tWy had been reduced^ 

The faith of Jovian was announced to the peo- 
ple, by his displaying the banners of the cross at 
the head of his legions, in their fatiguing return 
towards Constantinople. The edicts of Julian 
were abolished ; and the attachment of the emperor 
to the orthodox belief, was declared • by the re- 
verence he expressed for the virtues of tjie great 
Athanasius, This persecuted prelate ^as agaia 
seated on the archiepiscopal throne ; and every 
part of the emperor's conduct shewed his religion 
untinctured with bigotry ; and his benevolence c£ 
intention, which a]ike regarded ail his subjects, 
whatever principles they professed. 

Impatient to occupy, the palace df Constanti- 
nople, Jovian had rapidly advanced as far as Da- 
dastana, a town lying between Ancyra and Nice; 
while his wife with an imperial train was hasten- 
ing to meet him. She brought with her, their ijU'anC 

son 
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son Veronianus ; and the moment of (Embracing 
her husband seemed at band, vihcn, like a stroke 
of thunder, it was announced to her that he was 
no more. Having indulged rather freely at sup- 
per* he retired to rest, and next morning was 
found dead in his bed. Various causes are as- 
signed for his sudden exit ; the quantity of wine, 
— the quality of the mushrooms he had eaten, — 
the vapour of charcoal, — thft smell of fresh lime, 
have all been insisted on ; but little inquiry was 
made at the time, and it may be inferred that 
tome one was interested in the concealment. His 
' corpse was carried ,to Constantinople : and the 
pomp prepared for his entrance \Vas changed to 
the solemnities of his funeral, after reigning some- 
lirhat less th^n twelve months. 
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The Reigns of Valentiman and ValenSf GrcUion, 
Vakniinian the Second and Tkeodosivs. 

"POR ten days after the death of Jovian, the 
-*- Roman world remained without a master* 
At last, after several candidates had been propai« 
ed and rejected, the suffrages of the electors were 
united in favour of Valentinian, the son.of Gra;- 
tian. His father, from an obscure situation, had 
tisen to the highest commands of Africa and Bri- 
tain ; and the son had on every occasion. displayed 
a manly spirit, and a vigorous mind. In his per- 
son he was tall, in his countenance digni^ed ; and 
his general habits, which all sprung from virtue, 
iiad acquired him the esteem and rcs^fect of the 
army. He professed the Christian faith, and w«| 
aiow in the forty-third year of his age, 

Valentinian being thus raided to the * t| 
purple with universal acclamation, was c^J;' 
next called upon, with some degree of pe- 
lemptory rudeness, to appoint a colleague. His 
intrepid looks amid .the armed multitude, and his 
words, bespoke a sense of his own dignity. '* The 
'^ choice of ^n associate,'' he observed, *' requires 
*' deliberation; that shall be my care; let yow 
'^ conduct be dutiful and consistent. Retire to 
^ your quarters; refresh your minds and bodies ; 
•^' and expect the customary donation on the ac- 
'^ cession of an empeior// Soon after Valentinian, 
- moxs. — III* s haVu:^ 
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having consulted the assembly of the chiefs, be- 
stowed the title of Augustus on his brother Va- 
lens ; and occasioned the final separation of the 
■western and eastern empire, by assigning his col- 
league the praefecture of the east, with the capi- 
tal of Constantinople, while he retained Illyricum^ 
Jtaly, and Gaul, and fixed his court at Milan. 

At this juncture, the barbarians were pressing 
on the frontiers of the Roman empire in all quar- 
ters, and gradually pushing their inroads to the 
very centre. The Germans- attacked Gaul and 
;Rhaetia ; the Samiatians and Quadi over^ran Pan- 
nonia ; the Picts, Saxons, Scots, and Attacottis, 
invaded Britain ; the Asturians, Spain ; and the 
Moors, Africa, 

It required all the bravery and conduct of Va- 
lentinian, and all the skill ot his generals, to make 
head against so many powerful nations. Jovian, 
^however, was considered as the scourge of the 
.Germans, as Theodosius was of the Picts. The 
son of the latter was equally renowned in arms ; 
and these commanders were no less distinguished 
for the vigour with which they carried on war, 
Jhan for the good faith with which they observed 
treaties when once made. Some of the other 
generals of Valentinian, were more politic but 
' less sincere. Considering that they had only bar- 
barians to deal with, they thought it no disgrace 
to take advantage of them in the interpretation of 
treaties,' or to sacrifice' truth and justice to the 
' preservation of the integrity of the empire. 
» A German monarch was very nearly trepanned 
: by the emperor himself, and only escaped the 
snare that was laid tor brm by a precipitate flight. 
The Saxt^ns, less fortuhatei after beating one of 
' .. ^ ' .. . Val«n- 
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Valentinian*s generals, were afterwards surround- 
ed, and unsuspectingly cut in pieces. This de- 
testable treachery would have left a stigma on the 
character of the most barbarous nations, and ill 
accorded with the generous spirit and high sense 
of honour that ever distinguished the Roman people. 
At this period, indeed, corruption had risen to 
its height, and truth and honesty shrunk abashed. 
Valentinian was severe in punishing those minis- 
ters that abused his confidence, yet no one was 
ever more frequently deceived/ At last he knew 
not whom to trust, in such a degenerate state of 
manners. Complaints of the most serious nature 
having been preferred against Romanus, the go- 
vernor of Africa, and a person of great influence 
at court, Valentinian determined to probe the 
business. Accordingly, he deputed Palladius as 
•commissioner, on account of his character for 
'probity ; yet the governor found means by intrigue 
to destroy the independence of his censor's report, 
'and to keep him from publishing the irregularities 
which he had discovered. With consummate art, 
he engaged the officers to whom Palladius distri- 
buted their pay to make him presents, under co- 
'lour of the respect which they owed to a man who 
was in such high favour with the emperor. Tha 
commissioner accepted the money, and then pro^ 
•ceeded to examine every thing with attention, and 
found the province to be in a deplorable condition, 
as it had been described by the accusers of Ro- 
manus. 

Palladius having informed himself of the truth 
of affairs, reproached the governor with his con- 
duct in the administration of the province, and 
avowed his'^resolution to make a report to theem- 
E 2 peror 
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• pcror accord jhg to tbe truth. " You are at li- 
•* berty so to do/' said the insolent Romanus ; 
" but neither shall I conceal from our comniou 
•* master your facility in receiving presents, and 
** the use you roake of the trust which he reposes 
*• in you/' The conscience of Palladius was 
touched, and dreading the indignant justice of the 
emperor, he entered into an accommodation with 
tbe governor, and promiseil a favourable report. 
The unfortunate Africans, in consequence, were 
sacrificed; and the complainants, by alternately 
employing promises and threats, were cajoled into 
a retraction of what they had alleged against Ro- 
manus, without foreseeing the danger to which 
they exposed themselves. Valentinian being thits 
deceived by the false representations of Palladius, 
which -werfe further corroborated by the accusers 
< recalling their charges, ordered the supposed do- 
famers of his- governor to lose their tongues, and 
even som6 of them to suffer death. 

But though craft and avarice characterised the 
/ ministers of Valentinian in general, there were 
some splendid instances of a contrary conduct 
among them* The sincerity of Iphiclcs may 
well contrast with the duplicity of Palladius, 
which has just been mentioned. This man being 
delegated by the Epirots, to thank the emperor 
for the upright government of Probus, w ho pre- 
sided over their province; and Valentinian, sus- 
pecting that these thanks were the result of en- 
treaty, or extorted by threats, suid to Iphiclcs, 
"Are you really and truly charged by your 
" countrymen to. give me thanks ?" The reply, 
though consonant to truth, would have done 
honour to the dexterity of a modern Jesuit.: 

*' They 
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^ They nhdoiibtedly gave me in charge to come 
" and express their gratitude to you ; but when 
^* I received the commission, their eyes were filled 
" with tears/' 

. Valentinian, though often duped, took the 
most sedulous pains to discover the truth, and 
with unrelenting severity punished every devia* 
tion in others from their duty. His wife Severa, 
who had unjustly acquired an estate, he first 
obliged to restore it, and then repudiated her foi* 
the fisiult. He exhibited many examples of tor- 
ture, and even burning alive unfaithful officers ; 
and yet the punishments he inflicted seldom ope^ 
rated as. a warning on others. 

Indeed he was so much the slave of self-con- 
ceit, and entertained such a high idea of his sa-^ 
gacity and talents, that it was probably considered 
as meritorious to deceive him. No one dared' 
advise for fear of offending him : he was easily 
provoked ; and his anger, when once excited^ 
was little short of madness. When his ministers, 
however, saw him giving way to his passion, they 
took care to pretend having just received intelli- 
gence that some province was menaced by the 
barbarians, on which he became perfectly tracta- 
ble ; and throughout his . whole- reign indeed he 
was fully employed in repressing the incursions of 
the numerous enemies that environed his divisioa 
of the empire *, and in giving energy to the feeble 
councils of Valens^ The Quadi were the last ob- 
jects of his . enmity. These having provoked him 

• The five great theatres of tbe war were Gernnny^ Bri- 
tiliii, Africa, the Datiube, and the £astj iid all which Va- 
lentkiran took an active pait, either personslljr or'bjr hi* 

fiweraU-.. ^ . . . .; - . 
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beyond all suRierance or forgiveness, he revilecT 
their ambassadors who had coiae to sue for mercy,* 
iH laiigua|;c at once gross and intemperate ; but 
while he was straining his voice, and the vi<^m:c 
of his gestures expressed the agitation of his soul, 
he burst a blood-vessel, and fell speechless inuy 
J. ^ the arms of his attendants. He died at 
* ^ * the age of fifty-five, after reigning twelve 
. * years ; and left his throne to his son Gra* 
tian, whom he had invested with the purple from 
his earliest youth. The stern temper of Vulenti-' 
Bian generally rendered him insensible to the dic- 
tates of huminity : he considered clemency as a 
weakness, and severity as a virtue. Yet he was 
not without bright parts in his character. In an 
age of religious contention, his wise and moderate 
administration contributed to soften the manners, 
tfM abate the prejudices of religious factions. 
* But to return to Valens. In the second year 
of this prince's reign, a competitor arose, in the 
person of Procopius, a kinsman <>f Julian. A 
rumour prevailed, that he had been invested with 
Uie imperial pmple by the Apostate, before the ■ 
altar of tfhe Moon at Carrhee ; and certain it was, 
he had some pretensions, either natural or by 
election, to tlie empire. On the election of Jo- 
v;ian he was remoiMKi to a distance, by being ap- 
pointed to conduct the corpse of Jnlian to '1 arsus, 
and to superintend the celebration of his obse- 
quies. When the c^retrtony was concluded, Pro* 
copius withdrew himself iroto the eyes of the pub- 
lic, and all endeavours to discover his retreat 
pYovcd ineflectual. In fact, he had concealed 
himself with a friend in the vicinity of Constan- 
tinople, which he occasionally entered in diiigttis«9 

io 
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in drJer t6 obsetve the dispositioti of men^s minds, 
in regard to. the reigning prince. ' 

Findings aAer some time, that the dbliracter of 
Valens was despi^^, atid himself absent in Syrm, 
buMed with his preparations against the Goths ; 
Procopiusy clothed in a purple vest, appeared^ 
as if he had risen from the dead^ in tire midst oJF 
Constantinople. The soldiers received him with 
shouts ef joy and vows of fidelity : the raalcon- 
tents flacked to his standard; the ma^strates 
were seized ; the prisons and arsenals hroiLe open ; 
and 9 iH the space of a few hours, Procopius be- 
came master of the impefial city. The Gothic 
princes gladly contracted an alliance with him; 
and several cities and provinces either voluntarily 
acknowledged the dominion ef the usurper, or 
submitted to the force of his arms. The counte- 
nance and su|)port of Faustina, widow of tbc em- 
peror Constantius, added dignity to his claims; 
and the prinoew Constantia, scarcely five years ^ 
old, being shewn to the army, they unanimously 
swore that they wodld protect the royal infant 
with the last drop of their blood. 

Valens was at Caesarea when he fltrt received 
intelligence of this rebellion. Despairing of his 
fortune on account of the extetnal foes he had at 
the same tinie to combat, he proposed to iiego- 
ciate with the usurper, and abdicate the purple. 
From this design he was dissuaded by his minis- 
ters. The pr«fect Sallust, who had been dis- 
placed, was again restored to his authority ; and 
the affections of the people being in some measure 
conciliated by this appointment, the soldiers of 
Procopius began to desert his standard, as ra- 
pidly OS they had joined it. In two successive 
engBkgeraetHs at Thyatira ftfid Kaeosiii; the fcins«- 
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man of . Juli^Di was betrayed by his troops ; and 
after wandering some time among the woods, he 
^as taJken up, and carried bound to the emperor, 
^ho caused him to be decapitated. 

: Had Valens only exerted himself to defend the 
power with which he was legitimately invested 
against all opponents, he might have appeared 
i^espectable, if not praise-worthy; but his cruel 
absurdity in attempting to fetter the consciences 
pf men, and tormenting his subjects for their 
opinions, deserves our execration. A zealous 
Arian himself, be invetcrately persecuted the or- 
thodox ; against whom he thought disgrace, ex- 
clusion from offices, and spoilations of property, 
and even exile, insufficient ; but also employed 
tortures and death. Eighty ecclesiastics deputed 
by the clergy of Constantinople, to complain of 
having an Arian bishop placed over them by the 
emperor, were ordered to be put ^o death. The 
prajfect, however, fearing lest such an execution 
should excite commotions, put them on board a 
vessel, which being carried to a sufficient distance 
from the shore by the ministers of his vengeance, 
was cruelly set on fire, and consumed; the 
assassins escaping in a boat. 

. With all the superstitious prejudices of a little 
.mind, the attention of Valens was equally di- 
rected to divines, to sorcerers and astrologers, 
deliverers of oracles, fortune-tellers, and the de- 
ceiver^ and deceived of every kind. Every book 
containing circles or lines, figures of animals, or 
delineations of the human body, was held to be 
the abominable collections of a diabolical science, 
and an instrument of sorcery, deserving to be 
committed to the fiames. I'hese were sought 
tor with the most vexatious industry and perse- 
vering 



verihg diligence; and the most sacred retire- 
ments of domestic life were ransacked for their 
discovery. Unhappy were thoije in whose posses^ 
Mon such manuscripts were ioutul, which thougli 
there only by chance brought on the possessor the 
same punishment, as if they had bi^en applied to 
forbidden arts. Examples exist of this notorious 
injustice, and even oi the iniquity of inquisitors, 
who rfiultiplied the number of the guilty, by con- 
cealing interdicted books in places from whence 
they mi^t easily be drawn, to obtain the stipu- 
lated reward. 

Indeed, every thing which appeared to bear any 
relation to magic was reputed a crime; and it was 
noditficult matterfor maliciousingenuity to torture 
the most innocent actions aud appearances into 
suspicion of. guilt. Festus^the pro-consul of Asia^ 
everted his abilities in such dis€K)vcries. He put the 
philosopher Ca^ranius to death, merely for having, 
in a letter to his wife, made use of a term em«- 
ployed in sorcery* A woman, by certain words, 
cured the pro-consursdaughterof a fever, and was' 
jewardcd by being condemned to death as an in- 
fernal agent« A young man having touched the 
marble of a bath ivith the fingers of both his hands, 
and then applied thorn successively to his chest, 
pronouncing the four vowels, as a charm against a 
complaint in his stomach, was immediately exe- 
cuted as a sorcerer and magician. Such were the 
barbarities exercised by the ministers of the super- 
stitious Valens ; but as it has been judiciously ob- 
served, '* if the emperor looked upon magic as 
'* a vain science, be ought not to have been alarm- 
" ed at it : but if, on the contrary, he had any 
/' £uth ia it. he ought to ha?e allowed it ; since 

: " the 
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•** the execution of wkat is foretold depended not 
^* upon bim." This reflection peculiarly applies to 
« prediction relative to himself. The emperor, on 
being informed that some person having consulted 
nn oracle to know who was to be his successor, 
and was told that his name began with Theod, or- 
dered all the bearers of those fatal letters to be 
massacred. The persecution fell heaviest on the 
pagan philosophers, who had extremely increased 
tinder Julian the apostate, and who constituted a 
Icind of religious society in which polytheism was 
professed. 

". His rigorous statutes on matters of morals and po» 
4ice, and the still greater severity with which they 
were carried into execution, excited a general de- 
testation against Valcns ; ,and the last time he left 
Constantinople, its inhabitants swore he should 
never re-enler that city and find them there. *• May 
»*' Valens be burnt alive!" became a common impre- 
-cation against him; and th<? curse proved prophetic. 
During the whole resgn of Valens, he had 
carried on war with the Goths ; and these people, 
though repeatedly beaten and admitted to terms, 
i¥«re too numerous to be quiet, and bad too 
many enemies not to pant fur revenge. Having 
been expelled from their possiessions along the 
mouths of the Borysthenes and the Niester, and 
impelled forwards by the Huns, a barbarous nsr 
tion from the north-west of Asia, they presented 
themselves on the banks of the Danube, to the 
number of two hundred thousand men, earnestly 
entreating the Romans to grant .them a passage, 
and receive them into the empire. Valens im- 
prudently gave them settlements in Thrace ; 
but soon after being irritated with bad usag^, 

they 



they took up arms under their king Fritigern, 
and were joined by tke Huns and Alans. 

During these distractions in the East, the em- 
peror Gratian, who had mounted the throne of 
the West on the 4eath of his fatiier, and had hi^ 
infant brother Valcntinian associated with hini^ 
was engaged in a serious and bloody contest 
with the Alcmanni. The intelligence that Gra- 
tian intended to lead his forces to the assistance 
of his uncle Valens, pointed out to the turbulent 
Alemanni the moment of successful invasion. 
They passed the Rhine on the ice, amounting to 
forty thousand men ; and the youthful emporoc 
having collected his forces, marched against them, 
accompanied by the experienced Nanienus, and 
McllobaudeSy who united in his person the cha- 
racters of count of the domestics and -king of 
the Franks. In the plains oi Alsace, the welU 
practiiied evolutions of the Romans triumphed 
over the valour of the Alemanni, five thousan4 
of whom, after the death of their king, . -^ 
escaped into the woods and mountains. ^* ', 
The emperor pursued the enemy into tlieir 
own country, and compelled them to sue fox 
peace. Gratian, though then only niueteeti year^ 
of age, gave such an earnest of courage and 
iconduct, that he inspired his subjects with th^ 
£rm hopes. of a long and auspicious reign. 

While Gratian was thus receiving the, homage 
and applause of his subjects, Valens, ajs we hav^ 
already seen, was detested by his people, an4 
•surrounded by enemies. At last he was urged by 
the clamours of the multitude to march agains( 
the barbarians whom he had incautiously ad- 
jnitted iuto hia domimom* The turbulence of 
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the ckizeni conspiTcd with the rashness of Va- 
Ions to hasten the dpwnfal of the Roman empire. 
Some of the generals of the emperor having oh- 
tained partial victories over the Goths, and 
abundance of spoil, Valens n»w determined to 
share in the glory of their victories, and with a 
numerous army advanced to Adrianople. 

The imperial camp was pitched under the 
walls of that city, and a council assembled to 
decide the fate of the emperor and the emf)ire.* 
Tlie o'bHequious eloquence of those prevailed, 
ti'ho represented every doubt of victory as un- 
worthy the majesty of the Roman monarch ; and 
though certain intelligence was brought that Gra- 
. tian was advancing by hasty marches at the head 
of his Victorious legions, to insure, by his junction, 
the success of the Gothic war, the evil genius of 
Valens, reinforced by the insidious advice oi' his 
lieutenants, pursued him ; and he rushed with a 
blind impetuosity on death and destruction. 

Leaving his baggage and military treasure 
under a strong guard, the emperor marched 
from Adrianople to attack the Goths, who were 
encamped about twelve miles distant. By some 
tnistake, the right wing arrived in sight of the 
enemy a considerable time before the left ; and 
the sdMiers of the latter, in endeavouring to 
quicken- their pace, were thrown into unavoid* 
able confusion. The treachery of Fritigcm, one 
of the emperor's lieutenants, forwarded the sue* 
cess of his countrymen the'Goths; and in a short 
lime ^ imperial cavalry Ifted before the Gothic 
$quadrons, while the Roman infantry, abandoned 
A j^ tind surrounded on every side, was broken 

*-g • and cut ta pieces. -Valenty woonded and 

^' * deserted by his guards^ is said to have 
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UeB removed from tfae field of battle by a hw 
fiuthful adherents to a neighbouring cottage, 
which, while they endeavoured to dress his, 
woandy was set on fire by the -enemy, and in it 
was censumed the emperor of the East. A bo}% 
^o escaped from a window, alone survived to 
inform the barbarians of the inestimabJc prize 
they had lost by iheir rash conflagration. 

In this unfortnaate battle, beside the emperor, 
Iwo generals, two greatofficers of the palace, thirty-- 
6\e tribunes, and two thirds of the Itoman army, 
]ierished. The remainder was only saved by the ap- 
proach of the night, and the calm courage of Victor 
and Richomer, amidst the general coi\i ternation. 

The pride of the Goths was elated by their 
victoty, but their avarice was disappointed by 
the obstmate resistance of Adrianople, in which 
the greatc&t part of the imperial wealth had been 
•wrnred. At length, raising the siege, they 
poured into the suburbs of Constantinople ; and 
while they gazed with admiration on the im- 
perial capital, of the Iilast, a party of Saracens, 
in the Roman pay, rushing from one of the gates, 
pHl them to the rotlt. The Goths retiring, pos- 
sessed themselves of the narrow pass of Succi 
in the defiles of Monnt Ha^mus, whencfi they 
gradually spread themselves as far as the confines 
of Italyand the Adriatic sea. 

On the first reception of these barbarians into 
the enrprre, their sons had been distributed 
through the cities of the East. Those youths 
erincing a disposition, on the death of Valens, to 
ddiveF themsefves from bondage, became the 
victims of an indiscrhnmate slaughter in every 
place -where they rtsidtd ; and by this crUel po- 
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Ucy the. eastern empire was deliverDd from tlieir 
niacliinations. , : 

By the death of Valens, G ration, exclusive of 
his share of the west, found himself possessed of- 
the whole eastern empire; a burden which hi* 
modesty taught him he was unable to bear, unas- 
sisted and alone. Indeed, from the description 
given us of the miserable state of the empire at this 
time, by contemporary authors, it is evident that 
a youth of twenty, and a child often, years of age,- 
must be incompetent to manage so mighty a ma- 
chine, composed of suc^i jarring and discordant 
elements. " The whole country," say they, "from, 
Constantinople to the Italian Alps is wet with Ro- 
man blood. Scythia, Thrace, Macedonia, Darda- 
nia, Dacia, Thessaly, Achaia, Epira, Dalmatia, 
Pannonia, and Gaul, swarm with Goths, Sarma- 
tians, Quadi, H uns, Vandals, Franks, Germans, and 
Marcomans. Nothing has escaped their rapacity; 
all ranks and a^es have suffered from their fury. 
How many eminent persons of either sex, how 
many consecrated virgins, have undergone the 
most dreadful hardships as the preludes only of 
a hard captivity ! Bishops have been massacred 
with their clergy ; churches destroyed, and the 
inbst beautiful countries covered with ashes." 

To aggravate those calamities, the Roman 
army, on the defeat of Valens, had in one day 
lost its bravest officers, and best-tried soldiers; 
^hile the enemy had gained additional confi* 
dencc, and were inspired with fresh vigour Iq 
4are and to endure. Gratian, however, having 
gathered the wrecks of the forces together, 
united them with his own untouched legions, and 
thus opposed a barrier against the ixirther pro^ 
gress of the barbarians. , 

* 'But 
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f But all his Tsilour and ali his activity woulJ 
j>Tobably have been in vain, had he not been 
assisted by.. Theodosius, aftenvards called. The 
Great, whom he prevailed on to bcrcome ^ -^ 
his associate in the honoui-s and toils of * ' 
empire. It seems, indeed, that Gratian ^*^' 
in this choice was willing to atone, in the person 
of the son,' for the injustice suffered by Theo- 
ilosius, the father, three years before. This il- 
lustrious general, after subduing Britain, and by 
his. victorious arms restored peace to Africa, 
|)erished on a scaffold at Carthage, a victim to 
his envious calumniators, who, under false accu- 
sations, had practised on the inexperience of th6 
.young emperor, and extorted a sentence of con- 
demnation from him against one of his best friends. 
Theodosius, the younger, after his father's death, 
retired to Spain, where he lived in obscurity, at 
the time Gratian summoned him to share the 
throne of the East. It appears that he was re- 
luctantly drawn from the tranquil scenes of private 
life; but having once assumed the reins of em>- 
pire, he managed them with energy and decision 
Gratian having placed them in such able hands, 
returned towards the west, satisfied with his ori- 
ginal government, but sent his brother Valenti- 
nian to Milan, under the guidance of his mother 
Justina.. 

. Under these emperors, religion was cherished, 
and its ministers obtained a very powerful in- 
fluence in the state. Unfortunately, however, 
/or the peace of mankind, and the credit of 
Christianity, both the princes and the eccle- 
^astics were divided in their opinions..- At the 
court of Gratian the Catholics prevailed ; at. thi|* 
f2 of 
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of Valentinian, a violent Arianism ; and in the 
t9»t, the department of Thrtxlosius, the opposs* 
ing sects were numerous : but the orthodoxy of 
the emperor, during his reign, absorbed tltc 
ivhole of them. Indeed, to hini belongs the 
glory of subduing the Arian heresy, and abolish- 
ing the worship of idols in the Roman world. The 
orthodox faith of Iheodosius was confirmed by an 
argument adapted to the meanest capacity. He 
had conterred the title of Augustus on his eldest 
aon Arcadius ; and the two princes were seated 
en a thrrone to receive the homage of their subjects. 
Amphilochius, bishop of Iceniura, approached 
Theodosius with reverence, but accosted his son 
ivith familiarity. The indignant monarch gave 
orders that the rustic pi^late should be in* 
filantly driven from his presence ; but while the 
guards were thrusting )iim out, the dextrous po- 
Jemic exclaimed, ** Such is the treatment, Oein* 
** peror! which the King of heaven has prepaiXKl 
** for thpse'impious men who affect to worship the 
** Father, but refuse to acknowledge tlie equal 
** majesty of his divine Son!" Theodotius imme- 
diately embrace#l the bishop, and having by a 
solemn edict proclaimed his own faith, branded ail 
who dissented from it with the appellation of 
heretics. A council at Constantinople completed 
the theological system of Nice ; and the edicts «f 
the emperor denounced the se\'crest penalties 
against all gainsayers: but these penal edicts 
vrere seldom enforced : Theodosius was too muck 
a Christian toembrue his hands in the blood of his 
subjects on account of tKeir religious principles. 
Before we resume the narratlTc of civil ami 
military events^ it seems proper to observe, that 

about 
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^bout this period £rst appeared those hermits or 
^chorets, the forerunners of the monks, whose 
lives and functions varied, according to the times 
in which they lived. 

. These anchorets, panting with an earnest desire 
to attain perfection, retired into places remote 
from the dangerous temptations and corruptions 
of cities, and thus proved that they thought their 
virtue was vulnerable. More studious to avoid- 
evil than to do good, they confined themselves to 
isolated regions, and allowed themselves no in- 
tercourse with their fellow-men beyond what the 
strictest necessity required. The caverns of the 
Thebais in Egypt received many of these ; others 
fixed on spots less dreary, or united in commu- 
nities, encouraging each other to virtue, by the 
force of reciprocal example, and lived under ^ 
common governor of their own election. 

Of this latter description seem to have been 
those who led a. recluse life in the vicinity oif 
Constantinople, Antioch, and other large cities^ 
^parated by voluntary seclusion from society, 
the duties which called them to the participation 
0/ the holy mysteries of religion in public, kept 
' up a communication between them and the peo- 
ple. From their exemplary life, it was natural 
to suppose they should be looked up to by the 
vulgar with awa and veneration ; and to give 
currency to any opii^ion, it was necessary to gain 
over the chiefs of these recluses, who thus be« 
(^e.formidable instruments, either for or against 
tie government. 

* Whilst the bishops and other subordinate mi- 
nisters of religion, used persuasion and exhorXa- 
tiou ^g^instjdohtry^ the emperors a&id go\eilvoT%, 
r3 ' ■ uv 
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The revolt of Maximus in Britain sbon decided 
the fate of Gratian. This boid adventurer was a 
native of Spain ; the countryman, the fellow-sol- 
dier, and the rival of Theodosius, whose elevation 
lie fcad regarded with envy and resentment, 'llie 
events of his life had long fixed him in Britain ; 
and some say that he had married a daughter of 
one of the principal persons in Caernarvonshire. 
However this may be, the soldiers,,in concert with 
the provincials, with a tumultuary but unanimous 
Yoice, proclaimed him emperor. He declares him- 
Rclf that he -was compelled to assume the imperial 
purple ; but the moment that he had violated his 
allegiance, he extended his ambition beyond the 
limits of Britain, and prudently resolved to anfi- 
cipate the designs of Gratian: he invaded Gaul 
idth a powerful fleet and army, chiefly composed 
of Britons • ; and the soldiers of Gratian, instead 
of opposing his march, received him with joyful 
acclamations. 5uch disgust had the emperor 
given to bis legionary soldiers, that his standard 
Vras almost universally deserted ; and the un- 
happy Gratian fled towards Lyons with a feeble 
train of three hundred horse. He might stiH 
have reached in safety the dominions of his bro- 
ther, had he not been deceived by the perfidious 
protestations of the governor of the province^ 
who delayed his progress till the general of the 
cavalry of Maximus came up ; when the emperof 
of thj^ West was delivered into his hands, and 
instantly put to death, after a reign of eight 

' I- 

• This is the fint recorded invasion of tlie Continent 
1^ the natives of this island, tiow miiby fatal 6nes hav« 
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years, in the twe^ity-fifth y^ar of his age* With 
him perished Mellobaudes, king of the Franks, 

The rapid succession of events rendered it 
impossible for Thcodosius to prevent the ca- 
tastrophe of his benefactor ; and he had scarcely 
time to concert his measures for revenging the 
death of Gratian, before an ambassador arrived 
from Maximus to justify his conduct, and to 
offer terms of accommodation. The conditions 
proposed were in the high tone of an independent 
sovereign, and not of an usurper. Maximus 
held out only the alternative of peace or war ; 
and declared^ that if his friendship and his 
claims were rejected, he was prepared to dispute 
in battle the empire of the world. 

The voice of honour and of gratitude calle4 
aloud onTheodosius to retort defiance, but his sir 
tuation suggested milder councils. The assassin of 
Gratian possessed the most warlike provinces of 
the empire. The east was exhausted by the Gothic 
war ; and the barbarians of the north menaced the 
very existence of the Roman name. These consi- 
derations induced Theodosius to accept the alli- 
ance of the tyrant ; but he stipulated that Maxi- 
mus should content himself with the countries 
beyond the Alps, and thatValentinian, the brother 
of Gratian, should be secured in the sovereignty 
of Italy, Africa, and the western Illyricum. This 
prince^, who was entirely under the guidance of his 
mother Justina, a zealous Arian and a. favourer 
of that heresy, soon found himself em broiled with^ 
his catholic subjects, particularly with Ambrose,* 
archbishop of Milan.. Maximus, not ignorant 
of the religious squabbles which agitated his 
court, s«cretly meditated a design . of turning 

them 
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tfcem to his own account, and of uniting Italj 
to his other dominions, in riolation of the treaij 
lie had just concluded. 

That he might occupy without resistance the 
passes of the Alps, he pressed Dominus, the ambas- 
fla«ior of Valcntinian, to accept a considerable 
body of troops for the service of a Pannonian war. 
This dangerous offer was incautiousjy acceded to ; 
and the march of the auxiliaries was directed by 
the ambassador in person. The artful INIaximus, 
however, followed silently in the rear ; and th^ 
appearance of his cavalry first announced his 
hostile intentions to the soveri*i2;n of Italy. 

Justina and her son placed their only hopes in 
flight, and reached Aquileia in safety ; but 
dreading the event of a sicge>, she resolved to 
throw herself on the powerful protection of 
Theodosins. Accordingly, embarking with Va^ 
lentinian, she landed at Thessalonica. Mean* 
while, the subjects of Valcntinian readily sub- 
mitted to the usurper, and Maximus for a short 
time was undisputed ruler of the West. 

Theodosius received his suppliants with affec- 
tionate concern, and instant preparations were 
made for checking the boundless ambition of ■ 
Maximus, whose ^^te was decided in the short 
space of two months. The steady valour ». ^ 
of the Gauls and Germans, in the pay of ' y* 
the usurper, was confounded by the dex- 
trous evolutions of the cavalry of the Goths, the 
Huns, and the Alani. llie tyrant himself np* 
peared destitute of military skill and personal 
courage; his forces, under the conduct of his 
brother JVIarcellinus, werw defeated in a sharp 
conflict on the banks of the Save; and Theo- 

dosiu 
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<l9sius pushed forward . wkh such diligcuce into 
the champaign part of Ilaly, that Maximus had 
scarcely time to shut the gates of Aquileiai 
«gain^t the victor* 

. The disaffection of that garrison hastened the 
downfalof the usurper, who, disrobed of theim* 
perial ornaaient3» was conducted to the camp of 
Theodosius, and abandoned' to the vengeance of 
the soldiers, who instantly beheaded him. Hi* 
, son Victor, whom he had created Caesar, under* 
vient the same fate, and his brother Marcellinut 
had fallen in battle. To bis wife and daughtrrt 
Theodosius shewed the greatest clemency, aad 
assigned them an honourable and independent for* 
tune. No inarch was made after the adherents of 
Maximus; and the emperor of the East, having 
linnexed to the states of Valentinian those pro- 
vinces which had been rescued from the usurper, 
after spending the winter at Milan, made his tri« 
umphai «ntry.iuto Rome next spring, and fchea 
proceeded . to Constantinople. 

No sooner was *he withdrawn, than the ospiFr 
ing ministers of the humane but timid Valea* 
linian hegan -to domineer over their master. H% 
vas now, in a great measure^ directed by Arbo- 
gastes, a Frank, whom the soldiers had raised, 
without the consent of the emperor, to the rank 
of general. This man had fought with zeal and 
success in the cause of Valentinian, during the 
yevolt of Maximus; but his arrogance increasing 
with his services, and the facility of his master's 
disposition, he at last became insupportabiew 
IBtiil, however, the youthful emperor had not 
the courage to pronounce a dismissal to his inso* 
lent servant; but he threw hima papcr^ containr 

it^ 



iag Bis discharge, and orders to retire. The. 
kanghty Arbogastes, having read it, replied,' 
** My authority does not depend on the smile or 
** the frown of a monarch/' and contemptuously 
lore the mandate. The indignant prince was with 
4HBcalty restrained from drawing his sword ; and 
a few days after this quarrel, Valentinian was 
found strangled in his apartment. The . y. 
tjime of Arbogastes was represented to the ^*q, ' 
world as the voluntary effect of the em- ^ ' 
pcror^s despair; his body was conducted to Mi*- 
lan^ and his funeral oration pronounced by 
Ambrose, whom he had often opposed. Thus fell 
Valentinian the second, in the twentieth year of 
Ids age; alike regretted for the good he had done, 
as for that which was hoped from him in future* 
. The artful Frank did not think proper to as- 
sume the purple himself, but invested with it 
Eugenius^ who had originally been a teacher of 
grammar,, aftenvards of rhetoric ; and at last 
]»d made his way to honour and distinction by 
lus reputation for eloquence. This man Arbo- 
Ifastes had long favoured, and now ma<le him the 
Uk)! of his ambition, in* promoting him to a 
dangerous throne, which he knew he could not 
^pe to fill himself. By the directions of his 
fatron, the new emperor sent ambassadors to 
Theodosius, who amused them with expressions: 
9i friendship, till he had time to prepare for 
waf . Two years were thus spent on both sides-' 
B professing dispositions to peace, but at the' 
aame time exerting their power to support 
tiieir respective claims by force of arms. Euge- 
mius, ill order to strengthen his party, took the 
Pagans under his protection; and • under hiv 

auspices 
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auspices Polytlieism made its last struggle^ Tbe 
senate of Rome having supplicated him to restore 
tk« revcniies to the temple, ami to sanction their 
sacrificesv he polilically granted their demands ; 
and when Theodosim marched against him, tho 
Christians, menaced with disgrace and pereecution, 
put up their united prayers for his safety and suc- 
cess. Their vows and predictions were ably sup- 
ported by the diligence of the imperial geiicrals^ 
Stilicho and Thomasius, and the diftcrcnt hands 
of Ibei-ians, Arabs, and Goths, among the lattei* 
of whonft was the renowned Alaric, who acquired 
the lir&t knowledge of the art of war, under the 
standard of Theodosius. 

Arbogastes, who ruled the western empire ia 
the name of Eugenius, attempted not to defend- 
the extent of a wide and vulnerable fi?0Dtier ; 
but fixed his station on the confines of Italy. 
Theodosius beheld with astonishment tW camp 
of iHe Gauls and Germans, which occupied tbo 
country extending to Aquileia and the banks of 
the river Frigidus. Undismayed, however, by 
numerous' obstacles, he began the attack, and 
placed in the front his barbarian allies, ten thou- 
sand of whoiB perished in the field, withoufmak- 
ing any impression on the camp of the enemy. 
Theodosius, under cover of the night, retired to the 
adjacent hills, filled with the utmost disquietude ; 
and the i^igilaiit Arbogastes detached a line of 
troops to surround him^ The next dawn diseo- 
vcred to Theodosius his danger, and at the some 
ilihtant dispelled his apprehensions. A friendly 
niessftge f^om the kadcr of this detachment, ex* 
pressed their indiDatioa to desert the standard of 
the usurper* 

With 
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With this waexpected reinforcefli^flt, Tlieodo* 
BUS ren<*wcd his attack on the camp of his rival ; 
and a violent tempest, which suddenly rose from 
the eastt driviag llie du^ in the faces of the enemy, 
seconded the efforts of the pious emperor. The 
superstition of the Gauls magniiied the terrors of 
the storm ; and thej yielded without shame to the 
mvisible powers of Heaven. The head of Euge-. 
Bias was separated from his body, as he prostrat- 
ed himself at the feet of Theo<lo&ius ; and Arbo- 
gastcs, by a voluntary death, escaped the uiMti?- 
fication of yielding to the conqueror. 

After the defeat of Eugenius, the Roman world 
acknowledged the sole authority of Theodosius» 
who made a lenient use of his victory, and instead 
of persecuting his pagan subjects who had em-^ 
braced the cause of the late usurper, he endca* 
voured to open their eyes and to withdraw them 
from their error. But though merciful to their 
persons, he destroyed, with the n\ost determined 
zeal, every monuBcent erected to false Gods, 
whom he ptirsoed into Egypt, their cradle, — into 
Greece, their empire, — and Rome, tliat universal 
temple where they were all assembled. And to 
shew the superiority of the chrisrtian religion over 
paganism, his own example taught humility and 
forgiveness of injuries; though political necessity, 
9n some occasions, obliged him to use or permit % 
rigour contraiy to his nataral di^sition for ck* 
mency. 

The inhabitants of Antiock havi>n^ dboewB tka 
grossest iiistilt to the imperial fan>iilfy, after ex* 
perieacing many marks of the favour cif Theo<^ 
dodns, was sentenced to extirpatton. m a mo** 
ment of wrath; but the bishop Flavian inter- 
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Tke Reigns of A r cadi us and Honor hts-^Theo* 
dosius II, and Vakntviian III, 

A D R UFINUS was appointed guardian or 
^* * '^ minister to Arcadiiis^ and Siilicho to 
^ ' Honorius. If these two persons were not 
rivals under Theodosius, they soon became so 
through mutual jealousy of power under his sons, 
who, out of respect to their father's memory and 
virtues, were acknowledged by the unanimous 
consent of mankind, emperors of the East and 
West. Rufin\is, by birth a Gascon, and whose 
character is stained with the imputation of every 
crime, had risen by the favour of Theodosius to 
the praefecture of the East. He possessed dili- 
gence and capacity ; but pride, malice, and co- 
yetousness, tarnished all his valuable qualities. 
Stiiicho, on the other hand, was of Vancjal origin; 
and his strength and stature admirably fitted him 
for the profession of arms, in which he had at- 
tained a high rank, by his prudence and valour. 
A partner in the glory of Theodosius, which his 
conduct had often exalted, the dying monarch had 
recommended to him, with his last breath, the 
care of his sons, and of the republic. The person 
and court of Honories, at Milan, itsadily acknow- 
ledged the ascendant of Stiiicho; but he soon 
shewed a desire of that superiority in the govern- 
ment ai the East also, which, he averred, had 

been 



ken destined for him by Theodosiu?, durbg the 
ininority of his sons. 

In order, to defend himself against these .pre« 
.tensions, Rufinus projected marrying his daughter 
to his imperial pupil, convinced that the father- 
in-law of the emperor would have no competition 
.to fear, and even stood a chance of being asso- 
ciated with his son-in-law in the purple. While 
he indulged these illusory hopes, Lucian, count 
i)f the £ast^ * having incurred the resentment of 
the emperor, by his disobedience to an unjust 
order, Arcadius committed his punishment to the 
jcvengeful Rufinus, the former patron of the ac- 
cused, who, with a malignant joy, undertook a 
rapid journey from Constantinople to Antioch of 
eight hundred miles^ to see the vengeance, which 
he bad prompted, executed on the unhappy of- 
fender. Without going through any of the custo- 
inary forms of justice, Lucian was condemned by 
jds inexorable persecutor to suffer death by tor- 
ture ; and no sooner had Rufinus perpetrated the 
. inhuman act, than he returned with similar speed 
to Constantinople, in order to hasten the nuptials 
of his daughter, whom he intended to bestow on 
the emperor of the East. 

Rut while the pra^fect was satiating his revenge 
at Antioch, a conspiracy of the subordinate mi- 
nisters, directed by Eutropius, the great cham- 
berlain, undermined his influence in the palace. 
Arcadius felt no partial attachment to the daughr 
ter of Rufinus, but listened with eager attention 
to the description, and gazed with rapture on 
the picture, of Eudoxia, the daughter of Bauto, 
a general of the Franks, in the service of Rome, 
¥fhOf after the death of her father^ had been 
o 3 btougjtt 
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brouglit up in a family o€ distifiction at Constotw 
tinople. The emperor had so carefully concealed 
his real designs, that the marriage procession set 
out as if to espouse the daughter of Rafinus, but 
\Fhcn they came opposite the house where Ea- 
doxia resided, it stopped all at once, and the 
principal eunuch entering, invested her with 
the imperial rohes, and conducted her to the 
palace and afras of Arcadius. 

The secrecy and success of this conspiracy 
fixed an indelible ridicule on the character of the 
minister, who was x^'ounded to the very cere hf 
the frustration of his plans ; but while he was 
converting his wealth to the support of his de* 
dining influence at the court of Constantinople, 
he was alarmed by the approach of a very fortBii* 
dable rival in the person of Stilicho, master-gene* 
ral of the empire of the West, who had under* 
taken to lead back the eastern troops that had 
been employed in the civil war against £ugenius« 

In order to supplant this dneaded chief, and to 
render himself necessary to the emperor, Rufinus, 
by underhand practices, stirred up the Goths and 
Vandals to invade his dominions; and horrible 
were the excesses committed by these barbarians^ 
tader their leader Alaric. They passed over 
into Greece, which they ravaged without oppo* 
Sition ; and though Stilicho offered to turn the 
forces which he commanded against them, Ar* 
Cadius, in consequence of the insidious advice of 
Kufinns, forbade him to advance ; and desired 
that the troops of the East,' which he had united 
to his own, might be sent back. The prompt 
•bediepce of the general of the West evinced his 
loyalty to Ihe world, but duit his WYW^je might 

not 



not sleep, lie gave the charge of the borrowcfd 
legions to 'his intimate friend Gainas, a Goth. 

On their approach to Constantinople, Arcadius 
came out to meet theni,«accoropanied by his minis- 
ter. The young emperor they received with accla<* 
matiom ; b«t, on a signal given, they fell upon Rufi- 
1K18, and instantly dispatched him. (iis mangled 
•hody was abandoned to the brutal fury of the popu- 
lace ; bttt his wife and daughter were protected by a 
KligiouB sanctaaiy, and permitted afterguards to 
«pend their lives in a peaceful retirement at Jeru« 
jalem. 

But, though Stilfcho gratified his revenge by 
the murder oi his rival, bis ambition was disapH 
pointed. The emperor Arcadius preferred the 
obsequious arts of the eunuch Eutropius, to the 
itemgemus of a foreign warrior. The charms of 
Eudoxia, and the sword of Gainas, who had been 
l^revailed on to accept the station of master-gfue^ 
«;! of the East, till they were divided by jeitlousy, 
supported the authority of Eutropius ; and^ at 4 
moment when union was most necessary, the sub« 
jects of Arcadius and Honorius were instructed by 
their respective masters to view each other in a 
iio»t>le light. 

The people, who had rejoiced at the death of 
Rufinus, soon found that they had gained nothing 
ky the change. Eutropius was stained with a& 
Ae vices of his predecessor in office, without pos- 
•esBi.ngany of his engaging qualities. The old 
tttnuch was cruJel, deceitful, ungrateful, and sus- 
yicioos. ?Ie distrusted al\ whom he did not per^ 
•Dnally like, and particularly those who had been 
kis bene^tors. Stiticho, still animated mth a 
desire of regul^dng the afiiiira of the East, and 
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, preventing tbeir final niin \Yhich lie fdresaw' wouM 
involve tbe West, had returned to Greece to op.- 
>pose tbe ^devastations of Alaric in that country. 
>£ut roping as jealous of bis preponderance as 
..Rufiqus had been, sent him an imperial mandate 
Ao forbear this officious attention and to retire ; 
jand that he might not offend by halves, he pro- 
.cured a decree to declare the minister of Hono- 
^rius a traitor to the empire ; and caused all his 
^property in the East to be confiscated and sold. 
. The. prudent Stilicho, instead of persisting to 
force the inclinations of Arcadius, left him to hia 
•,imwoFthy favourites, and prepared to assist the 
.majesty of the western empire by the punishment 
.of Geldo the Moor. This man havijig .bfien in- 
-vested with thecommand of Africa, by Theodouua, 
had for twelve years exercised his tyranny over 
tho$e unhappy provinces, and gradually usurped 
.the^administration of justice and of the financei 
ivi thou t account, and without conti-oul. Apprised 
jof the designs of Stilicho against him^ he addressed 
Jiis ho^iage to the feeble Arcadius ; and the mi- 
:^isters of Constantinople took upon them to urge 
ihdr inefifectual claim; while the general of the 
West, despising their interference, thought proper 
to expose Mascezel, a younger brother of the ty- 
rant of Africa, and a jealous Christian, to the 
power of that usurper. Mascezel, who had been 
obliged to fiee for his life to the court of Milan^ 
and whose innocent children had b^en murdered 
.by their inhuman uncle, eagerly accepted th% 
.commission that wai» given him, in order to hav^ 
an opportunity of revenging private as well at 
j^ublic wrangs, and landing in Africa with a body 
of vetcrsm tfoops^ obtained alo^ost a bloodless 

victory, 
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rictory, Geldo, deserted by his troops, attehipted 
to escape into the East ; but being seized and con- 
fined, avoided by a voluntary death the tortures 
vhich he had reason to expect from his incensed 
and victorious brother. Mascezel, however, did 
not long survive bis victory : the court of Milan 
had received him at his return with affec^ted ap- 
plause but secret jealousy ; and soon after in pas- 
sing^ through aj4ver, he was forcibly dismounted 
iriDin his horse, and drowned. 

The joy at Milan for the recovery of Africa, 
was succeeded by the marriage of Maria, the 
daughter of Stilicho, to her cousin Honorius, 
who was then only iburteen years of age. The 
consummation of the royal nuptials were, how- 
ever, delayed by the frigidity or impotence of the 
emperor ; and Maria died a virgin after being ten 
years a wife. It was soon discovered that Hoho- 
rhis was without talents and witbout passions, 
Amused with feeding poultry and similar avocar 
tionS) he was content to slumber through life ; 
and, during an eventful reign of twenty-eight 
jnears, it is scarcely necessary to mention his name. 
Bat the valour and abilities of the master-genei'aU 
ibr a long time compensated for the incapacity 
and indolence of the monarch, and repelled the 
invasion of the barbarians who now multiplied 
tibeir attacks in all quarters. • 

The Goths, probably invited by the treachery 
cf Aufinus, under the conduct of the renowned 
Aiaricy had spread their devastations to the very 
walls of Constantinople. That celebrated leader 
liad solicited the command of the Roman armies; 
but being ivjected, he traversed the plains of 
Thessaly and Macedoiua, dclogcd the fields of 

Phocis 
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iPhocis and Boedtia with his myriads of barba- 
-rians, and all Greece successively felt the terror 
>of his arms. 

The last hope of the people was now placed on 
Stilicho, who advanced to chastise the invaders 
A D ^^^^^'^^^' The mountainous country of 
' 3*07 * Arcadia, was long the theatre of a doubt- 
' ful contest between the two generals ; but 
ithe skill of the Romans prevailed, and the Goths 
were at last surrounded by a strong line of circum- 
O^allation. Stilicho, confident of victory, had re- 
tired from the scene of action, to enjoy the thea- 
ftrical games of the Greeks, where he received the 
ixnortifying intelligence, that Alaric, by equal r©- 
•solution and address, had escaped with his forces 
rinto the dominions of the emperor of the East, 
4and concluded a treaty with his ministers, by which 
-he was recognised master-general of Illyricum. 
. Stilicho immediately withdrew, and the fatal 
€nemy of Rome, by virtue of his office, obtained the 
qpower and watched for the occasion of enriching 
iiis soldiers with the accumulated spoils of Rpme. 
. Reinforcing his army with fresh hordes of bar- 
•barians, Alaric penetrated into Italy,- ani ap- 
proached the palace of Milan before the emperof 
^SLS sensible of his danger. Stilicho endeavoured 
. ^o animate the resolution of Honorius to hold out ; 
and ascending the Alps in the midst of winter, 
"^mmoned to the defence of Italy the roost remote 
•troops of the West — even the legion which had 
been placed to guard the wall of Britain, was 
"hastily recalled. 

; During the absence of Stilicho, the Goths ad*- 
vanced with such impetuosity, that Honorius was 
obiigcil to fly, and at .last took shelter within the 

fortifi* 
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fortification of Asta, a town of Liguria. Alanc> 
iostaiitiy formed the siege of that place ; and it iS' 
probable would have soon forced the emperor of> 
the West to the disgrace of a capitulation, had 
not the return of his master-general, with nu-. 
merous forces saved him. Stilicho cut his way 
through the Gothic camp under the walls of 
Asta ; in consequence of which, the chie& of the? 
Gothic nation were inclined to retreat; but the 
intrepid Alaric declared, he was resolved to find 
in Italy, either a kingdom or a grave. 

The Goths afterwards pitching their camp in * 
the vicinity of Pollentia, were surprised by the • 
vigilance of Stilicho, while they were celebrating - 
the festival of Easter. Several thousands . j^ 
were slain, and among the captives was //%«'• 
the wife of Alaric, who was compelled 
to implore the clemency of the victor. -^ 

In this battle Alaric lost the greatest part of 
his infantry, but he escaped with his cavalry en- 
tire and unbroken ; and pressed towards the gates 
of Rome. The capital was saved by the diligence 
of Sdlicho, who, respecting the despair of his ene-- 
mytptirchased the retreat of the barbarians. Alaric, - 
however, with a characteristic want of faith, at- 
tempting to occupy the city of Verona, found his 
intentions betrayed, and after suffering another sig- 
nal defipat, escaped only by the fleetness of his horse. 

The provinces being now delivered from the in- : 
vasion of Alaric, Honopius celebrated his victories 
in the imperial city ; and on this occasion, for the 
last time, the inhuman combat of gladiators pol- 
luted the amphitheatre of Rome. But amidst- 
the acclamations of triumph, the emperor of the 
West was not iiisensible of future danger from the 

. defence** 
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cbefenceless situation of bis palace at Milan, and 
therefore, to provide against the worst, he fixed 
on the strong fortress of Ravenna for the imperial 
residence. Hi* ejsample was foUov, ed by his fecbld 
successors ; and till the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, this was considered as the capital of Italy. 

The retreat of Alaric did not long secure peace 
to the distracted empire, Radagaisus soon en- 
tered Italy with a formidable body of Huns, but 
Vias taken prisoner, and put to death by Stilicho* 
Isaurian robbers ravaged the East, and the Alans 
entered GauK Palestine was ravaged by douds 
of locusts ; Asia desolated by earthquakes ; and 
Constantine, a common soldier, being raised by 
his comrades to the throne of Britain, esLtended 
his empire beyond the seas. 

During these disturbances and disasters, Ar- 
cadius, the emperor of the East, departed this life 
in the thirty first year of his age, leaving his 
throne to a son named Theodosius, who was still 
an infant. The reign of Arcadius had been turbu- 
lent throughout. Gainas, who, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, had taken of Rufinus, at last 
supplanted Eutropius, his own patron, aird even 
attempted to render himself inde|)cndent, by sei^s- 
ing on Constantinople. Repul^d, howe^^er, by 
the inhabitants, he carried fire and sword into 
Thrace; but being attacked by Fravitus, who 
routed his array, perished in battle. 

Tbis combination of various circumstances 
would appear to have been propitious to Stilicho : 
lie was fa|iier-in-law to Honorius ; married to his 
aunt, a gt^pat minister and ah able gei^era) ; with 
a $on already arrived at an age to second him in 
any enterprise. The usurper ConsHmtimis kad 
invaded Gaul, and carried his conquests even into 
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Spain; Alaric still menaced Italy; and the go- 
vernment of* the £ast had devolved on a child. 
These united considerations pointed out the pro* 
pricty of raising such a man as Stilicho to be an 
associate in the empire; but though Ilonorius 
had' often experienced his services, which had 
more than once saved him from captivity and 
death, he forgot to reward them. The general 
of the West, on the other hand, had offended the 
legionary soldiers, by the partiality he shewed tq 
barbarian recruits, and his enemies taking hold 
of this plea, endeavoured to persuade the weak 
Honorias that his father-in-law held a correspond 
dence with Alaric from interested or ambitious 
motives* Every engine was played off' to render 
Stilicho an object of suspicion to the emperor, as 
be long had been an object of fear to the cour-r 
tiers ; and, at last, an.ordcr was extorted from the 
ungrateful Honohus for his execution. The mi- 
nisters of blood pursued the unfortunate general, 
who, after repressing the ineffectual zeal of his 
followers, submitted his neck to the sword with 
manly resignation. His friends and rela- a »% ' 
tions were involved in his fate : the flight ^^^7 * ' 
of his son Euchcrius was intercepted, and 
he was soon after slain; and his daughter Tlier- 
mantia, who had succeeded her sister Maria, as 
another virgin empress, was divorced. Among; 
the adherents of Stilicho was Claudian, who ha^ 
immortalized the martial deeds of his patipn^ 
and who, by suppliant condescension, eseapedt 
the danger that menaced him. 

Though the foreign auxiliaries, who had been 
attached to the person ©f Stilicho, lamented his, 
fate, yet the desire of revenge for his death was 
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checked by an apprehension for their wives and 
children, who vcrc detained as hostages in the 
strong cities of Italy. The absurd and execrable 
cruelty of Olympius, who succeeded the martial 
Stilicho, involved in one promiscuous slaughter 
these pledges for the fidelity of the barbarians ia 
the imperial pay ; who now came to avenge, by 
implacable hostility, this base violaxioa of the 
laws of honour and humanity. To Alaric Uiey 
cast a look of hope, and, like a wise politiclau, 
Jic received their proffered services, and then sub- 
muted to Honorius the alternative of peace, or 
the payment of a stipulated sum. That he mjght 
liasten the deliberations to wliich this proposal 
A n 8*^^ "^^' ^^ ^^*^^ siege t" Rome, which he 
"v* ■ reduced to the most dreadful extremity. 
|iis request, being acceded to, he retired, 
fiiit some delay taking place in regard to the pay- 
ment of four thousand pounds of gold, he returned 
agani and i;ive:>tc.d the ancient mistress of the 
world. 

During the long period of si:> hundred a^fi 
nineteen years the scut o( empire had never be- 
fore been violated by the presence of a foreign 
enemy. The population at tliis time might 
amount to twelve hundred thousand men; but 
the nobles were totally sunk in luxury and' elii.- 
ininacy, and the j)opulacc, vile and wretched, 
• had been continually recruited by the manumis- 
sion of slaves, or the influx ot foreigners. In 
such a sta*e ol universal degeneracy, the llomaus 
were rather disposed to negociate tbiai to li^jhi ; 
and therefore received as emperor Attains, the 
prasfect of the city, who was obtruded on them by 
Alaric. AViih tlus buvcrcign ol' his own creation, 

tbo 
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Ae king of the Goths entered into a treaty, and 
OQcemore rased the siege, 

Attalus, thus elevated 16 supreme power, and 
finding Alaric withdrawn, no longer considcr«.*d 
himself as the creature of another's will, but 
changing his sentiments with his condition, pre- 
sumed to impose terms on Honoriiis, witli >\hich 
that feeble prince was on the point of complying^ 
when his nephew, Theodosius, arrived opportune- 
ly to his assistance, ^rcadius had assigned the 
guardianship of his son to Anthemius, a great 
statesman, and aC person of integrity; and by his 
suggestions, reinforced with the succours he had 
received, Honorius riecalled the ofier which he 
bad made to Attalus of being associated in the 
empire, and which the upstart had haughtily re- 
jected, Attalus indeed was so intoxicated with 
his slippery grandeur, that he even presumed to 
quarrel with his protector, who' soon deposed 
him from his power, but rtifused to deliver him up 
to Honorius. 

Having more than once tasted the sweets of 
exaction, Alaric rose in his demands, in propor- 
tion to the concessions that were made to him. 
Rome was still the prize in dispute, and to res- 
cue it from pillage, bribes, which only whetted 
barbaric avarice, and not arms, were resorted to. 
Honorius was dilatory in fullilling his promises, 
and Alaric was active to enforce them. While 
these were parleying, famine had made the most 
dreadful ravages in Rome. "War had prevented 
the cultivation of the lands ; and the ports being 
blocked up, the citizens were reduced to indes- 
cribable distress. Human flesh was publicly sold : 
aud mothers, shocking to relate! are said to have 
H 2 ^TcAot^\gi^ 
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prolonged life by devouring their own oflfspring. 
Those miseries, however, great and complicated 
as they appear, were only a prelude to the siege, 
or rather to those horrors which quickly enbucd. 
The chizc^ns, reduced to this dreadful state, 
would have been incapable of a long defence ; but 
conspiracy shortertcd the siege, and brought on 
the crisis. The Salarian gate was opened at mid- 
night in a moment of despair, and the imperial 
city was abandoned to thct licentbus fury of the 
* j^ tribes of Germany and Scythia. " All 
.* * ** the riches of the world," said Alaric to 
his soldiers on entering the gate, " are 
" here concentred t to you 1 abandon them ; but 
*' I Comitiartd you to spill the blood of none but 
*^ the armed, and to spare such as take refuge in 
" the churches." 

I'he pillage lasted, according to the most au- 
thentic account, six days. The Goths 5red the 
town in various places, and many of the most 
splendid edifices were levelled with the ground. 
It is not possible to compute the numbers that 
were massacred, notwithstanding the prohibition 
of Alaric, nor the multitudes thaf^erc reduced 
from an honourable station and affluent fortune 
to the miserable condition of captives and exiles. 
Home, the proud and magnificent capital of the 
universe, which, for eleven hundred and sixty- 
three years, had stretched the arms of her power 
from one end of the earth to another, and had be- 
come rich by the spoils of vanquislicd nations, 
now fell a prey to a barbarian, who had not a 
foot of land he could call his own. The fate she 
had inflicted, she now suffered ; and felt, in her 
turn, the calamities which she had caused so 
many other nations and ciiies to endure. 

After 
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After Alaric had glutted kis army with the 
spoils of Rome, he evacuated that city ; and 
taking with hini his captives and his wealth into 
Campania, he increased both, by the plunder of 
Apulia, Lucania, and Calabria. With an ar- 
dour which coutd neither be quelled byadvcrsity, 
nor satiated by success, he had scarcely reached 
the cvtiemity of Italy, when his desires were at- 
tracted by the inviting prospect of Sicily, and he 
thence extended his hojtcs to Africa. All his de- 
signs, however, were prevented by a premature 
death, which^ after a short illness, fixed the fa- 
tal term of his conquests. 

The ferbcious character of the barbarians was 
displayed in the funeral of this hero, By the la- 
bour of a captive multitude they diverted the 
course of the Busentius, a small river that washes 
the walls of Consentia : the royal sepulchre, 
adonied with the spoils and trophies of Rome, 
was constructed in the vacant bed ; and the stream 
being suffered to return to its natural channel, 
tiie secret spot was concealed by the inhumau 
massacre of the prisoners who had been employ- 
(^ in the work. The Goths immediately raised 
to the sovereignty the valiant Adolphus, brother- 
in-law to their deceased monarch. 

After contemplating Rome in flames and float- 
ing in blooil, its tr^^asures spoiled, and its surviv- 
ing inhabitants dragged into cjiplivity, or i>eek- 
msr liberty in e\^il(>,,let*us take a rapid view of the 
whole empire, and observe in what manner this 
v;;st colubbus was dpstroyed,,' and its members di- . 
v:cied. 

It has been previously menVioned,* that Con- 

steinline, ^ covAnroii solurer', being hiyested with 
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the purple in Britain, had extended his empire 
over the Gauls. His son Conbians, who had . 
been brought up in a monastery, was created 
CaDsar, and, after bringing Spain under his fa- 
ther's subjection, he was raised by him to the dig- 
nity of Augustus. At the time when Uonorius 
was hard pressed by Alaric, their usurpation was 
acknowledged, and Constantine entered Italy 
under pretence of assisting the emperor, but in 
fact to appropriate some portion of the general 
wreck. In this project he was. seconded by the 
treachery of Altabucius, one of the generals of 
Honoriiis, which being discovered, and its au- 
thor punished, Constantine was obliged to retreat. 
The defence of Vienna he committed to his son 
Constans, who had been driven out of Spain by 
. Geroncius the Spanish leader, and soon after lost 
his head, while the father was blockaded in Aries. 
Uonorius, during the siege, sent an able ge- 
neral, named Constantius, against him, who se- 
duced his troops, and forced Geroncius himself 
to fly into Spain, where he was soon after ^ssassi* 
nated; Maximus, a shadow of an emperor, who 
had been raised to that dignity by the late usurper, 
was taken by Constantius, who spared his life, 
'llie same general obliged Aries to surrender to 
the ann> of Uonorius. The principal article of 
the capitulation was, that tlie lives of Constan- 
tino and his bfother Julian should be spared: they 
gftcrwards entered into holy orders, that they 
ntight avoid being the objects of future suspicion; 
but ev(;xi'thi$ prudent huinility did not save them ; 
ibr^ in violation of the faith oiftreaties> Honorius 
caused them to b6 put to death. 
This was ttiQ age of usurpers^ and no sooner 
^ ■"•" was 
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was one quelled, than another rose to supply, his 

place, and sometimes several appeared upon the 

: stage at once. Jovinus, descended from an ho« 

{ Dourable family amoug the Gauls, under the pro- 

i tection of Adolpbus, the successor of Alaric, and 

I some other princes among the barbarians, caused 

himself to be proclaimed emperor, and associated 

' with him his brother Sebastian. His career was 

soon terminated by his impr\ident ofi'ence to his 

principal patrons who put Sebastian to death, 

and sold Jovinus to the emperor for a certain 

quantity of whe4t, of which his army stood in 

need, lleraclianus, another usurper, assumed 

the purple in Africa, and after veutuhng to brave 

Honorius in Italy, was driven back to his first 

station, where his soldiers, eager to obtain the 

price set upon his head, soon after dispatched 

him. 

Adolphus, who had acted a principal part in 
all these revolutions, had for some time taken 
upon him the character of a Roifian general, and 
his attachment to the cause of Honorius was now 
secured by the ascendant which a Roman princess 
had obtained over his heart. Placidia, the daugh- 
ter of the great Theodosius, and of Galiu, his 
second wife, was about twenty years of age, and 
resided in Home when that city fell under the 
amis of Alaric. The barbarians detained the 
sister of Honorius, but their treatment of her 
was decent and respectful ; while her youth, ele- 
gant manners, and suavity of disposition, made 
an indelible impression on the heart of Adolphus* 
The king of the Goths made overtures of marriage 
to the court of Honorius, but met with a disdain- 
ful repulse. Placidiai^ however yielded herself 

withQUi 
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without reluctance to her lover, who was young 
and valiant; and their nuptials were consum mat- . 
ed at Narbonnc. The provincials rejoiced in an 
alliance wi»ich tempered, by the mild influence 
of love, the fierce spirit of their Gothic lord. 
Attains, who had so long been the sport of for- 
tune, assisted at the ccremou)*, and led the cho- 
rus of the hymeaaeai song, which it seems was of 
his own composing ; and was once more invested 
with the purple by the bridegroom, who wished 
to intimidate his brolher-in-law, and force him to 
a durable tivaty of peace. A-ttcr experiencing 
other vicissitudes, Attaliis was at length confined 
in the Lipari blands, where he led a life of tran- 
quillity. His right hand was cut offtopn^vent 
his writing, but on what account is not ascer- 
tained": he was a man fitter for pleasure than bu- 
siness, and appears to have escaped so marly 
dangers by his known native want of ambition. 

His patr6n Adolphus, having restored Gaul 
to the obedience of Honorius, turned his arms 
against the barbarians of S|>ain, but fell by a do- 
mestic treason in the palace of Barcelona, when 
A y. Sengeric was seated on the Gothic throne. 

'^ ' The first act of the new reign "was to mur- 
^* der the six children of Adolphus by a 
former marriage ; and the daughter of Tlicudosius 
XNtts compelled to walk more than twelve mi lis 
before thft horse of a barbarian, the assassin of 
her husband. Placidia, however, soon had her 
revenge: the tyrant was taken off on the sivenih" 
day of hi« usurpation ; and Wnllia obtained 
thij sceptre, by the free choice of his Gothic fol- 
lowers. 

The widow of Adolphus was soon- after obliged ' 
' • by 
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by Honorius to resign her person to liis general 
Constuntius; and from this forced marriage a son 
I was born named Valcntinian. Constantius was 
J associated in the empire ; but enjoyed this honour 
I only seven months, when he died a natural death) 
without ever having been acknowledged by Theo- 
dosius, the emperor of the East. 
' This young prince governed under the tuition 
of his sister Pulcheria, who^ with the approba- 
tion of the minister Antliemius, took the reins of 
empire into Jber hands; and though only sixteeo 
years of a^, evinced' a great capacity for rule. 
She was equally mistress of the court and the 
state ; and by herj inflm^ncc over her brother, 
she caused the eiuiuch' Antiochus, who was ob* 
noxious to her, to be dismissed. Still further to 
strengthen and consolidate her power, she looked 
out for a w-ife for the ' young emperor, in hopes, 
that the person whom she raised to this honour^ 
would be always' devoted to the interest of her . 
benefactress. Chance , presented her with the 
opportunity she wi^lied. Athenais, the daughter 
of the Athenian philosopher Leontius, by whom ' 
she had been educated with uncommon care, on 
the death of her father was deprived by her 
; brothers of her just share of the inheritance ; and, 
in consequence of the reputation for justice^ 
^hich Pulcheria had gained through the whole 
empire, the Athenian maiden came to claim the 
interference and protection of that princess at 
Constantinople. Her sense and her merit pleased 
Pulcheria, and her charms, though she was , 
twenty -eight years of age, inflamed the heart of 
Theodosius. Being prevailed on to renounce 

the 
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the errors of paganism, she was baptized by the, 
name of Eadocia, and soon after conducted to 
the eniperor's bed. 
. y. ' Neither her elevation nor the injuries 
^'qi she had received could prevent the cur- 
* r^nt of natural affection: she raised to' 
the ranks of consuls and pnefects, those brothers' 
\^ho had so much reason to dread her r'cs'ent- 
thent; nor amidst th6 luxury of a palace did she 
neglect those studious acquisitions which had 
contributed to her rise. Iler \yritings, which 
"Were applaiided by a servile age, have not been 
disdained by impartial critic^m; but her glo- 
ries were terminated by an ungrateful compe- 
tition for power with her patroness; and the' 
affections of Theodosius being also lost, she re- 
quested and obtained permission to retire to Jc- 
msalem. Thfe remainder of her life was spent 
in exile and devotion^ ahd with her last breath 
&he pi'olested that she ha'd never been guilty of 
infidelity, the imputation of which seems first to 
have alienated fr6m her fhc regard of Theodo- 
sius. 

While the empire of the East was sr»lcly under 
the direction of women, that of the West was nb 
less so from tlie ascendancy which Placidia 
it^aiAtained over Honorius. Such was the af- 
fection that subsisted between them, that it was 
supposed by some to originate from improper 
motives, and to be carried to an impure excess. 
These malignant insinuations reaching the cars 
of the parties, destroyed their cordiality, and 
iAdutred Placidia to retire to Constantinc»plc. 
While she sojourned there with her son A'alcn- 

tinhin. 
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linian, Ilonorius died of a dropsy, after a . y. 
rcign of twenty-cighl years, pregnant with * ' ' 
great events, some of which reflect immor- 
tal honour on his generals, but scarcely one of 
them on the emperor himself. 

It should be observed, that the regular forces 
hcipg gradually vithdrawn from Britain, under 
the reij;n of flonorius, in order to repel the 
Goths and other enemies of the empire, . y^ 
that island became wholly independent of ^'^ ' 
the Roman power; and the claims of alle- *' * . 
giauce and protection, were succeeded by the 
mutual ofiices of national friendship. During a 
period of forty years, i\\\ tlie descent of the 
Saxons, Britain was ruled by the authority of 
the clerg\, the nobles, and the municipal towns. 

While the ministers of the East were delibe- 
rating, the vacant throne of the West was usurped 
by Jolin, an imperial secretary, supported by 
Aetius, u very'abjc general, who undertook to 
engage the lluns to act ap^inst 'Ilieudosius, 
should'he refuse to acknowledge the tool of his 
own ambition. But the emperor of the cast an- 
ticipated the designs of Aetius, and sent Jiis aunt 
Placidia into the west with her son Valentinian, 
whom he invested w ith the suprcpic authority, at 
the age of six years, under the regency of his 
mother. To support their claims, ihcy were ac- 
companied by an army, comuianded by Ardabu- 
rius and his son Aspar. 'i'he father sent his sou 
with the cavalry by land, and himself embarked 
>vith the iqtantry. A dreadful tempest dispersed 
the fleet; and the vessel which. carried Ardabu- 
rius was wrecked on the coast. He was taken and 
Conducted to Johu at Ravcmia, who gave him a 

friendly 
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friendly Tcci^ption, and allowed him the full liber- 
ty of the town. His impolitic indulgence was re- 
warded \^y the prisoner sending intelligence to bis 
son Aspar, that the soldiers of John were not 
well affected to their master's cause, and desiring 
him to hastci\ with his troops to Ravenna. 

On arriving there, Aspar found the gates open, 
seized upon the usurper, and sent him to Placidia, 
who caused his head to be cut off. Aetius 
who was' adviincing with a formidable army of 
Germans to the assistance of John, being in- 
formed gf the catastrophe, prudently determined 
to make his submission : he was again received 
into favour, aiid constituted commander of a 
great part of the troops of the empire. But 
Aotius was not of a disposition to be satisfied 
with divided power. He saw with jealous and 
malignant eyes the estimation in which Bonifoce, 
an oHlcer commendable both for his virtue and 
abilities^ was regarded at the court of Valen- 
tinian HI, Boniface indeed had displayed the 
most consummate talents in Africa, which he 
not only defended against the attacks of the 
usurper John, but introduced there q4i order 
and regularity which had been long unknown 
before. The empress Placidia estimated the 
fidelity of Boniface as it deserved ; but the in- 
sjdious Aetius insinuated to his royal mistress 
every thing unii^vourablc to the character and 
views of his rival ; and, like a double traitor as 
he was, privately informed Boniface, that the 
empress had laid a plot 'for his destruction ; and, 
to obtain her ends, would shortly recal him 
from his government. Thus preposseisc<l, the 
u;ifortuuate Boniface refused to obey the' im- 
perial 
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penal mandate ; and Pladdia, now no longer 
doubtifig the truth of the insinuations of Aetius, 
ciQjied him to be declared an enemy to the state; 
vhilst his rival was appointed generalissimo of all 
the troops of the empire. '■ 

Boniface defeated the first army that was sent 
tgainst him; hut distrusting his strenfrth to cope 
m^y with his enemies, tailed in the assistatiee of 
GenseriCy king of the Vandals. The principal c(>r>« 
tlitioh of the treaty was, that they should divide 
Africa betwixt them. Full of this agreeable pros- 
])e<^, GenserJc quitted Spain, accompanied with 
hiswbple community of men, women, and children. 
While the Vandals were occupying entire provinces 
tome friends of Boniface, amazed at his association 
with the barbarians, whom thi^y knew he did not 
knrc, and unable to account for the cause, obtained 
leave from Placidia to proceed and interrogate 
him as to the motives of his treason. Bonifuco 
immediately shewed them the letter he had received 
from Aetius, and assured them that nothing but 
self-defence would have driven him to such ex- 
tremities. His friends being entrusted with this 
TOttcher, exhibited it oh their return to the em- 
press; but Aetius being at that time triumphant 
fo Gaul| it was judged prudcfit to dissemble nitk 
bim, and wait for a more favourable opportunity 
of exposing and punishifig his treachery. 

Placidia^ however, addressed Boniface in terms 
of t^e highest confidence and amity, and entreat- 
ed him to use his best endeavours to free Africa 
from the Vandals. The general* heartily adopted 
the views of the empress, and offered Genseric 
considerable sums if he would retreat ; but the; 
Vandals havidg taken possession of the. wh(4e 
- HOME. — III* I COUViU^^ 
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country* oxqcpting otAy thrde cities, of which Caiw 
;ha^e w^s one, the proposals, were treated wkhia* 
suit: the few remaining Romuii soldiers were csl 
to pieces; and. Boni^ce shut up in Carthagb 
There he maintained hiniself upwards of a year; 
but^ length was compelled to surrender, and kad 
the mortitication to behold all Africa, which ht 
had once sajkcd) raya^ in the most cruel maA* 
ner by the biirbariaus whom he had invited thkbcD 
On his arrival at the court of Ravenna* BonU 
face, notwithstanding ^{hat .had happened, vtfl 
•received with the highest marks of distiiKUmi 
and honoured with the command of an army-; a 
circumstance which convinced Aetius that htt 
duplicity and perfidy were discovered- Th» 
' command given to his rival, he construed into at 
unjust derogation from his own dignity-; an^ 
forgetful of their common allegiance, the two 
generals soon after tuok the field tp support their 
mutual pl'cten^iiQns. Ju the battle which eft- 
sued, Boniface received a wound, of which ha 
died a few days after; and Aetius retired among 
the Huns, whence he returned at the head of an 
army to dictate tq h^ sovereign. Placidia fmiod 
it politic to muke her peace with him, by-recciv** 
ing him at court, and restoring him ta tht digoi^ 
ti^s h<?.bad forjaerly enjoyed. Africa, howcvei;, 
^vas only partially recovered from the V^dals; 
and eight years after the dekat of Boniface, Gcn- 
&uric surprised and took Carthage, under the pro* 
festtKions of iiiendsh-ip* 
A Y) A b^ut this period, the empress had the 

'430 * satisfciction of mar-rykig her son Valeft- 
■ ^■' : tiniqn to Eudoxia^ the daughter of 'IVo* 
dpsius; but alrnM*^ at th^ »ijnc moment expe 

< . rieocci 



iknced one of the severest trials a virtuous mo- 
ther can feel. Iler daughter Honoria, though only 
sixteen years of age, Was strongly suspected of arv 
Blicit connection with one of her own domestics: 
and it was Iikewi.se di&co^'ere I that, no less iiv- 
triguing than amorous, she maintained a secret 
omrrespondence with Attila, king of the Huns, to 
vhom she had transmitted a ring as a pledge of 
.! ^sincerity; and invited him to claim her as his 
ipouse, at the head of his army. In consequence 

I ftf those ^^tgmt indiscretions, sliie was remo^Td 
r from the court of the West, which she had dis- 
i graced^ to Constantinople, where the royal family 

II uf the East were in similar agitation by the dis- 
fj jratcs between Pulcheria and the empress Eudo- 
• cia, which have already been noticed ^ and the 
J suspicious jealousy of her husband, that tcrmi- 
! nated, at last, in a separation. 

To these domestic vexations, which Theodo- 
sios was doomed to undergo, were superadded 
many external ills which pressed upon one 
anotheir in close succession. 'I'he eastern empire, 
during this whole reign, was incessantly attacked 
and distressed by the different tribes of barbae 
riansy who were labouring, by reiterated efforts, 
to annihilate the feeble remains of Roman 
power. A contemporary author of reputation 
I has thus characterised the savage hordes, who 
were now become too powerful to be resisted, 
and too numerous to be destroyed : — '* The 
Goths," says he, " are deceitful, but their mo- 
rals are pure; the Alans are less chaste, but 
more honest; the Franks are cunning, lying, 
and perfidious, and even perjury is regarded 
among them as a \'enial offence; the Saxons arc 
I 2 o\id\XT*OLXft> 
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obdurate, but abhor incempierance or excess 5 ttfe 
Gepidae are cruel; the iiuii^:|iftlul<inddis$olul«^ 
and the Geriuaiis drunken* Tbes« vices/' adtis our 
author, ''are much le&s criminalatnong the barb^. 
rians than with the lloraanSy who are inttruct|^d.ta 
the laws of christian morality. Yet these. ceruHA 
exist whhout haunts of debauchery; while th^flo 
who arc not allowed to frequentthem perbom^^y 
permit them on account of the ilomans, who tiayo 
established their religion among them.^ 

Among such of these nations, thus desciibedy 
as still exist, the philosophic eye will still recogf 
nisc too much truth in the original picture^ coan 
pared with the copy in their descendants. Tho. 
evil habits and vices of the ancestors adhere, itt» 
great measure, to their posterity. 

To the restraints of religion, u-hich are gene* 
rally disregarded where morals are neglectedf 
Theodosius added those of the laws, by a col lee* 
tion which was called the Theodosian code. 
This system of jurisprudence soon ceased to ope« 
rate in the east ; but it was generally adopted by 
the Goths, Franks, Germans, and other barba- . 
rians, who conquered Spain, Italy, and Gaul. 
In fact, the descendants of the Romans, a people 
who had once carried the terror of their naraar 
over the whole world, now began to crouch be- 
fore the hordes of barbarians, who poured, in 
successive myriads, from the north, over the finest 
countries on earth. 

Attila, who has been denominated '* the ScourgjS 
of God/' was the most formidable enemy of The* 
odosius. This prince succeeded to the throne of 
the Huns on the death of his father Mundxuk, and 
soon .extended his empire from the Danube to the 

Wolga. 
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Woiga. When he mustered his forces, they frc- 
qoeutly amounted to more than half a million of 
!iMi; and, ae in the state to which the eastern 
cBpire was rcdocerf, resistance w( uhl have been 
TiHv against such a mighty host of warlike barba- 
rians, the emperor was gla<t to purchase siiort and 
precarious truces, by gratifyifig the avarice of the 
king of the Huns. On the least real or affected 
diapicasure shewn by Attila, he noeived embas* 
sies of supplication t^ deprecate his wrath ; and 
irhen he wished to extort money for his own use, 
or to enrich, his courtiers, he generally charged 
some of his most faithful friends with commissions 
ta the Byzantine court, from which they were 
sure to return loaded with spoils. 

To Attita, whose features bore tlic stamp of his 
savage origin, and exhibited the genuine defor- 
mity of a modem Calmuc, Theodosius made the 
most disgraceful concessions; yet every new com- 
yiiance paved the way for another, till the barba*- 
nus chief of the Huns seems to have been tired 
of the insipid trade of extortion unresisted, and 
wished to find a foe worthy of contending with. 
But before the further schemes of Attila were ripe 
for execution, and amidst the anxieties he occa- 
sioned at the court of Constantinople, Theodosius 
died of a tall from his horse, at the age of fifty 
years, after having reigned torty-two. The only 
part of his character for which he is advantage- 
ously known, is that of being very pious. He- 
seems to have had good inclinations; but indo- 
knce or inaptitude for business, rendered hiTin- 
brrent virtiMs of little ava:l t > his people. His 
SKter, Pulcheria, had divided the eftipirc with 
Um; andy «xce^>tix^ <the title, he delegiited to her 
I 3 ^)i:^ 
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the other half, as he left her the ix^hole povier, 
which, had she been as ill-disposed as his ministers 
frequently were, she might have converted to his; 
<lestruction, and the t«tal ruin of his people. But 
though Pulcheria was fond of power, she does not 
appear to have been inclined to abuse it. The 
blind confidence of the emperor in his minister^ 
and even in herself, she forcibly expoi>ed, b^ pre- 
senting him one day an act to sign, in virtue of 
which he was to deliver the empress Eudocia for 
her slave. The negligent Theodosius signed with- 
out reading the paper; and when he had so done, 
his sister^ to his shame and coldfusion, made him 
sensible of the danger of his inconsiderate conduct, 
by expatiating on the danger to which it might lead.. 
By the death of Theodosius, Pulcheria re- 
mained sole mistress of the empire, and her abi- 
lities certainly were as equal to the task of govern- 
ing as most of her predecessors of the other sex ; 
but as there had been no precedent for a woman 
reigning alone, she resolved on marrying, not- 
withstanding the vow of perpetual virginity 
which !$he had made. Her choice fell on Mar- 
clan, whom she accepted, on condition that he 
would never claim any conjugal rights, and in- 
\. j^ vested him with the imperial purple. . ITie 
' ' new emperor, at this time, was about 
sixty years old, and his empress fifty. 
He was a native of Ihrace, and in his youth had 
been severely exercised in poverty and misfor- 
tune. By gradual steps he had risen from the 
ranks of the army to be a tribune and senator; 
and his own example gave weight to the law» 
which he' promulgated for the reformation of 
nianncrs. Val^ntiniaii who might have claimed 

the 
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the empire of the East in right of his wife, who 
was the daughter of Thcodosius, approved the cle- 
fatiun of Mardan, and acknowledged him as em- 
peror. The dominions he already possessed were 
loo extensive for his limited capacity to govern ; 
and he wisely checked the ambition of useless or 
dangerous accessions of power and territory. 

To the imperious demands of Attila, the hus- 
band of Pulcberia replied with temperate cc)u-> 
rage. He signified to the barbarians, that they 
must DO longer insult the majesty of Rome by 
the mention of a tribute; and that if they pre- 
sumed to violate the public peace, they should 
iecl that he possessed troops and arms to repel 
their aggressions. Attila menaced, and saluted 
the two sovereigns of the eastern and western 
' empires with this haughty declaration, — ''Attila^ 
my lord and tkif lord» commands thee to provide 
a palace for his instant reception/' But the 
barbarian, affecting to despise the Romans of the 
east, whom he had alrcadyplundered sufficiently, 
tanied his arms towards, the west, where tho 
sceptre vibrated in .the feeble hands of Valenti- 
nian, who had just lost his mother Piacidia, and 
with her his best defence. 

Scarcely were her. eyes closed, before Attila 
dispatched a messenger to the emperor of tho 
West, demanding his sister Honoria in marriage ^a- 
and to substantiate his claim, he shewed the, ring 
which the princess had sent him, demanding half 
the empire for her portion. Valcntinian extri^ 
cated himself from the present difficulty by 4k 
sum of gold, and averted this scourge from Italy* 
which already impended over Gaul, wher» 
Aetius commanded. Seven hundred ihousand 
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cambj^tants, who swelled the army of Attila, were 
defeated in the plains of Catalaunum ; yet still 
the king of tlie Huns bad sufficient force remain- 
ing, to render himself formidable in Italy, whither 
he retired, sacking the cities, and desolating the 
country. Thither Aetius pursued him, and partly 
by his power, and partly by his address, induced 
him to return once more to Ga«), where he ex* 
pertenced a second defeat from Thorismond, kii^ 
uf the Visigoths. In bis recent invasion of Italy, 
his progress was marked with such terror and 
dismay, that the inhabitants of the Venetian cities 
It^ft them defenceless to the foe, and sought refugs 
IB the little islands on the coast. Thus Attila, 
whose ferocious pride boasted, that the- grass 
never grew where his horse stood, unde8igned(3r 
laid the foundation of a republic, which r«vr9«d in 
llurope the art and spirit of commerciai industry ; 
and only sunk under a power, as formidable as 
that which had contributed to raise it. 

Attila still persbtcd in demanding- Honoriar t<» 

wife; but his. attachment toher diJ not pnevtenC 

him from adding a beautifnl maid, mimed 

Idlicot to the long list of his <}ueens. The mar* 

riage was celebrated at his palace be}'0itd ttie 

Danube i the. king retired fmm the banquet \o 

the nuptial bed ;• and his attendants oi> entering 

the- royal.^apartmentlnext morning, found that 

u:: f. Attila had bum a blood-vessel durmg the 

^\^: nighty and' was auflbcated with the e{- 

^■' foidoii. lUs fttoeralv: Like that of Alaric, 

\W9, celebrated with savafQS pomp.. His body 

was. i&dosed in three cothiBt of^d, of silver, 

Drod q£ iron : the spcik of plundered nations 

^tene thrown. into i the grav^^and the- captives 

:: I' . .: J who 
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vba bad opened the groiiiuK wrre inhumatily 
massacred* The death of this wariior^ ^ho haii 
Bever suffered mankind, to cnjoj any repose^ and 
bad never enjoyed any himself, was attended 
with the destruction of his empire. . His sons 
di^p.uted for the •sovereignty ; and after Yahous 
turns of fortune^ the youngest retired with hi& 
subject horde& into the heart of the Lesser Scy« 
tlua> where they were aoon overwhelined by a 
torrent of uew. biEtrbarians« Aetiuis did not long 
survive the Scythian monarch. The mind of 
Valentinian» .though insensible to glory^ /was 
easily impcessed with distrust and jealousy ; and- 
his new favourite^ the eunuch IlcracHus^ readily . 
perstMided him to undermine, in the life of his go* 
oeral^ the support of his throne^ Gaudeutius^ the 
9oaof Actius» was contracted to Eudoxia, the em- 
peror's da^hter» the indiscreet behaviour of the 
&ther ofieoded his sovereign ; and while he urged 
with intemperate violence the proposed marriage^ 
Valeutinian^ drawing his sword^ plunged it in the 
bosom of Aetiu8» The servile eunuchs followed 
bk example; and the general, ^'ho, with all his 
faultSy hswi more than once saved the empire, fell 
ia the presence of his ungrateful master^ pierced 
h^ innumerable wounds. The unsuspecting fTi«nd& 
ol Aetius being summoned to the palace, were 
separately murdered ; and the contempt which 
had been long entertained fur Valentinian, was 
LOW converted into abhorrence. 

The feeble disposition of the emperor of the 
Wcst» would probably have rendered hint an easy 
prey to the first usurper ; but hi?* vices preci- 
pitated his ruin ; and he became the immediatft 
victim to the just revenge of a noble and injured 
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subject. The wife of Petronias MaximiiSY . a^ 
wealthy seoator of the Aniciaa family, had in- 
spired Vaientinian with impure desires ; her re* 
sistance served only to inflame his passioos ; and 
he reserved to gratify them either by stratagna 
or foroe. Maximus had delivered his ring Co 
the' emperor as a pledge for a considerable sum 
lost at' play ; the emperor seat U by a oonfideii* 
tial messenger to his wife, desiring her, in dM' 
n&me of her husband^ to attsend the empresi) 
Eudoxia; T&e unsuspecting matron having en* 
tered the imperial palace, Valentinian viplaldl/ 
vtithout. remorse^ botk- the laws of hospital!^ 
and of h^iour. Her tean^ on her return to her. 
own house, betrayed the guilty secret to M«3d*. 
mus 'f and her reproaches inflamed his de^re of 
vengeance. Two barborif us, attached to the 
memory of Actius, were admitted among the 
guards of the tyrant,, and presented themselves 
as the ready ministers of revenge; they rushed* 
^ ry upon Valentinian in the- field of Mara, aad 
*^^' without opposition from. -his namefoas 
* train, dispatched him and his favxNuritt 
HeUaclius. Such was the merited and of a 
prince who, during a reign of thirty years^ was 
neither loved, respected; nor feared. 
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jFhMB the Deat^ of ValenUnian III. to the Extini^ 
Won of the JFestern Empire, 

CO rapid was the succession of sovereigns, and 
*^ so numerous the evcpts rliat intervened be- 
tween the death of Valentinian and the final sub- 
▼ersioh of the western empire, that we must en* 
cieavour to generalise our narration, in order to 
emtyracc the variety of circumstances connected 
with the subject. 

No sooner was Valentinian taken off, than 
Petronius Maximum, who had been the instigator 
of hb murder, was saluted emperor by the senate. 
His short r^ign of three months was embittered 
hy remorse and guilt ; and when he accepted 
the purple, be relinquished for ever that happi- 
ness which had so eminently distinguished his 
private life. Policy sanctioned the marriage of 
his son Palladius with the eldest daughter of the 
Ihtc emperor; and on the opportune death of his 
own wife, that he might, in some measure, re- 
taliate the injury he had received, he forced the 
empress Eudoxia to his arms. Being certified, 
from his own indiscreet confession, that he was 
the assassin of her deceased husband, she regarded 
the usurper with abhorrence ; and hopeless of 
assistance from the east, as the forces of Marcian, 
who had now lost Puldieria, were otherwise em- 
ployeil, she secretly implored the aid of the king 
of the Vandals, to rescue her from worse than 
captivity. Genscric eagerly embraced this fair 

I 
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opportunity of disguising his rapacious clesigns, 
under the specious names of justice and compas- 
sion, and equippiT]g a miniercHis fleet of Moors . 
and Vandals, after a favourable voyage cast 
anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, 

Though Maximus was r^pcctable in private life, 
his abilities were not equal to the support of a sink- 
ing empire, and the approach of theVandals eeemod 
te stupify and confound him. Instead ofopporfng 
the enemy, he recommended the disgraceful mea- 
sure of a precipitate retreat; but no sooner did he 
appear in the streets, than he was assaulted by a 
shower of stones, and a torrent of abuse, while the 
sword of one of his soldiers avenged the death of 
Valeutinian, and the wrongs of Eudoxia, and ter- 
minated the misery of a feeble and transient reign* 
In a few days Genseric advanced to the gates 
of the defenceless capital, when the intercession 
and eloquence of Leo, the bishop of Home, pre- 
vailed on the Vandal to spare the unresisting 
multitude, to exempt the captives from torture, 
and to protect the city from a conflaaration. 
* jy I'he pillage, however, lasted fourteen 
455 ^^^^ ' ^ whatever yet remained of 
public or private wealth, was diligently 
collected, and conveyed on board the vessels of 
Genseric. Eudoxia now saw, and had reason 
to lament, the imprudence oif her conduct in 
forming such an alliance: the unfortunate em- 
press, with her two daughters, were compelled to 
follow the conqueror, who instantly hoisting sail, 
returned in triumph to Carthage. 

Avitus, a roan of eloquence and courage, who 
bad been entrusted by Maximus with the general 
command of the forces in Gaul, while on a visit 

to 
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to Tbcodoric, king of the Goths, was astonished 
.by the intelligence that his master was slain, and 
that (lomc was pillaged by the Vandals. The 
Visigoths were attache4 to the person of Avitus, 
and respected his virtues. The annual assembly 
of the seven provinces, held at Aries, naturally, 
inclined to promote the most illustrious of their 
countrymen; and Avitus was nominated by the 
representatives of Gaul to the sceptre of the 
West. The consent of Marcian, the emperor 
of the East, was easily obtained ; and Rome and 
Italy, long habituated to submit to the strongest 
party,* gave their silent assent. 

Theodoric, the friend of Avitus, and the succes- 
sor of his elder brother Torrismond) supported the 
character of his warlike ancestors. The Suevi, after 
the departure of the Vandals, had aspired to the 
conquest of Spain; the ambassadors ofAvitusoifor- 
ed them advantageous terms of peace and alliance, 
which were backeid bythcdeclaration of Theodoric 
to his brother-in-law, the king of the Suevi, that 
unless he retired, he must expect the joint oppo- 
sition of the Romans and Visigoths. *' Tell him,*' 
replied the haughty Rechiarius, '< that I equally 
'' despise his friendship and his enmity; but that 
" I will soon try, whether he will dare to wait 
" my arrival under the walls of Toulouse." The 
indignant Theodoric instantly passed the Pyrcn- 
nees to meet the bold challenger : the Suevi 
irere vanquished and almost exterminated ; and 
their king, who had been delivered up to the 
idctor, was put to death. But while the Gothic 
monarch conquered in the name of the emperor 
f)f Rome, the power of his friend had expired, 
ind the honour and interest of Theodoric were 
vounded by the event* 

E0M£. — III. BL A.nVV^'^) 
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Avitus, at the solicitation of his subjects, had 
fixed his residence at Rome ; but the senate be- 
lield with disgust the imperial ornaments invest- 
ing a stranger from Gaul. Their murmtArs, 
however, would have been useless, had they not 
been encouraged by Count Ricimcr, the grand? - 
son of VVallia by the mother's side, and on his 
father's, descended from the nation of the Suevi, 
Entrusted with the defence of Italy, his impor- 
tant services rendered him formidable ; and on 
his return from a conquest over the Vandals, be 
boldly proclaimed to Ayitus, that his feeble 
A r\ reign was at an end. The emperor, with* 

'q' out resistance, descended from his throne, 

^ ' and hoped to find security in assuming 
the sacred character of bishop of Placentia ; but 
even in this peaceful station, the hatred of the 
Senate pursued him, and he was at last sacrifice^ 
to their implacable resentment. 

On the abdication of Avitut, Ricimcr gox-crpeJ 
Italy under the title of Patrician, and dclegsited to 
Majorian, who had been a participator in the glory 
of Aetius, the conspicuous station of master- 
gencrttl of the armies. The approved merits of 
Majorian induced the barbarian to comply with 
the unanimous wish* of the Romans; and after 
an interregnum of four months, the master-general 
having signalised his skill and valour in a victory 
(gained over the Alomanni, hp was elevated to the 
imperial throne. The sentiments he expressed 
on receiving this unsolicited honour, would have 
done credit to any character; and his virtues 
derived additional lustre from being contrasted 
with his immediate predecessors. 

The civil regulations of Majorian all tended 
to the relief of the oppressed, the purity of mo- 
rals, 
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nd the restoration of whatever had been 
i or destroyed in the capital.. His mili- 
eparations principally pointed towards the 
y of Africa; and with this view he at- 
1, by his liberality, many thousands of the 
e, the Ostrogoths, the Suevi, the Alani, 
her barbarians of the remote north, who 
lied in the plains of Liguria, In ihe midst 
rerc winter, the emperor, clad in complete 
p, conducted them over the Alps, and 
ards vanquishedj and admitted to an al« 

tbe martial king of the Goths. 

as the Vandals were powerful in ships, 
iftn wisely. considered that a fleet would be 
Liy to ensure his success : and accordingly 
lUDdred galleys were equipped and collected 
qpadous harbour of Catthagena. Genseric, 
id long defied the Roman power, now began 
! the event, and sued in vain for a peace, 
it of despair the Vandal tyrant reduced 
tania to a desert^ to check the invader's 
IS ; but his alarm was soon dissipated, and 
apes of Majorian blasted, by the false 
I of the Romans. In consequence of trea- 
ts information, the usurper of Africa sur- 
the unguarded fleet in the bay of Cartha- 
and the preparations of thtee years were 
^ in a single day. The Vandal again 
sd his solicitations for peace, which were 
:ceded to, that Majorian might obtain time 
«ir his fleet; but a dreadful sedition, fcr- 
i by Count Ricimer, soon after obliged 
ian to resign the sceptre ; and four days 
lis resignation, it was reported that he died 
fsentery. With Majorian expired the hopes 
J and the Roman name. 

k2 T:\vaX 
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That Ricimci*, who for some time had held tie 
destiny of the western empire in his hands, might 
not be again eclipsed by superior merit, he inv^ed- 
with the purple an obscure person, named Le^ol'' 
Scvcrus; but boundcdhis dominions by theA]ps>- 
MardL'llinUs jind Acgidius, however, disdained. to 
acknawlcd^ this phantom of an emperor, the for- - 
mcr of whom occupied Pannon^a, aud the latter* 
the countries - beyond the A Ips. 'i'he authority of' 
/.egidiua ended only with hiiy life, but it is supposed 
this was shortened by the insidious arts of Riciraer^' 
Ti^e life and. reign of Severus, which lasted no 
longer than^they were- agreeitble'^to his. patron, 
were protracted for six years. > During that pe- 
riod, Italy wi8.afiiictedby the incessant depredtf-- 
tions of Ihe. Vandals, who spread the terrors of 
their arms from the pillars of Hercules io tbemoulk 
of the. Nile. Genseric, howcUer^ found out a plau- 
sible pf etence for his hostilities. He had married 
Eudocis, the eldest daughter of E^udoxia tbe em- 
press, whom, he had caiTied away-captive, to his 
eldest son Hunneric ; and in consequence of this,- 
asserted a legal claim to a part of the imperial pa- 
trimony. 

The emperor of the East purchased, by a va^ 

luable consideration, a necessary peace; the 

widow of Valentijiian, and her youngest daugh- 

. 1^ tcr Placidia, wore restored; and th« 

46'2 * ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Vandals . was confined to 

the territories of the West. Ricimer, 

who had the ambition .to make emperors hot 

the policy not to be one himself, embarrassed 

by the difficulties of his situation, long solicited 

in vain the assistance of Constantinople; and, 

at last, as the. price of ailiauce, was compelled 

to 
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(o accept a master from the choice of the fiyzan* 
tine court. 

Marcian, who had conducted the afiairs of the 
East with vigilance and success, during the life of 
his nominal empress Pulcheria, after her death 
continued to display the same vigour and firmness; 
but he refused to draw his sword against Genseric. 
On the demise of Marcian, Aspar might have as- 
cended the throne, if he would have subscribed 
tlie Nicene creed ; but not being sufficiently ortho- 
dox himself, he used his influence to raise to that 
dignity Leo, of Thrace, a military tribune, and the 
principal steward of his household. The tempe- 
rate firmness of Leo resisted the oppression of his 
patron ; and Aspar presumed to reproach his so- 
vereign with a breach of promise, in regard to an 
appointment. *^ It is not proper,'^ said he, inso- 
lently shaking the purple, '' that. the man who is 
*' invested witn this garment, should be guilty of a 
** falsehood.'' — ** Nor is it proper," retorted Leo, 
'* that a prince should be compelled to resign his 
" gwn judgment, and the public interest, to the 
<' pleasure of a subject/' 

iMween those two it was impossible that any 
cordiality could longer exist ; an army of Isaurians, 
gradually introduced into Rome, undermined the 
power of Aspar ; and Leo, listening to the com- 
plaints of the Italians, resolved to put an end to 
the tyraimy of the Vandals, and invested Anthe- 
nuus with the purple of. the West. 

This prinoe was graadson of the prxfect who 
had so ifkbly pruteeted the inftint reign of Theo- 
dosius^ add h^l. married the daughter of Mar- 
cian^ in comi^uenGe of: whkh he had ^me pve« 
tensions to succeed •his^ther*in*lW; but bearing 

i. . - K 3 tlie 
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the disappointment with patience, he was re« 
warded with the sceptre of the western empire. 
A T) The nuptials of his daughter with the 
4*67 ' P^tr^cian Ricimer, promised to secure thb 
' ' fidelity of that formidable barbarian; and 
the campaign against the Vandals was opened by 
the praefect Heraclius, who subdued the province 
of Tripoli, and prepared to join theimperial army 
under the walls of Carthage. Marcellinus became 
reconciled to the two emperors, and evinced his 
allegiance to Anthemius by expelling the Vandals 
from the island of Sardinia. 

The immense preparations of the East at last 
began to be put in motion. A fleet of eleven 
hundred and thirteen ships sailed from Constan- 
tinople for Carthage; and the number of soldiers 
and mariners exceeded one hundred thousand. 
Basiliscus, the brother of the empress of the 
East, was entrusted with the important com« 
mand; and the troops, after a prospcious navi- 
gation, were landed at Cape Bona, about forty 
miles from Carthage. The imperial general 
was supported by the anny of Heraclius, and" 
the fleet of Marcellinus, and the Vandals were 
repeatedly vanquished. At this crisis, had 
Basiliscus boldly advanced, Carthage must have 
fallen; but Genseric, having recourse to his 
wonted artifices, solicited and obtained a truce 
of Ave day^. During this short interval, the 
wind becoming favourable to the Vandal chie^ 
he manned the largest of his ships with the most 
resolute of his follbwens, wha to#ihg nt(^ tbem 
several barks filled with combostiUesi impaled ' , 
them, under cov<er'of the nighty agginst the un- 
guarded fleet of the Roiaotisi aod while they 

endeavoured 
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urt^ to escape the fire-ships, they were as« 
>y the galleys of the Vandals. Basiliscus fled 
oir.mencetnent of the action, and returned 
:antinople with the loss of more than half 
and army, not without the suspicion of 
though he escaped punishment through 
erful intercession of his sister. Heraciiu^ 
iculty effected his retreat through the de- 
rarcellinus retired to Sicily, where he was 
PT assassinated ; and the coasts both of the 
1 the West were again exposed to the ra^ 
' the Vandals. 

leath of Majorian had dissolved the allii 
ween the Goths and the Romans. Theo- 
ving obtained possession of the territory of 
ic, by the selfish policy of Ricimer, waa 
to invade the provinces which acknow* 
be authority of Aegidius ; the barbarians 
eked near Orleans; but their ambition wa^ 
edged under Euric, the brother and sue-* 
Theodoric, who passing the Pyrenees, car-* 
r arms into the heart of Lusitania, and 
the Suevi to hold Galicia as a dependent 
sty on the Gothic monarchy of Spain. Ii| 
is they were no less successful ; for from the 
I to the Rhine and the Loire, very few 
aisted the victorious arms of Euric, The 
»tifidence was lost ; the resources of the 
re exhausted ; and the inhabitants of the 
bod it vain to expect protection from thQ 
lie emperor of the West. 
tease these calamities, a discord broke out 
Anthemius, and the still powerful Rici^ 
het haughty barbarian, impatient ef a su<» 
kiited from Rome ; and fixi^ his residence 

5 
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at Milan, menaced Italy with a civil wax. At. 
last, he was prevailed on to negotiate, and Epi- 
phanius, bishop of Pavia, was charged with the. 
commission. Antheinius, after recapitulating the 
favours conferred on Ricimer, and the natural duty 
he owed him b^ being the husband of his daughter, 
exclaimed, ** Shall 1 now accept his perfidious 
** friendship? Can I hope that he ^ill respect tlie 
" engagements of a treaty, who has already vio- 
'* kited the duties of a sonT' But the rescntnacnt 
of the emperor evaporated in these piissionate ex- 
pressions; and Kpiphanius returned, with the flat- 
tering hope, that he had restored the peace of 
Italy. Ricimcri however, only changed bk mode 
t>f attack, and resolved secretly to subvert the 
throne of Antheniius. For this purpose he aug- 
mented his barbarian troops, and advancing to the 
hanks of the Anio, there expected the arrival of 
the senator Olybiius, whom he resolved to invest 
with the imperial purple. 

'1 he object of the present favour of Ricimer was 
clfL'Scemled from the Anician fau.ily, and having maF-^ 
r-itd riacidia, the youngest daughter of Vt^len- 
tinian, had souio pretentions to the throne., 
NVheii the hauohty disposer of Roman power, 
therefore, nuditnied the ruin of .Anthemius, he 
tempted Olyhriu^ with th<'. otler of a diadem; whick 
flattering hU vuiiity at the vxpeuce of his happi- 
ness, hv M'.t (Kit from Constantinople, witli thi; ap- 
pirobation (;f the emperor of the East, and landed 
* |x at Ravenna, vy-hcre he was received in thC; 
* ^ * cainp of lUcimer as .the sovcrci^ of the 
wTstcra world. . .... 

. I he pairician had. already extended his pQfttt: 
fioii) the Aijio t^ ijRiu Milvism bfidge, md. {mw-^ 

sessed 
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tested the two quarters of Rome that were sepa- 
rated by the Tiber; but the remainder of the city* 
with the great majority of the senate and people, 
adhered to the cause of Anthemius, who, with the 
assistance of a Gothic army, was enabled to pro- 
tract his own life, and the public distress, by a re- 
sistance of three months. At length the victorious 
troops of Ricimer penetrated to the heart of the 
city, and Anthemius, dragged from his conceal- 
ment, was massacted by the command of his 
son-in-law. 

About six weeks after, however, Italy was de- 
livered from the tyranny of Ricimer *, by a pain- 
ful disease. He bequeathed the command of his 
army to his nephew Gundobald, a prince of the 
Bargundians; aadOlybrius himself, whose death 
does not bear any marks of violence, scarcely 
filled the thfone of the West for the short period 
of seveii months. 

Leo, the emperor of the East, was persuaded 
to invest with the purple of the West, Julius 
Nepos, the nephew of Marcellinus, and who had 
niarried one of the nieces of the empress Varina ; 
but in consequence of the indecision of the By- 
zantine court, Gundobald found leisure to raise 

♦ At a :inie when power constituted right, and he who 
could command most soldiers, disposed of the empire as he 
pleased, Ricimer appeared on the stage of public life. He 
^as a prince of the rojral blood of the Suevi, aad from his 
earliest years esteemed by the lloman armies. His pane« 
mrrists have styled hiii^, " The greatest captain of his time 
—The iuvincihlc, — more courageous than Sylla, — more 
prudentthan Fabius, — more an^iable thanAf etellus, — more 
eloquent than Appius, — more resolute than Fulvius, — and 
more expert thanCamilius :" but he seems to hare deserved 
no other character than that of a safage and a turbulent 
jicmagogue. 

to 
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to the same dignity an obscure soldier - naxpec! 
Glycerifus ; who. soon exchanged the Roman 
Isceptre :for the. bishop tie of Salona; and the 
Borgundian prince having retired beyond the 
Alps, Nepos was acknowledged by the Italianj^ 
and the provincials of Gaul- 

The ^vourable omens which attended the be<! 
ginning of his reign, were soon changed byhia[ 
cession of Auvergne to the Visigoths; and hi* 
repo^ was speedily disturbed by a furious sedi«> 
tion* of the barbarian confederates, who, under 
tlie command of Orestes, advanced from Rome 
to Ravenna* Nepos, instead of having recourse 
to arms, fled to his principality of DalmaM^ 
where, after an equivocal reign. of five years, he 
^as as^ssjnatcd by the ungrateful. Glyqerius^ . 
who, as a reward for his crime, obtained the, 
archbishopric of Milan, 

After the death of Attila, the bravest yquthsj 
of the nations who had recorered their indepen- 
dence, enlisted themselves in the army of the 
confederates, who formed the defence and terrqi 
of Italy. Among these was Orestes, descended, 
from an illustrious family in Pannonia, whi»^ 
disdaining to obey the Ostrogoths, to whom his. 
native country was coded, enlisted in the armies 
of Komc. By the successors of Valentinian^ he 
was rapidly advanced in the military profession^ 
and by Xepos himself was elevated to the digni- 
ties of partricianand master-general of the troops. 
These, when Orestes declined the purple, readily 
consented to acknowledge his son Augustulus, a 
child, ns emperor of the West; but it waisoon dis- 
covered that the precarious sovereign of Italy was 
onl^ perhiitlcd to choose- between being the slave 

and 
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fcrich fhe victim of his bArbariaii mercenaries. 
Yhe$e demanded that a third part of Italy should 
be divFded among them ; and Orestes^ with a vir- 
tuous fortitude that deserved a better fate, deter* 
mined to encounter the ra^e of an armed rauUi- 
lude, rather than sHibscribe the ruin of an innocent 
people. He relfired to Pavia for eeciirity ; but the 
fortifications of the city bein^ stormed by the 
ftoldiors, led on by Odoacer, a bold barbarian, the 
rage of the confederates was not appeased tiU 
Orestes was put to death'. 

Odoacer, was the son of Edecon, once in high 
favour with Atiila. The father had listened to 
A conspiracy against the life of his sovereign, but 
his apparent guilt was expiated by his merit, and 
his name is honourably mentioned as the leader 
of the Scyrri, in th^ unequal contest of the Huns 
4nth the Ostrogoths. Etiecon did not survive 
this defeat, and left two sons, Anulf and Odo- 
acer: the former rctired to Constantinople; 
#here lie sullied the film'e he had acquired in 
Mxmt by the assassination of a generous benefac- 
tor; the latter led a wandering life among thd 
barbarians of Noricum, till he was encoiiragcd 
by a favourable prediction to return to Jtfklyp 
•* Pursue your design," said Severinus the ?aint 
whose approbation he solicited; you shall soon 
*• cast away this coarse garment of skin?, and 
" your wealth will bjfe equal to the liberality of' 
** your mind." The sl^ccej^ of the barbarians 
gave validity to the words of the prophecy: 
he was admitted, and soon gained tin hohoura^lc 
rtink among the guards bf the wdste'r'h ciiijiite; 
his manner^ were grkdually pojish'ed, his mili- 
tary skill' improved; ' and on the exdcution of 
Orestes^ the confederate!^ sali^ted ' lvi<n ^V\h ^W 
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title of king ; but he was too politic to assumethe 
purple and diadem, and had too much pride to be 
a nominal emperor, like many of his predecessors. 
The feeble and youthful Augustus, or Augus- 
tulus as he was called« was directed to signify 
his resignation to the senate; and that assembly 
in an epistle to Zeno, now emperor of the East, 
disclaimed the necessity of continuing the impe- 
rial succession in Italy, since, as they flatteringly 
observed, the majesty of the monarch of Con- 
stantinople was sufficient to protect both the East 
and the West. They further added, " that the 
republic might safely confide in the civil and 
military virtues ofOdoacer; and they humbly 
requested that the emperor would invest him with 
the title of^patrician and the administration of 
the diocese of Italy/' Zeno, after due deli- 
|>eration, found it prudent to comply with their 
requisition ; he gratefully accepted the imperial 
ensigns, and entertained a friendly correspond- 
ence with the patrician Odoacer, who shewed 
. his clemency to Augustulus, and assigned him a 
splendid income to support him in a private sta- 
tion, at a villa in Campania. 

Thus ended the empire of the West, £*■« 
hundred and seven }xars afrcr the foundation of 
the Roman monarchy, by the decisive battle of 
Actium; and twelve hundred and twenty-nine 
from the building of Rome. Writers have not 
£ulcd to remark, that the empire began in Augus- 
tus, and ended in a prince called by a diminu- 
tive of the same name. 

Before w£ resume the history of the eastern 
empire, a general view of the state of Europe, 
which succeeded this important revolution, can- 
not fail to be entertaining and instructive. 

Odoacer, 
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Otloaccr, the first barbarian, who reigned iii 
Italy, proved not unworthy ^f the high station to 
which his valour and fortune had exalted him. To 
gratify the prejudices of his subjects, he restored 
the consulship of the West, and successively d I led 
the curule chair with eleven of the most illustrious 
senators. The civil administration of Italy wa4 
still exercised by the praetorian praefett; the reve-*- 
nues were collected by the Roman magistrates; 
and under a pripce of the Arian persuasion, i( 
appears that the catholics lived unmolested. 

but though Odoacer was formidalile to his ex- 
ternal enemies, he was not able to' restrain the 
licentiousness of his own troops, who claimed tt 
third of the landed property of Italy; and in 
consequence of a compliance with their demands, 
the misery and desolation of the other two- thirds 
followed. The tributary harvests of Africa and 
l^gypt being withdrawn, the number of inha^ 
bitants was continually diminished with the 
means of subsistence; and pope* Gelasius, a 
subject of Odoacer, afTirraSj that in some districtj 
the human species was almost extirpated; 'while 
famine and pestilence glcan(»d the miserable re- 
fuse that had escaped the edge of the sword. 
Yet, amidst the general distress, Odoacer main- 
tained with reputation his station fdV fourteen 
years, during which he strengthened his power 
by alliances with the most powerful of the bar- 

• Pope, from a Greek word signifying father, in th^ 
Fast is an appellation given to all christian priestts; an4 
in tht W«st, bishops were called by it in ancient time^ 
though it gradually begsm to be restrain^.d to the bishop 
of Ronie^ to whom it has dow been cxclusirely apprOpn* 
ated for many ccnturiei. 
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barians; but at last be was coiiir)cllcd to. yield to 
the superior genius oi^beodoriCt King of tbeOstro« 
goths. lie resigned to )Curic, the king of the Vist« 
gotiis, all the Roman cpnc^uests be}ond the Atps» 
as far as the Rhine and the Ocean ; and under the 
reign of £unc, the Gothic nation might be said to 
aspire to the iiionarchy of Spain apd Gaul. The 
In ust distant and savage nations respected bis power 
and courted I^is friendship; and his palace at 
Bourdeaux was crowded by the ambassadors of 
the lieruli, the SaNons, the Burgundians« and the 
Franks, Ibe growing dominion of the Visigoths, 
Jiowevev, was checked by the premature death of 
Iluric; and his son Alaric was an helpless in^t, 
^viien his adversary C|ovis had jgrown into distinc- 
tion ior \\h ^nibition and yalour. 

Chiidpric, tl^e fi^tji^r of Clovis, had been hos- 
pitably entertained d\iring his exile* by the king 
und queen of the Thiiringians • and, with an in- 
|;ratitu<le which seems to have been fashionable 
;n all ages, alienated the atfections of the wife of 
his benefactor, Oh the restoration of Childeric, 
pasina, the que^n of the Thuringians, fled from 
her husband's to her lover's arms; and the off- 
spring of this union w^s Clovis, who on the 
death of bis father, at fifteen years of age, in- 
herited a very limited kingdom, confined to the 
island of the Batavians,. with the dioceses of Tour- 
nay and Arras. Thekinclied tribes 6f the Franks, 
who had seated themselves along the Belgic 
rivers, were governed by their independent princes 
of the Merovingian race; but though in peace 
they obeyed the horcditar}' jurisdiction of .their 
chiefe, yet th»^y were free to follow the standard of 
a/>y victorious gciicraj ; and* the superior merit of 
■' • • • • Clevis 
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Clovis soon attracted the allegiance of the national 
confetleracy. VV'ith a strict discipline he combined 
the most generous disposition; and in a few years, 
the Belgic cities acknowledged him king of the 
Franks, while he had enlarged his dominions east- 
ward by. the conquest of the country of Tongres. 

The Alemanni had subdued the northern parts 
gf Helvetia, and had spread themselves over the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. At last, their 
invasion of the kingdom of Cologne summon* 
ed'tothe support of his allies the valiant Clo- 
vis. In. the plains of Colbiac, about twenty- 
four miles from Cologne, he encounter- . j^ 
ed, and, after an obstinate conflict, van- '^ * 
quished, the invaders of GauL The king ^ * 
of the Alemanni was slain in battle, and his 
trembling subjects pursuecJ int© the heart of their 
forests. The magnanimous Theodoric, who then 
' ruled over Italy, and had married the sister of 
Clovis, congratulated his brother on his victory, 
but mildly interceded for the unfortunate fugi- 
tives. The Gallic territories which had been oc- 
cupied by the Alemanni, submitted to the con- 
queror; but the inhabitants obtained the in- 
dulgence of enjoying their peculiar manners and 
institutions, under the goverhment of official 
and at last of hereditary dukes. After the con- 
quest of the Western provinces, the Franks alone 
maintained their ancient habitations beyond the 
Rhine, and gradually subduing the countries a«> 
&r as the Elbe and the mountains of Bohemia, 
secured the obedience of Germany. 

Clovis, till the thirtieth year of his age, had 

continued to worship the gods of his ancestors ; 

but having married Clotilda, a niece of the king 
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of Burgundy, who was educated in tlie christian 
faith, his Conversion was greatly facilitated through 
her means. HemigiuSj bishop of Rheims, strength- 
et)ing by his eloquence the assiduities of conjugal 
aflection * the king of the Franks cojisented to be 
baptized, and his example was readily followed by 
his loyal subjects, while the zeal of the clergy was 
interested to extend the dotninion of the cathoh6 
Clevis. 

'I'hough th^ foundations of the Armoric^n re- 
public had been r(?i>eatedly overthrown; the peo- 
ple asserted the dignity of the Roman name, and 
resisted the attacks of Clovis, w ho endeavoured to 
extend his conqUfcsts from the Seine to the Loire* 
An honourable union effected what arras could 
not do: the Franks esteemed the valour of the Ar- 
inoricans; and the latter were reconciled to the 
Religion of the Franks, and accepted wi thou t'ihame 
. r) ^^ic capitulation proposed by CIovij. 1 he 

" y * northern provinces of Ganl, however, were 

^ ' slow and gradual acquisitions ; and seem 
to have been obtained as much by the policy as 
tlic valour of the king of the Franks* 

'I'he kingdom of Burgundy which extended 
from the forest of Vosges to the AlpSj and the 
st;a of J^Iarseilles, was governed by Gundobald, 
who, to consoHdatc his power, had slain two of 
h\^ brothers, one of W'hom was the father of Clo- 
tilda, while Godogcsil, the yonngcst, was nci-mitted 
fo possess the dependent principality of Geneva. 
Ihe conversion of Clovis nad raised the \io[yt5 of 
the orthodox ctergy of Burgundy ; and their Arian 
chief, desirous to put an end to religious diffcr- 
€Hircs, convened an assembly of his bishops at 
tyons. In the midsf of their debates, an abrupt 

question 
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question from the sovereign revealed the agitation 
o( his mind. ** If you truly profess the christian 
** religion," said he, " why do you not restrain the 
** king of the Franks ? He has declared war against 
** me, and threatens my destruction by forming al- 
** liances with my enemies. A sanguinary and 
" cove-tous mind is not the symptom of a sincere 
•* conversion : let him shew his faith by his works." 
Avitus^ bishop of Vienna, made this casuistical re- 
ply : *' We are -ignorant of the motives and designs 
" of the king of the Franks; but we are taught by 
'' scripture, that the kingdoms which abandon 
** the divine law are frequently subverted : Re- 
** tiirn with thy people to the law of God, and 
** he will give peace and security to thy do- 
*' minions/' Ciundobald listened to the moni- 
tion, but rejected the advice; and dismissed the 
assembly with complaints, that Cioyis had pri- 
vately perverted the allegiance of his brother. 
" In fact, the fidelity of Godcgesil was already 
corrupted : he joined the standard of his brother 
merely to evince his treachery more strongly by 
deserting him in th§ d^y of battle; and Gundo- 
bald, faintly supported by the disaffected Gauls, 
yielded to tjic arms.of Clovis, and fled from Uie 
vicinity of . Langres to Avigoon. This-place 
bang obstinately defended, tlie king of the 
Franks was discouraged from persevering, and 
returned to his own dominions, after imposing a 
tribute on the king of Burgundy, and compel* 
ling him by a refinement of cruelty to reward his 
brother's treachery. But the triumph of Clovis 
was soon clouded by the intelligence that Gun- 
dobald had surprised and massacred Godcgesil, 
H'hv was left witb five thousand Franks at Vienna. 
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The sovereign of the Franks dissembled Ws reseftt- 
jnent, because it was no longerin his powerto shew 
it with effect. Misfortunes hfcd endeared Gundo- 
bald to his people, fend the clergy were flattered 
with the hopes of his conversion. Clovis, therefore, 
found it expedient to release the king of the Burgun- 
dians from the tribute which he had iinposed on 
him, and to accept in lieu of it^ his military services. 

Sigismond, who succeeded his inther Gundo- 
bald, staintd the catholic faith which he profess- 
ed, by the blood, of an innocent son *, and his 
-guilt was punished by the sons of Clovis, Ivho, 
at the instigation of their mother Clotilda, in- 
vaded Burgundy^ Its tinhappy kihg was van- 
quished in a decisive battle, and after a short 
■ concealment, was betrayed by his subjects, who 
were desirous of cultivating' the favour of their 
expected masters^ The captive monarch tvitb 
his two sons were buried aliVe in a well; and the 
Burgundians were permitted to enjoy their na- 
tional laws, under the condition of tribute and 
military service* 

The rapid progress of the arms of Clovis had 
been regaixled with terrot and jealousy by the 
Goths, whose youthful sovereign, Alaric, found 
it irapClssible to appear as a competitor with his 
juaiure rival. The two moiiarchs, hoWever, 
alter a personal interview in an island of the 
i.oire, parted with -professions of mutual amity: 
but CIovjs soon betrayed his real sentiments; 
for in an assembly of his princes and warriors at 
i^aris, he declared his concetn that some of the 
fairest provinces of Galil were still possessed by 
a\rian«, and invited his followers to vanquish and 
divide the territory of the heretics, 'lliusv while 
' he 
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lie jm?fendfed to do honour to rcligiofi, he tbhitod 
its most cteential precepts ; and while lie contend 
ed, as bigots have generally done, about metaphy- 
sical dfsiinctions, neglected tlic practice of thobCJ 
diitic*!! which all can understand^ and an are bound 
to comply withw 'Hift Franks, however, applauded 
the pious principles of theif leader; and the mili- 
tary operations of Clovis were seconded by the zeal 
t)f the catholic clergy. Alaric, on the other hand, 
that ho might resist these foreign and domestic 
enemies, collecTted his forces; while Theodoric^ 

■ king of Italy, who affected to mediate between the 
competitors,- but wliose penetration apprcliended 
danger from the gronmg power of Clovis^ prelparcd 

' to support the cause of the Goths. 

The youthful warriors of the Visigoths dis- 
dained to rdtreat before the army of the Fninks, 
who had advanced into the neighbourhood of 
Poitiers: the more sedate chieftains advised their 
king to wait for the arrital of rci^forceraents 
from, the Ostrogoths. Alaric was pefplexed by 
the variety of councils; the decisive moments 
vere wasted m idle deliberation ; and the Goths, 
at last, having hastily abandoned an advantage- 
ous j)ost, exposed their rear by their slow and 
disorderly motion. About ten miles from Poi- 
tiers, Clovis overtook and attacked the Gothic 
army, confused and irresolute. The two kingy 
encountered each other in single coiftbat; and 
Alaric fell beneath the sword of his rival. . ^ 
The valiant youths who had clamorously * ^ 
demanded the battle, scorned to survive ^'' 
their sovereign; and heaps of slain attested . thef 
bloody victtjry of Clo\'is. The conquest of Aqui- 
taiu followed ; tmd' the Tictor est»bHtbcd hit 
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winter quarters at Bourdeaux. The Visigoths, 
however, were preserved from total extirpation 
by the powerful protection of Theodoric; and 
the Franks being compelled to rase the siege uf 
Aries with considerable loss, afterwiirds con- 
cluded a treaty with the vanquished. 

After the success of the Gothic war, Clovis, in 
order to ingratiate himself more strongly with the 
Romans, assumed the honours of the consulship. 
Attached to ancient titles, that people revered iu 
their barbarian master the name of an office, which 
popular suffrage had once conferred on merit. 
Clovis maintained his station with dignity, and the 
emperors of the East, by soliciting his friendship, 
ratified the usurpation of Gaul. Some years after 
the death of the first king of the Franks, a treaty 
between his sons and the emperor Justinian, con- 
£rmed to the prifices Marseilles and Aries, whai 
had been yielded to them by the Ostrogoths, an4 
ackno\fiedged the sovereignty of the Merovingian 
princes over the countries beyond the Alps. 
When the conquests and inheritance of these 
princes were united by the last survivor of the, 
sons of Clovis, his kingdom, though unequal in 
wealth and power, extended far beyond the 
limits of the late monarchy, or rather it corre- 
sponded with the present French republic. 

The degenerate Romans of Gaul were not 
only exposed to the arms, but sul^ected to the 
laws of the ferocious barbarians, who con- 
txmiptuously insulted their possessions, their free- 
dom,' and their safety. A large portion of their 
Jaud was exacted for the use of the Franks ; ..but 
they enjoyed the remainder, exempt from tribute, 
. and were for ever delivered from tlie expensive 

system 
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system f)f imperial despotism. Tn the importfwit 
concerns ot marriage, testaments, iJid inheritance, 
they adopted the rules ol' theThoodobiMi coil«. A' 
Roman Miight freely aspire lo the titie and privi- 
h'gcs of a barbarian ; and was permitted to march, 
in the rank!4, or on some occasions to fenjoy a prin« 
cipal command. During several pi^nerations, the 
barbarians were excluded from the orders of the 
church, and theclergy of Gaul consigtinl almost civ* 
tirely of native provincials. The cenqucroTft received 
from the vanquished the profession of thfe christian 
religion, and the use«f th€ Latin lai»guagc$ and by 
degrees, the intercoufse of sacred and aocM com- 
munion eradicated the distinction of birth and vie* 
tnrj) while the Gaulish nations at length becamif 
cDirfounded under the nam« and government Of 
the Franks. 

To tiieir sahjects the Franks gradually commu« 
nicatcd a spirit atid system of constitutional liberty. 
By the conquest of Gaiil, th^ annual assemblies 
\vhi<5hh«Rlsok)ng been held in the month of March^ 
were abolrshed 9 the moiiarchy was left witlu>ut any 
regular establishment of justice or of revenue ; and 
the successors of CloVis were only disrihguishedl 
from their nobles, by a more extensive latitude of 
nipinc und murder. Such, indeed^ was the licen- 
tious abuse of freedom which gradually prcvaiUnl, 
that when the leaders of an unsuccessful party 
irere reproached for their guilt or neglect, thoy 
pleaded as an cxciise the universal corruption of 
the people. " No one," said tliey, ** any lohger frarii 
** or i^pects his king, his duke^ or his<;ouiit; each 
" man lovcfs to do etil, and freely indulges his 
" criminal inc]inutit)ns. The most gentle cor* 
'* rcction provokes an knniediat^ tuia^lt; and 
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" the rash magistrate who presumes to censure 
" or restrain his seditious countrymen, seldom 
** escapes alive from their revenge." 

The Visigoths, who had once exercised para* 
mount authority in Gaul, had resigned the great- 
est part of their possessions to the Franks ; but 
this cession was amply compensated by the easy 
conquest and secure enjoyment of the provinces 
of Spain* The monarchy of the Goths soon in- 
volved the Suevic kingdom of Gallicia; and 
while the prelates of France disgraced their pro- 
fession by fighting and hunting, the bishops of 
Spain were respected for the decency of tlieir 
manners, and by their union established their 
authority. The regular discipline of the church 
introduQsd order and stability into the govern* 
ment of the state; and from the reign of Bleared, 
the first catholic king, frequent national councils 
ivere successively convened. For the three first 
days of meeting, the most dignified of the clergy 
^itated the ecclesiastical questions of doctrine 
and discipline; but on the fourth, the nobles 
entered the council, and assisted in giving va- 
lidity to the decrees. The national councils of 
Toledo, tempered the ferocious spirit of the bar- 
barians, and at last ratified the code of laws 
which had been compiled by a succession of 
Gothic kings. As long, however, as the Visigoths 
were dissatisfied with the rude institutions of 
their ancestors, they indulged their subjects with 
the enjoyment of the Roman law ; but their gra- 
dual improvements in arts and policy, encouraged 
them to supersede those foreign laws, and to form 
a code of their own for the general use of a great 
and united people. These were communicated 

10 
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the nations that composed the Spanish monarchy ; 
and the conquerors, insenbihly renouncing the 
Teutonic usages, extended to the vanquished 
the full participation of freedom. 

While the kingdoms of the Franks and Visi« 
goths were gaining a durable establishment in 
Gaul and Spain, the Saxons achieved the con- 
quest of Britain, which for forty years had been 
left without any supreme head. Vortigem, in- 
deed, appears to have extended his sway over the 
cities aud princes of South Britain; but his 
usurped dominions being infested by the vexa- 
tious inroads of the Picts and Scots, Hengist 
and Horsa, two Saxon chiefs, as they . ^ 
ranged along the eastern coast with three * - ' 
ships, were invited to the defence of Bri- "' 
tain. I'he Caledonians were repelled by the 
arms of these auxiliaries ; and the isle of I'hanet 
rewarded the services of the allies. The infant 
pOTi'er of Hengist was quickly strengthened by 
the accessibii of seventeen vessels, itnd five thou- 
sand warriors: when he craftily suggested to 
Vortigern the policy of settling a colony in the 
vicinity of the Picts; and a new fleet of forty 
vessels, under the command of his son and ne- 
phew, sailing from Germany, first ravaged the 
Orkneys, ami then disembarked on the coast «f 
KoWhuraberland. The dangerous cliaracter of 
the^se licensed invaders was discovered too late : 
the -Saxons flew to arms, and three hundred 
British chiefs were massacred by the treacherous 
barbarhtns, amidst the festivities of an entertain- 
ment, to which they had insidiously been invited. 
' Immediately after, Hengist threw off" the mask, 
and openly aspired tp the conquest of. Britain. 

That 
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their victories, over-ran the whole of the western 
countries, and established a new system of man* 
ners and government, on the ruins of imperial 
Rome. 

In the fifth century of the christian aera, a pnrs 
religion had very generally triumphed over the 
blind credulity of the pagan and the superstition 
of the polytheist; yet the victory was frequently 
obscured by the fatal dissensions of the church. 
The state was distracted hy contending religious 
factions, all equally zealous for truth, but dig* 
agreeing in its essence, according to the lighti in 
which they viewed it ; while the persecuted leCts, 
naturally became the secret enemies of theis 
country. The monastic institution, which had 
already risen to a considerable height, buried \m 
the desert or the cloister that vigour which miglt 
have repelled invasion ; and that wealth wfam 
might have been appropriated to the support'eC 
a soklier, was devoted to maintain a set of hxf 
enthusiasts, who could only plead the merits it 
abstinence and chastity. Yet if superstitiom bad 
not afforded a retreat to effeminacy, the same 
vice would have tempted the Romans to have de» 
sorted their standard from baser motives ; the fo» 
venues which were consecrated to the specious d»* 
mands of charity and devotion, would possibly have 
been employed in supplying the fictitious deroandi 
of pride and luxury ; and the greatest enemy to 
our holy religion must confess, that if the esta- 
blishment of Christianity contributed to the mia 
of the empire, it» mild doctrines broke the vio- 
lence of the fall, and softened the ferocious temper 
of the conquerors. 

But th(»ugh a change of religion,- and coaie> 

quoDtly 



quently of civil institutions, might have a con- 
siderable effect in accelerating the downfal of the 
Roman empire, the savage nations of the north 
were the primaiy cbuse of its catastrophe. These ' 
pressed with incessant force and accumulated 
weight on the yielding barriers of the empire ; 
and if the. foremost were destroyed, the vacant 
space Tvas speedily replenished by new and in- 
creased assailants, till at last the torrent became 
^.mighty for opposition, and bursting every suc- 
Cttsive n^und, flowed expansive and unrestrained* 
. But it is time to return to the consideration of 
the.. affairs of the eastern empire, which main- 
tained a sickly existence with some few intervals 
of JiealtKand vigour, for several centuries longer, 
till at last it yielded to an enemy, whose very 
name at the period we are now speaking of| was 
Vnknown and unheard of; 
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CHAP* XXVI. 

tr^m tie fteign ofLeo^ fo the Dead offferacSi^m 

*t^iIE imperfect aniMls of {ho extern t«fiififf«^ 
•*• whi<h have hem ipa?istnitted w post^itf, 
must of RM4Msity cohdcie our history of^Mn fi!eMi 
j^ptx^sentative of the Roman greninedS) td^«;* 
minent (cUite and important ev«nt9« 

Leo, who«e «tevationr has aiready beetiiBMh 
tjoue^Jv dwgwced his reigH by th« muinfer o# Ai- 
par aikl his soxtfi by vrhoiie inthicnce be bttd HseiL 
>iie died of a^ fijax at an advanced^ t^i after « 
reign of seventeen years,* atid the inb«ritttnc«' ^ 
the East devolved on his grandson^ the offspiiiig 
bi his daughter Ariadnt^^ by ail Isaurian husbaad, 
who changed his bslrbarous appellative of Tnis* 
calisseus for the 6reek of Zeno. The father wis 
soon elevated to the second rank in the empire i 
and the premature death of his infant soU} as it 
Conduced to gratify his ambition, excited the 
public suspicion of unfair m^ans boing used* 
. p. Verinaj tliig widow of Leoi fomeuted the 
aTjl P^P^^^^^ discontents against the unnatuml 
^ ' parent; and Zcno was obliged to floe 
with precipitation to the mountilins of Isauria. 

Verina, however, carried her designs furtfacTi 
by investing her brother Basiliscus with the pur- 
ple ; but he, too^ soon lost het- favour^ by pee* 
suming to assassinate the lover of his sister^ erfl 
the paramour of his wife* The malcontcnt^i 

who 
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who were numerous among the people as well as 
in the palace, recalled Zcno from exile ; and the 
linfaappy usurper was, w.ith his whole family, con- 
demned to perish by cold and hunger, llarma- 
tius, who had materially contributed to the resto- 
ration of Zcno, received from the latter the re- 
Ward fhat had been promised him, of being ap- 
pointed master of the household; but no sooner 
was he installed in his office than Zeno caused him 
to be massacred in his palace by Onoulus, whom 
Harmatius himself had brought up. Indeed if 
cveiy private circumstance in each reign were to be 
recorded, instead of developing the great events 
which led to the catastrophe of the empire of the 
£ast, in every subsequent period would be found the 
same treachery between fathers, wives, and chil- 
dren, relations and friends, the protectors and the 
protected. It also deserves to be remarked, that 
the religious systems and heresies, so warmly sup* 
ported by the disputatious and sophistical Greeks, 
were the continual cause or pretence of thj dis- 
turbances of the court. Opinions reciprocally at 
Variance, in which the people took an active part, 
led on by demagogues, who inspired theni witli a 
blind fury for their own sinister ends, became more 
dangerous in proportion as they appeared or were 
reputed more sacred. 

The haughty spirit of Verina was sfill in- 
capable of repose ; she provoked new rebel lions 
in Syria and Egypt; and to the last hour «f her 
life persisted in civil commotion. The .itidolent 
tranquillity of Zeno's debauchery was thus in- 
terrupted by two revolts: the one under his bro* 
ther*in-law Marcian,' who set up for himself in 
right of bid wife LeoUtia, the eldest daughter o$ 
MS Iteo; 



Lcb ; Ac olhfef tthJfeT Leontiiis, the cofntnahclei' of 
the Syrian troops. 'Ilicy both ended by the ileHth 
of tiivir atithors ; nor did ZfeHO long d«laj fol- 
lo\dng-tbem to the tomb, whith, if historians 
are to be believed, heeniercd alivt. Adadne, who 
, j^ loN-cd hilii not, profiting by an attack of tb^ 
^ ' epilepsy, tp which the emperor wasiubjcct^ 

^ * caused him to be preripirately interreid, A 
boise was heard in t!ie coffin, which she would Aot 
srufler to be opem^d ; and some days after it w«t 
discoxTted that Zeiio had deroured the flesh offhis 
own arms, hit ^tb sixty-five years old j- and had 
tcigncd sevcnlfeeiu 

Zcno "had profusely lavished onTheodori^?, king 
of the Gothsj every favout which imperial powef 
tould bestow i — the raidi of patrician and consul, 
the commatid of thef Palatine troops, an immense 
treasure, and the promise of a rich and honoura'' 
blc wife; Th« abilities of this baf bariah bevo long 
supported the cause of his benefactor; butthe fero« 
cious people, over whom he reigned rather as a ud^ 
fiibter than a kinv, and whose unbroken spirit was 
equally impatient of slavery orinsnlt, at length c«n* 
terted the faithful servant into a formidable u\9l i 
and niadv^ him despisa the feeble support of the 
Greek empire, which in reality he did not want* 

Ariadne, on the death of her husband, be- 
stowed her hand and the imt>«rial title on 
Anastasins, who had grown old in the offices of 
the palace^ where he exercised that of silentiariuif 
or the preserver of silence; — a dignity which still 
fefxists m the palaces of the £ast| in which the 
tumult of Etiropcan courts is unknown. ITu 
Virt^ues. t>f Anastasins had been long tried and 
tespfcttd ; and when he wa^ proclaimed emperor 

in 



in tlie trrctis, the univerral acclalnation wa5| 
** Keign, Anastasius,- as thou hast lived 1" 

The hopes of the good this }>Tince might do, and 
the experience of what he reaJiy did in suppress 
$diig the most uiHous taxrs^ slipportcd his throne 
for %ijL years, thotigh asuiiled by a poncfful caba)^ 
•%-hach proceeded to the kst extremities, and ended 
-in tftie dcstrficlion of the leaders in tiie sedition 
And their accomplices* i^nastasitis^ indeed^ en- 
dured pcrpetaal v^exation from the eoufticts betu-een 
the ftftUodox and the Eutychisms, to the latter of 
' %'hich ht is accused of -haring been partial* In 
Coriseqiicncc of this^ a Coimnotioii "n-as excited in 
£b,vgru* of the orthodox^ wbick at one time wtw 
the destruction of more than ten tliousand mcnj 
On another occasioBf Vitalianus, the goTcmor uf 
Thrace, xidvanced to the very iialls of Constant i^ 
nople, and threatened to depose the eniperox* nn^ 
•iess i)e recalled the Catholic bifvhop, ^hom he had 
•exilrd; with which peieraprtory demand he w«9 
obliged to comply. Eternal enemies also daily 
gained growvdi and swarms of Persians and haX'* 
bariaiis infested the empire. In order to secure his 
-capital from their incursions, he inclosed it ^vith 
an entrenchment^ called afterwards the walls of 
Aiiastasius; a kind of defence which rather 
evinces weakness than tends to security. The be- 
giimrag of tills prince!s reign jnstiticd the favour* 
able opinion that had been conceived of his virtues ; 
Jie shewed .great generosity, gentleness of disposi- 
•tion, and 24)plicatian to business, and seemed to 
4iavje nothing more at heart than the happiness of 
his subjects; but at last he degenerated so far us 
to sell offices; and divide the spoils of the peopJc 
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/with the governers of the provinces, to whose r»- 
pacity he abandoned theni^ In the eightieth year 
ioffhisiige he was found dead in his chamber, after 
having r«igned twenty-seven. 

Justin, a native of Dacia, where he had fol- 
lowed the business of a shepherd, possessing a 
strength . and stature which he thought were 
. liivcly to rccomraend him, left thfe peaceful oc- 
cupation? of pastoral life, and obtained a place 
among the guards of emperor Leo. By long 
service in the Persian and Isaurian wars, he had 
.obtained the successive ranks of tribune, of 
■count, and of general, with the dignity of se- 
^nator, and tlie- command of the guards, at the 
important trisis when Anastasius expired. Tlic 
kinsmen of that prince were excluded from the 
throne by the artifices of the eunuch Amantius, 
vkho resolved to bestow the purple on the most 
obsequious of his creatures. . A liberal donative 
'to conciliate the guards was entrusted in the 
hands of Justin, who, with corresponding in- 
sidiousness, employed it in his own favour ; and 
•as no competitor presumed to appear against a 
. y. man so protected, the Dacian |>ea8ant 
^'' ascended the throne, with the unanimous 
^' consent of the military, the clergy, and the 
people. . 

Justin, to whom the epithet of Elder is given, 
to distinguish him from another emperor of :ihe 
same name and . family, was sixty-eight year^ of 
age, when he was invested with the purple ; and 
during the nine successive years of his life, he 
<was preserved from exposing his incapacity by 
.his good sense in following the direction of abler 
jBtatcimcn, whom he had the wisdom- lo select. 

At 



At this time tlie world beheld two contemporftr/ 
aHuiai'chs, Theodoric aud iiimself, who were des- 
titute ewn of tbe kuowWdgp of the alphabet; but 
the coniJiiuiulnig j|^cniti& of the Goth rendered him 
ft^apccfiable amidst all bis i;;norance of learning, 
Ju2»tiOy though personally braver was conscious of 
kis political incapacit}', ai>d jrcliod on the dili^onco 
of bis quue^toi* Proclu!»i and the tdlcnib of his ne^ 
plii'W Justinian, whom the a&;ed eni}>eror drew 
from tiic solitudes of Ducia, and educated oa bit 
iutui'e. heir. 

The eunuch Amantjus lost his life for a real or 
a pretended conspiracy^ and tlirce of his associates 
Here punished either with exile or death. Vitaliau» 
%ho^ in defence of the orthodo5( faith, liad waged 
a popular war u^nst Anabtusius, and still reniain<^ 
td at the head of a formidable ariny^ on thu iccu- 
tity of oaths, was persuaded to trust him%lf in 
Constantinople. The emperor and his nq^bew cni4 
traced him withafticted regard; but a few months 
Uteff he was aasassimited at a royal banquet,, imd 
Justinian Was appointed in his room m;ister-|B;ene* 
111 of the armies of the East, without any claims 
horn miiitsry sertice. Indeed, this young princd 
preferred cnUivatin<; the favour of the jioople in 
the churches, the citxrus, and the senate of Con* 
stantinopk% to tlic precarious laurels of war ; and, 
while he maintained his aKrendant over hit» uncles 
committed to hardier warriors the detcuce of tlie 
eastern empire. 

Already Justinian meditated the extirpation of 
lieresy^ and the conquest of Italy and Africaj A 
rigorOiis law was published at Conf>tnntinop1o 
M^inst the Arians; and Theodorici on the other 
iuMlf claiuied> tof his brethren of tho luisti the 

same 
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feanie indulgcfnciC he had se long allowed to . tb€ 
Catholics of his dominions. The Roman pontiff, 
with four illustrious senators, embarked for Con- 
stantinople, to mitigate, by their representations, 
the severity of Justin, or to declare the prohibition 
of the Catholic religion in Italy. By the condem- 
nation of Boethius and Symmachus,'! heodoricfaad 
already violated the principles of justice and hu- 
ftianity, and to his other errors or crimes he wai 
about to add persecution. ' . 

The senator Boethius was one of the most illus^ 
trious characters in Home. He had prosecuted 
his studies tor many years in the schools of Athens, 
and' after his marriage with the daughter of his 
friend the patrician, • Symmachus, he rose to the 
dignities of consul and patrician, and was edi- 
ployed in the most important offices. But the 
favour of Boethius declining with the increasing 
years of his master, the senator Albimis was ac- 
cused dnd convicted on the presumption of kaifinf 
the liberty of Rome. " If Albinus be criminal," 
exdaimed Boethius, '^ the senate and myself are 
** all guilty of the same crime/' This rash decla- 
ration cost him his life. The Roman senate, at 
the command of their barbarian master, pronounc- 
ed a sentence of death against the most illu&trioos 
of its members; and Symmachus, for having pre- 
sumed to lament the fate of his injured friend, was 
dragnr(>(l in chains from Rome to Ravenna, and 
the Jealousy of the tyrant could only be efiBiiced 
by his blood. 

The early and mature years of Theodoric were 
irradbited by glory and virtue; but his last days 
were clouded with guilt and remarse. His tor- 
tured fancy represented to his views the angry fea- 

tur«i 
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(ares of Symmachus, and of his amiable son-in- 
law Bocthius. The agitation of his mind increas- 
ed the disorder of his body; and after a dyscnr, 
lery of three days, he expired in the palace of Ua- 
Tenna, in the thirty-third year of his reign. Con- 
icious of his approaching end, he divided his trea- 
Uircs and his dominions between his two grandsons, 
uid fixed the Riione as their common boundary. 
To Alamaric he restored the throne of Spain ; but 
Italy, with all the conquests of the Ostrogoths, 
was bequeathed to Aihalaric, then only ten years 
of a*»o. 

Aftera schism of thirty-four years, the counsels 
of Justinian reconciled the angry spirit of the Ro- 
man pontiff: the thrones of the East were filled 
with prelates devoted to his interest ; and all ranks 
pf the people were flattered by the assiduity with 
frbich he courted their attachment. The senate 
in particular, expressed their wish to the emperor, 
that he would be pleased to adopt Justinian as his 
colleague ; and accordingly his nephew was so- 
kmnly invested with the purple, in the prc3cncc 
of the patriarch and the conscript fathers. 

Justin survived this ceremony only . j^ 
four months; and Justinian, who after- '^*' 
vards obtained the title of the Great, j^o- ' * 
)H:rned the Roman empire for the long period 
of thirty-eight years anci upwards. He married 
Theodora, one of the daughters of Acacius, a 
native of Cyprus. This woman, when only seven 
Tears of age, was introduced into the iheatro, 
ajid for some \'ears was dcvotCil to the public 
and private pleasures pf the people of Byzaii- 
tium. As a pantomime, the a[>plaubes bestowed 
on her was con5?tant and unboxiudcd; but her 

beauty 
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beauty was the source of more exquisite 5eli2;lit. 
Her features were delicate and regular ; her eyes 
expressed ever)* shade of sensation ; and her whole 
figure, though small, was shaped by the hand of 
symmetry, and enlivened by all the graces ef art.' 
Her vajjue commerce, and the detestable arts she 
used, prevented her from bi»ing a raotlicf ,more 
than once ; and this fruit of licentious lo\^a son, 
it is siTpposed, was dispatched by her order, after 
she became empress. This charmer, who had for 
some tinfHi affected a life of solitude, won the heart 
of Justinian, and her temper and understanding 
maintained a constant ascendant over his mind. 
As a consort on the throne, the most illustriouf 
persons in the state were alternately -doomed,' as 
her humtmr might suggest, to experience the le- 
vity of a com median or the arrogance of an cmi 
press. Her rapacity W41S unbounded; and many 
cruelties are laid to her charge, which she Exer- 
cised by means of her numerous spies. Yet, it 
must be acknowledged, she was not destitute of 
virtues. Her influence often assuaged the into^ 
lerant zeal of Justinian; we shall have occasicm 
in the sequel to mention her courage and presence 
of inind ; and her chastity, from the moment of her 
marriage, is allowed to have been inviolable. By 
the emperor she had only one child, who died in 
its infancy ; and a destructive cancer carried off 
the empress herself, in the twenty-second year of 
her elevation. 

In the reign of Justinian one of the most dread* 
ful commotions took place which had ever shaken 
Constantinople. At this time the support of a 
faction, distinguished by a diversity of colour^ be- 
came necessary to e\Try candidate for civil or ec« 

clesiosticai 
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'ical liononrs. Tlic green w(?re attached to 
iiily or sect of Anastasius : tlic bines were 
i to orthodoxy and Justinian; and their 
il patron protected above five years, a party, 
tumalts overawed the palace, the senate, 
e city. 

lomentary reconciliation of these two fac- 
produced the event we arc about to relate, 
riminalsi one of the gn*en, and the other of 
epai-ty, had escaped from imjK-ndinspuiiish- 
:o the sanctuary of a nei^hbourinc church, 
ictions were equally provoketl by the cruelty 
r oppressor; and, uniting their strength, like 
nt, overwhelmed the palace of the praifect, 
ccrs, and his guards. The barbarians in 
ticc of the empire, joining in the affray; 
luls were darted against the houses, and the 

spread without controul. For five days 
ntinoplc was abandoned to licrntious fury; 
5 watch-word NIKA, vanquish, resounded 
w»ry quarter. 

dst the confusion and uproar, Hypatius, 
r to Anastasius, surrounded b\' the popu- 
as reluctantly hurried to the forum of Con- 
e, and a rich «collar placed \ipon his head 
' of a diadem. The greatest part of the 
took the part of the rebels; and Justinian, 
ding and alarmed, was preparing to leave 
y^ and to seek for safety by embarking on 
ft vessel in the harbour : when tlic magna- 

and courage of Theodora prevented this 
«, and recalled him to more manly excr- 

" If flight," said she, ** were the only •► 
18 of protection, I should, even in that 
[Xt 'III. li case, 
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" case,, disdain to flee. Death is the condition of 
" our birth ; but, they who have reigned, should 
" never survive the loss of dignity and dominion* 
*f I implore Heaven, tha,t I may never be seen, not 
*' even for a day, without my diadem and my 
*' pu'rple ; that 1 may no longer behold the light 
*' when I cease to be saluted with the name of 
" queen. If you resolve,0 Caesar ! to flee,youhave 
" treasures : behold the sea, you have ships: but 
" tremble, lest the desire of life should expose you 
" to wretched exile, and ignominious death. 
*' For my own part, I adhere to the maxim of an- 
*^ tiquity, ' that the throne is a glorious grave*." 

Animated by this harangue, Justinian, put 
Ijimsclf at the head of his guards, and defendecl 
himself in his palace. When it was found that 
he \yas not wanting to himself, he soon receiYed 
succour: the illustrious Belisarius brought t 
corps of three thousand veteran troops to hi^ 
assistance ; and, it is computed, that no less than 
thirty thousand" persons perished in the carnage. 
Hipatius^ the ephemeral emperor, together with 
j'ompey, another nephew of Anastasius, were 
drngjTcd to the feet of Justinian, laXid in vain im- 
plored his clemency. The senators who ha4 
abetted this rebellion, Were punisbed, and their 
property confiscated ; but the emperor, afterwards 
had the humanity to restore their rank and fortune 
to their children. The games of the circus were, 
during several years, interdicted ; but with their 
restoration, the blue and tlic green factions re- 
vived, and continued to disturb the tranquillity of 
the empire. 

When Justinian ascended the throne, the 
^kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals had ob- 

' taincd 
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tainecl a peaceable establishment in Europe and 
Africa; but the Roman lawyers and statesmen 
asserted the indefeasible dominion of the em- 
perors of the East; who still aspired to deliver 
their reputed subjects ' from the usurpation of 
barbariatis and heretics. 

The agitated condition of Africa afforded an 
honourable motive, and promised a powerful sup- 
port to the imperial arms; and this opportunity 
Justinian was determined not to neglect. The 
Vandal monarch, Golimer, was threatened by foes 
on all sides ; while the hopes of the Romans were 
raised to a. high pitch, by the appointment of 
Belisarius to the command of their armies. 

This hero, who revived the fainting glory of 
Rome, was born among the Thracian peasants, 
and had gradually riilen to military command 
in the army of Justinian. In the plaiiis of Dara 
he defeated the Persians with great slaughter; 
and his conduct in the sedition of Constantinople 
secured the esteem of the emperor; but his ap- 
pointment to the command of the African ex- 
pedition, was possibly promoted by the in- 
trigues of his wife Antonina, whose chastity has 
been stained with the foulest reproach, but who, 
with manly fortitude, accompanied her husband 
in all his campaigns, and long maintained her 
ascendant over his heart. 

With a numerous army and a powerful fleet, 
Belisarius set out for the conquest of Africa, and 
after encountering many dangers, landed on that 
coast, and soon advanced within fifiy miles of 
Carthage. A general engagement speedily fol- 
lowed, in which Gelimer was defeated. This 
unfortuna,te monarch, after collecting the re- 
K 2 mains 
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luiuns of his scattered army, was encamped ia 
the fields of Bulla, about four days' journey from 
Carthage, where he received epistolary intelli- 
geocc that his brother Zajio had reduced the 
island of Sardinia, which had revolted- Ills 
answer was expressive of his situation. ** Alas, 
** my brother," wrote Geiimer, ** Heaven has dc- 
** ckred against this devoted nation ! our horses, 
^* our ships, Carthage itself, and all Africa, are 
" in the power of the enemy; nothing now re^ 
'' mains but the plains of Bull^ and the hope of 
.'* your valour. Abandon. Sardinia; fly to our 
** relief; restore our empire, or perish by our 
*' side." On the receipt of this epistle, whose 
toiiteats be prudently concealed from the iKuivcs 
of the island^ Zaiw hastened to embark,, and in 
li'fcw days joined the royal camp. 

The interview between the brothers was mourn- 
ful; but tho languid spirit of .the Vandals w«3 at 
length roiused by the example of Zm)o, and the 
entreatici of the king. Be^re the army neadicd 
U'ricameron, situated about twenty miles fpom 
Cartha^, it amounted to ten times the number 
of the Roniaus ; but Belisarius, conscious of tho 
superior merit oi hij> troops, permitted the. bor- 
bariatis to surprise him at an unseasonable hour. 
The Romans, however, were instantly under 
arms; and, till Zano fell, the conflict was obsti- 
nately maintained ; but pn his death the dejected 
Geliiner Aed, and only iifty Romans and eight 
hundred Vandals perished in a battle which de- 
cided the fate of 4frica. 

Gelimcr himself, attended by a few faithful 
adherents, was pursued ta the inaccp«vible 
Aiountiun of FapuA, in (he interior of ^umidia, 

\«here 
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where he was immediately besieged byPhafiiis,one 
of the officers of Belisarius. After enduring unpa- 
ralleled hardships, which were not unknown to 
Pharas, the latter dictated a friendly epistle to the 
unhappy Gel imer, in which he exhorted him to 
submit to the gi'acious clemency of Justinian, and 
the sacred assurances of BelisariuSw " I am not 
•** insensible," replied the king of the Vandals, 
" how kind and rational is your advice ; but I 
*' cannot persuade myself to become the slave of' 
•* an unjust enemy, who has deserved my impla- 
■** cable hatred. 11 im I had never injured by 
*^ word or deed; yet he has sent against me, I 
*• know not from whence, a certain Bclisarius, 
■•* who has cast me headlong from the throne into 
•" this abyss of misery. Justinian is a man ; he is 
•* a prince; and doles he not dread for himself a 
^* similar reverse of fortune ? I can write no more. 
•^ My anguish oppresses me. Send me, I beseech 
•*• you, my dear Pharas — send me a lyre, a sponge, 
'* and a loaf of bread.'' 

. . The messenger explained the motives ofthis ex- 
traordinary request. It was long since the king 
' of Africa had tasted bread; incessant tears had 
brought a defluction on his eyes; and he wished 
*o solace the melancholy hours, by singing to the 
lyre the sad story of his woes. The gilts were sent; 
but Pharas redoubled the vigilance of his guard ; 
«nd Gelimer at last surrendering on the assur- 
ance of safety and honourable treatment, in his 
iirst interview with Belisarius burst into a fit of 
laughter ; as if to insinuate that human grandeur 
jand success are unworthy of a serious thought. 

Bclisarius was recalled by the jealousy of the 
emperor; but his prompt obedience, extorted the 
•lionottr of a triumph. Yet from the UoigtViv^^ oi 
2^ 3 Vv^L^M^^i 
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luxury) and die wealth of nations, wliich adorncc 
the proeessioQ of the victor, the eyei of the spec 
:tatoi*s were turned oo Geiimer, who inarched 
slowly along, repeating, Vcmity, vanity^ nil u 
Canity! ilis misfortunes wore alleviated by ^ ^i 
an ample estate^ in the province of Gar rim 
latia, where he retired with his family and 
friends, to a life of pe^ce, of afEuence, and pro> 
bably of content; while the services of Belisarius 
were immediately rewaixled with the consulihip. 

A combination of domestic and public injuries 
had alienated the minds of the Ostrogoths fn>ra 
their natural allies the Vandals ; and the con- 
<)uerors of Italy beheld with pleasure the subver- 
jsion of the kingdom of Africa* But they were 
soon convinced of the Impolicy of their conckict 
by the lofty language of Belisariusi who me- 
naced, in the name of the emperor, the re- 
covery of the provinces belonging to the former 
empire of Rome. A nation of two huxuired 
thousand soldiers might have derided the 
haughty threats of Justinian and his lieutenant ; 
but a spirit of discord and insubordination pre* 
vailing in Italy, it was arffuUy turned to the 
subjugation of thai country once mor^ under tlie 
power of the emperor of the JEast. A body of 
forces, strengthened by the fame of Belisarius, 
A T% attacked and. carried Palermo and Sy- 

' * racusc in Sicily; which being gainMit 
Belisarius, leaving 8u0icient garritom 
behind him, embarked hl» tix>ops at Messjn^t 
^aad ianded at Rhegium* With little oppontioA 
he. advanced to N«^le9, ^vhich wa» ntjpng^f 
fortified, at>d well supplied wiith every requisite 
ior standing a long jsif^i but i'our Jiu&dnd 
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Romans efiiering the city by an aquednct unper- 
chived) opened the gates to their companions, and 
Naples became the prey of the victors. 

During the siege of Naples, Theodatus, king of 
the Goths had secured himself within the walls of 
fiome. His warlike forces soon became dissatisfied 
with such a feeble master^ and deposing him from 
the government, and soon after depriving him of 
Ii£e, raised to thercgai dignity theirgcneral V'itigcs* 
By a singular kind of policy, tlie new sovereign de* 
termined to delay, till next spring, the operations 
of offensive imr, and left Rome to its fate, which 
opened its gates to the lieutenant of Justinian. 

Vitiges had employed the winter in recruiting 

his forces and assembling the distant garrisons, 

and now advanced to Rome, at the head of one 

hundred thousand fighting men. Belisariua 

made a sally from the city with a thousand 

horse, but was suddenly encompassed by the 

hostile squadrons, and with difficulty efected 

his retreat within the walls. I'he army of the 

OptLs immediately formed the siege of Rome; 

and OR the nineteenth day after, made a general 

mssault. The contest was fiercely maintained 

irom morning till night, when the Goths gave 

way on all sides, with tlie loss of thirty thousand 

slain. From this time the siege of Rome was 

converted into a tedious blockade, during which, 

tlie forces iliKier the command of Bclisahus suf* 

tcrcd much from contagious diseases and scar-' 

city ; yet he atili rejected with disdain the idea 

either of flight or ^pitulatioii. Reinforcements 

mrriiring from the east, the Goths began to be 

«iarmed, and< offered tenns to the Romans ; but 

these not Jieiog accepted, the barbarians made 

another 
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another ddsperate attempt to storm ot surprise tKe 
city ; but were repelled by the intrepid vigilance 
of Belisarius, and soon after rased the siege, 
which* had been protracted beyond a year. 

Vitiges himself never halted till he found shel- 
ter within the walls of Ravenna; to which, and 
a few other fortresses, the Gothic monarchy was 
DOW reduced. Thither the active general of ' 
Justinian pursued him ; but a compromise tak- 
• ^ y. ing place, the gates of Ravenna were 
* Q * thrown open, and the submission of the 
"' town and villages of Italy followed that of 
the capital. 

The jealousy of Justinian once more recalled 
JBelisarius, who immediately obeyed the sum- 
mons. Vitiges and his consort . attended hiro, 
.and were honourably provided for by the em- 
peror, but the conqueror of Italy was not. al- 
lowed the well-earned ' honours of a second 
triumph; yet his virtues, his bravery, and ap- 
proved loyalty, iengaged the hearts of his fcUow- 
citizens; and wherever he appeared, he attracted 
all eyes. 

Nevertheless the fame of the hero was. tar- 
nished by the degrading lameness of the faus- 
fcand. His wife Antonina, who had rij>en from 
the lowest situation to be the favourite of Thco- 
/dora, and had early been remarkable for* the 
irregularity of her conduct, still continued to 
defile the bed, and to disgrace the character, of 
Belisarius. At last his friends .convinced him of 
the infamy of his wife's behaviour, whic^i either 
utifection or easiness of di.^ position had hitherto 
roncealed from him, and he determined to 
punish her; but htx cause being espoused by 

the 
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ike empress, a forced reconciliation took place; 
and the cdVoiitery oi Antonina was increased by 
her triumph. 

In the succeeding campaign, Belisarius saved 
the East ; but violently otiended Theodora and 
the emperor by some l'i*ee and ijulependent Ian* 
guuge, in. conjiequence of which he was severely 
^ned ; but the dignity of his character, and the 
influence of his wife, soon after reinstated him 
in the royal favour, and he received the principal 
command in Italy, which was $till threatened by 
new warsy and o^ered new laurels for the hero to 
j?]ack. 

After a variety of ncgociations and hostilities, 
Justinian and Chosroes, king of Persia, concluded 
It treiity^ which, for fifty years, gave repose to 
.their exhausted frontiers. He altio entered int^ 
an alliance with the Ethiopians, who had occupied 
Arai^ia.; but these being expelled froni the con^ 
Xinent of Asia, hastened the fall of the empire of 
the £ii8t; since a christian power in Arabiai 
Ibiist have crushed Mahomet in his cradle* 
• During this reign, the Lombards established 
themselves on the Panube ; and the Sclavonians ^ 
and otlier barbarians made such frequent and fa- 
tal inroads, that it is asserted by Procopius, no 
fewer than two hundred thousand inhabitants of 
the Roman empire were aimually consumed by 
them. 

Amiilst these Calamitiesf Europe felt th« 
.shock e>f a revolution, which first revealed the 
name and nation of the Turks. This martial 
people boast that their founder, like Romulusi 
was suckled by a wolf: and the same fable hat 
^u invented, without any intermediate inter<* 

coursci 
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course, by the Latian and the Scythian shepherds. 
The authority of the khan of the Gcougen ex- 
tended over the mountains of Altai, the centre of 
Asia; and the Turks who inhabited that ridge of 
hills were compelled, for the service of their mas- 
ter, to forge into arms the fnincrals they contained. 
The annual ceremony, in which apiece of iron was 
fieated in the fire, and a slnith's hammer was suc- 
cessively handled by the prince and his nobles, re- 
corded for ages the humble profession of the 
Turkish nation. Bortczena first exhorted his coun- 
trymen to use the weapons they prepared for their 
masters, as the instruments of freedom and victo- 
ry ; theb valour uas signalised in successful com- 
bats against the neighbouring tribes ; but when 
their leader presumed to ask in marriage the daugh* 
ter of the great khan, the demand was contemptu- 
ously rejected. A more noble alliance with a 
princess of China expiated this disgrace ; and the 
subsequent defeat, and almost extirpation, of the 
nation of the Geougen, established in Tartary 
the powerful empire of the Turks. But though 
they reigned over the north, they remained 
feithfuUy attached to the mountain of Altai, 
and disdained the alluring luxury of China : in 
their religion, they preserved the simple practice 
of their ancestors. The Supreme Deity was 
acknowledged by the exclusive honours or sacri- 
fice ; but they also expressed their obligations to 
the air, the fire, the water, and the earth. 
Their written laws were severe and impartial : 
theft was punished by tenfold restitution ; adul- 
tery, treachery, and murder, with death : bill 
no chastisement could equal the inexpiable guiit 
of cowardice. The northern limits of the 

Turkish 



Turkish conquests extended as far as Kamtscbat* 
ka ; and on the south, the White Huns, who had 
vanquished the Persian monarch, and carried their 
victorious arms along the banks of the Indus, yield- 
ed to their irresistible valour. On the side of th^ 
west, they passed the lake Mantis when frozen, 
and besieged the Roman city of Bosphorus; and to 
the east, the empire of China was continually af- 
flicted by their destructive incursions. This extent 
of empire compelled the Turkish monarch to esta- 
blish three subord'mate princes of his own blood, 
who soon forgot their gratitude and allegiance : 
the conquerors were enervated by luxury ; -the 
vanquished nations resumed their independence ; 
and the povyer of the Turks was limited to a pe^ 
riod of two hundred years. 

The nation of tlieOgors, on the bank of the 
Til, was subdued . by the Turks ; their khan, 
with three hundred thousand of his subjects, was 
slain in battle : about twenty tljousand surviving 
warriors, prcferfing exil^ to servitude, followed 
file road of the Volga ; assumed the false but 
formidable name of thp Avars, whose lawfu^ 
proprietors had submitted to the Turkish yoke ; 
and at the foot of Mount Caucasus, in the coun- 
try of the Alani and Circassians, first heard of 
the splendour and weakness of the Roman empire, 
*I'herr ambassador, with the permission of the 
governor of Zazca, was transported by a jv 
the Euxine sea to Constantinople ; and ' * 
the improvident Justinian acct^ptcd the 
proffered alliance of a htrangc people, who rea- 
dily devoted themselves Xo the service of the 
empire, but cifmanded in return precious gifts, 
annual subsidies, and fruitful possessions. By 

degrees, 
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degrees, the Turks made further encroachments; 
and from the moment they were admitted into an 
.alliance with the Romans, the destiny ctfthe eastern 
empire seems to have been fix<^d, tliongh the catas- 
trophe was protracted for son^e centwies longer. 
It is impossible to give a regular acconnt of 
all the important military services of Beh'sarius, 
The conqueror of Africa and Italy, on his re- 
appointment to the command of the latter coun- 
try, found the Gothic monarchy, which he had 
overturned, in some measure* restored by the 
▼aliant and virtuous Totila. Belisari us landed 
tvith a small body of troojjS at the port of Ra- 
venna, but soon discoN'^rcd that the aflections of 
the Italians were alienated from the emj>ire, and 
that he was sent to remain an impotent spectator 
of the glory of a young barbarian. The Roman 
general repassed the Adriatic, and expected at 
Dyrmchium the arrival of th^ troops, which 
©Ibwly assembled, and at last were inadequate 
to the deliverance of Rome. The Appian-ivay 
"Was covered by the barbarians, nnd the prudence 
of Bel i sari us declining a battle, he preferred the 
cafe navigation from the coast of Epirus to the 
jnouth of the Tiber. Rome was guarded by 
the Valour of Bessas, T\ho defended her walls 
with throe thousand soldiers; but the length of 
the siege had occasioned all the calamities of 
famine, and ht)i)e had almost expired, when it 
%vas reported that Bclisarius was landed at the 
port. The intrepid general burst through every 
obstacle, and the city would have been relieved, 
liad not the wisdom of Relisarius been defeated 
by the misconduct of his ofiicers : he reluctantly 
wundcd a retreat, in x)rdcr to save the only 

harbour 
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harbour he possessed • on the Tuscan coast, and 
Rome was left to the mercy of Totila. Bessas 
and bis soldiers escaped by flight, and the princi- 
pal inhabitants followed their governors. On the 
intercession of Pelagius, the archdeacon, the lives 
of the Romans were spared, and the chastity of 
the women preserved from violation; but tho , 
most precious spoils were reserved for the . ^ 
Gothic treasury, and the rest was aban- '^* 
doned to the free pillage of the soldiers. 
One third of the city walls was thrown down by 
the stern command of Totila ; and it was owing to 
the prudent remonstrances of Belisarius, who 
i warned the Gothic monarch not to sully his fame 
I by the destruction of those monuments which 
'■ were the glory of the dead and the delight of the 
\ living, that the barbarian did not execute his 
[ threat of changing Rome into a pasture for cattle, 
^ Totila, leaving An army of observation in the 
vicinity of Rome, proceeded to other conquests ; 
on which Belisarius, sallying from the port at the 
head of a thousand horse, cut his way through 
the (^posing enemy, and erected his standard on 
the Capitol. The walls were hastily restored; 
and though Totila made three genend assaults^ 
his troops were repulsed by the firmness and skill 
of Belfsarius ; and the fame of the barbarian sunk, 
as it had risen, with the fortune of his arms* 

Belisarius, however, was called off to an in- 
glorious warfare, intended as a disgrace, and not 
as an honour to him; and the credit of compleat- 
ing the conquest of Italy, by the defeat and death 
of Totila, was reserved for Naisus, the eunuch, 
who had long been the minister of tho palace. 
In the procession of Narses, Rome for tlie last 
BOMS. — nu o tintQ 
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time saw the semblance of a triumpli. It was 
soon after degraded to the second rank, and the 
exarchs of Ravenna filled the throne of the Gothic 
kings. 

Antbnina, who had been faithful to the fame 
'and interests of her husband though not to his 
bed, procured permission from the emperor for 
the return of Belisarius fb Constantinople; and 
the declining years of his life were crowned by a 
last victory, in which he saved the emperor and 
the capital from the Bulgarians, who had passed 
the frozen Danube, and spread terror and con- 
sternation to the very recesses of the palace. Yet 
the long-tried fidelity of Belisarius could not se- 
cure him from the imputation of being implicated 
in a dark conspiracy against the life .of his master. 
The hero, who in the vigour of life had rejected' 
the fairest ofters of ambition, will never be be- 
lieved, in extreme old age, to have b^en induced 
to renounce his loyalty. He appeared before the 
council with less fear than indignation ; but forty 
years' faithful service could not screen hira from 
the vindictive jealousy of the emperor. His for- 
tune was sequestered', a=nd for several months He 
vas guarded as a prisoniir in his own palace.. At 
length his innocence bet'ame conspicuous and ac* 
Iciiowledged; and his death, probably hastened 
by chagrin, about eight months afterwards, de- 
livered him from the ingraijtude of his master. 
Such was the fate of Belisarius : that he was de- 
prived of his eyes, and reduced to beg bis bread, 
IS a fiction derived from a mouk of th^ twelfth 
century. 

A tew months after the death of Belisariuf, 
Justinian also died, in the eighty-third year of hit 

agcj 
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age ; and though his fame is eclipsed by the su- 
perior lustre of his general, yd the review of the 
Roman jurisprudence in the code, the pandects^ 
and the institutes^ is a noble monument of hit 
spirit and industry. The domestic institutions of 
Kurope acknowledge the public reason of the 
Ilomans ; and the laws of Justinian still command 
the respect and obedience of independent nations :. 
even his enemies confess that h? was chaste, tem-. 
pcrate, vigilant, and studious. His design of 
the African and the Italian wars was boldly con- 
ceived, and ably executed ; and his penetration 
discovered the talents of Belisarius in the camp, 
and of Narses in ihq. council, though he wanted, 
the generosity to reward them. He adorned the 
principal towns of the empire with splendid build- 
ings; and the church of St. Sophia, now con- 
verted into a Turkish mosque, still remains to ex- 
cite the admiration of the world. 

But though Justinian was not destitute of great 
and even of some amiable qualities, the age irv 
which he reigned was unfortunate : his subject* 
were incessfintly afflicted by the ravages of war, 
pestilence, and famine; and although it was not, 
ii) his power altogethert to cause or prevent those 
awful visitations, he liml without being beloved, 
vand died without being regretted. The majesty 
of the empire, however, shone out for a short 
time under his auspices ; but at his death it was 
eclipsed, and disappeared for ever. 

History, indeed, at this period presents no- 
thing l)Ut a continuous series of disasters and 
miseries which it is painful to trace. Writers who 
engage in this career, and readers who follow 
thcu), walk amidst assassins and executioners, 
o 2 withoiit 
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without scarcely finding objects less dreadful on 
which they may rest their eye. We shall, there- 
fore, pass over these scenes of horror with rapi- 
dity ; and if we represent the catastrophe of 
princes, without entering much into the detail of 
the miseries of the people, the reader will bear in 
his remeftibrance, that the storm which roots up 
the sheltering oak, must frequently sweep away 
the humble shrubs. 

On the death of Justinian, the suceession of 
the empire menaced the repose of its subjects. 
Seven nephews of the emperor, who was himself 
childless, bad been educated with splendour, 
and might expect with equal hopes the inherit- 
X j^ ance of their uncle. At the hour of mid- 
^% - * ^^g^^ Justin, the son of Vigilantia, sister 
* to Justinian, was awakened by the princi- 
pal members of the senate, who announced the 
emperor's decease, and reported the dying choice 
of the prince on whom they waited. By the ad- 
vice of his wife Sophia, Justin submitted to the 
authority of the senate; and being conducted 
>vith speed to the palace, was invested with the 
imperial ornaments. Four youths then exalted 
him on a shield to receive the homage of his sub- 
jects; and their choice was sanctified by the 
benediction of the patriarch, who placed the dia- 
. dem on his head ; — the first time this ceremony 
had been performed by a priest. Jn the speeches 
of Justin the younger, so called to distinguish him . 
from a predecessor of the same name, he promised 
Id correct the abuses of his uncle, whose debts he 
immediately discharged with unexpected gene- 
rosity ; and the hopeless creditors accepted the 
equitable payment as a gratuity. His example 

was 
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was followed by So|jhia, whose liberality relieved 
many indigent cili;<5eDs from the weight of debt 
and usury. 

Soon after Justin ascended the throne, the Lom- 
bards, under tbe gallant Alboiii, established them- 
selves in Italy, and gave a permanent . ^ 
name to a poriion of that country. In five %%^ ' 
months after the. departure of Ajboin from ^ " 
l/annonia, iWihm was invested b)'- his forces; and 
from the Tarcntine hills to the gates of Ravenna 
and Home, the inland parts pf Italy submitted 
uithout a siege or a baUle ; but before he had 
lime to regulate his conquests, he was taken off by 
the revenge of Rosamond his queen, which he had. 
justly provoked, by commanding her to drink out 
of the skull of her father Cunimund.' 

The annals of the second Justin are marked 
with disgrace abroad, and misery at home. The 
ll<jman empire was aftiicted by the loss of Italy, 
the desolation of Africa, and the conquests of 
the Persians. The capital and the provinces were 
exhausted by the venality of the magistrates and 
the injustice of the governors. The sentiments 
c»f the emperor seem to have been pure and bene- 
volent ; but his faculties were impairetl by disease; 
and ill the coniinement of his palace, he was a 
stranger to the wrongs of the people. His only, 
sou hail died in his infancy, and his daughter was 
married to Uaduarius, the superintendant of the 
palace ; but from domestic jealousy or animosi- 
ty, he was deternnned to seek an immediate suc- 
cessor, not in his family but in the republic. 
The artifices of Sophia determined his choice in 
favour of Tiberius, the captain of the ^ r) 
guard, who was elevated to the imperial ^7 4 * 
dignity, in the presence of the patriarch 

o 3 vcA. 
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and the senate. On this occasion, Justin, collect- 
ing all the energies both of his body and mind ; af- 
ter advising Tiberius to consult the experience ra- 
ther than the practice of his predecessor, and to 
itjspect the empress as his mother, he concluded 
with, ** Love the people as yourself; cultirate the 

. ** aflfections, maintain the discipline of the army; 
" protect the fortunes of the riyh, and relieve the 
** nec^essities of the poor." The assembly, in tears, 
applauded the counsels of their prince, who in the 
moment of his abdication seemed worthy to reigrt. 
The four last years ©f his life were spent in tran* 
quillity ; and the reverence and gratitude of Ti- 
berius justified the choice he had made. 

The beauty of Tiberius had recommended 
him to Sophia, who, after the death of Justin, 
hoped to preserve her station and influence under 
a more youthful husband; but the new emperor 
had for some time been secretly married* to 
Anastasia; and when the clamours of the Hip- 
fodrome were loud for an empress, Tiberius 
produced his lawful wife. The disappointment 
to Sophia could no^ be atoned fur by every ho- 
noiir due to her rank, and every favour which 
Tiberius could bestow. She immediately com- 
menced her intrigues against him, by attempting; 
to raise to the purple Justinian, wh^ had been 
appointed commander of the Persian armies. 
But the design being discovered before it was 
ripe for execution, Sophia was deprived of that 
wealth ^hich »he hg,d abused, and her person 
committed to the custody of a faithful guard* 
The services of Justinian, in the mind of the ex- 
cellent Tiberius^ outweighed his treason and in- 
gratitude; auti he was merely stript of his com- 

maoJy 
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mand, wliicli was conferred on Maurice, a native 
ofCappadocia, and an excellent general ; who also 
obtained in marriage Constantia, the daughter of 
the emperor. 

Tiberius was humane, just, temperate, and 
brave ; and his subjects contemplated with plea- 
sure the virtues of their sovereign. But, unhappily 
for mankind, in less than four years after the death 
of Justin he fell into a mortal disease, which left 
him only sufficient time to bestow the diadem on 
his son-in-law Maurice, and to express his hope 
that the virtues of his successor would erect the 
noblest mausoleum to his memory. 

Maurice ascended the throne at the age . ^ 
of forty-throe, and reigned twenty years ' " 
over the East, amidst almost continual 
turbulence ; yet he was endued with sense and 
courage to promote the happiness of his people, 
and in his administration he followed the model 
of Tiberius. 

Rome, assailed by the Lombards and afUictec) 
with famine^ implored the assistance of Maurice. 
By his influence several formidable chiefs were 
persuaded to embrace the friendship of the ilo- 
i&ans ; the passes of the Alps were delivered to 
the Franks; and Childibcrt, the grandson of 
Clovis, was allured to invade Italy by the pay- 
ment of fifty pieces of gold. A feeble co-opera- 
tion on the part of the imperial troops produce<i 
some political changes ; but during a period of 
two hundred years, Italy was unequally divided 
between the kingdom ot the Lombards, and the 
exarchate of Raven^ijFv The full remains of 
civil, military, and even of e^lesiastical power, 
,vere united in cighteca sttcc^»ive exarchs," 
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whose territory was of considerable extent : the 
rest of Italy was possessed by tbe Lombards ; but 
the three islands of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, 
still adhered to the eastern empire. 

Towards the close of the sixth century, Rome, 
now a dependent on the exarch of Ravenna, was 
reduced to the lowest stage of her depression. Ihe 
hostile approach of the Lombards was often fcU, 
and continually feared* Tlie distressed inhabitants 
opened and shut the gates with trembling hands ; 
and beheld from the walls tbeir houses on fire, and 
their brethren dragged into distant slavery. The 
once magnificent edifices of the capital of nations 
were mouldering into dust ; and Rome probably 
might have been, like Babylon, Thebes, or Car- 
thage, without a monument to mark its scite, had 
it not been preserved by religious veneration fijr 
theT)retended successors of St. Peter, in the placQ 
where he had suffered martyrdom. 

Under the reign of Maurice, Gregory the First, 
filled the papal throne. His birth and abilities 
had raised him to the office of praefect of the 
city, when he renounced his station, and dedi- 
cated his fortune to the foundation of monasteries. 
His virtues rendered him dear to the church ; 
and from the' gloom of a cell he was ctilled, by 
the unanimous voice of the clergy, to the chair 
of St. Peter. The bishops of Italy and- the ad- 
jacent islands acknowledged the Roman pontiff 
as their special metropolitan ; and his successful 
claims on the provinces of Greece, of Spain, and 
of Gaul, might well countenance the more lofty 
pretensions of succeeding popes. As a christian 
bishop he preferred the salutary offices of peaco 
to success in war, however great ; and presumed 

to 
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to save his country without the consent, either of 
the emperor or the exarch. His meritir were 
treated by the Byzantine court with reproach 
and insult; but he found the best right of a 
sovereign, and the purest reward of a Citizen, 
in the attachment of a grateful people. 

Maurice successfully engaged in the politics of 
Persia, but was harassed by the warlike and aa* 
fikcious Avars, under Baian the chagan, who oc- 
cupied the rustic palace of Attila, and appears to 
have iraitate<l his p6licy. During the reign of 
Maurice, frequent and furious seditions had agitat- 
ed the cataps both in Europe and Asia; and the 
mild indulgence of the emperor, served only to 
discover to the soldiers their own strength, and 
his weakness. The army beyond thd* 'Danube 
had been commanded to establish their winter 
4)tkartcrs in- tke • hostile country of the Avars: 
their , private mutmurs on this oopasion^ were 
soon converted into open . rage; they voted 
Maurice unfit to reign; and, under the command 
of a centurion, named Phocas, they returned by 
rdpid marches into the vicinity of Constantinople, 

The emperor might still have escaped the im- 
pending danger, could he have relied on the 
fidelity of the capital ; but his rigid virtues had 
long alienated the affections of the inhabitants. 
In a noctunial tumult the lawless city was aban- 
fioned to every species of rapine and licentious- 
ness ; the unfortunate Maurice, with his wife 
end nine children, escaped in a small boat to 
St. Aulonomus, near Chalcedon, and from 
thence urged his eldest son Theodosi^s to im- 
plore the gratitude and protection of the Persian 
monarch. On his abdication, Constantinople 
opened her gates, to Phocas, who eutcred iVv^ 
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city amidst the usual acclamations to f jrtuutte 
power. His jealousy combining with the cruelty 
of his disposition, soon prompted him to dispatch 
the ministers of death to Chalc4^don : they drag- 
ged the emperor from his sanctuary, and mur- 
dered his five sons one after' the other before his, 
eyes. Maurice bore this agonising sight with 
heroic fortitude and resignation ; repeating at 
every wound, while the tears trickled down his 
cheeks, the words of the prophet David, " Thou 
" art just, O Lord ! in all thy judgments/' His 
rigid attachment to honour revealed . even the 
generous falsehood of a nursct» who presented 
her own child in the place of a royal infant. 
The tragic scone was closed with the execution 
of the emperor himself, who fell on the ilead 
bodies of his children, at the age of sixty-three. 

Of the family of Phocas, or that of his wife. 
Leonti^, nothing is known. He was of a mid- 
dling st^ure, deformed, and of a fierce counte- 
nance; his hair, was rc^, and he had a scar. on one 
check, which became black when inflamed with 
anger. Sanguinary and inexorable, hp was ad-, 
dieted both to wine and women ; while his wife's 
character wias nearly as. base as his own.— 
Against the unhappy family of the late emperor^ 
he continued to exercise his barbarity ; and un- 
der pretence of their holding a correspondrncc 
with some conspirators, a conduct which they 
had abundant provocation to justify, he caused 
die empress Constantina and her three daughter! 
to be executed on the same spot where her hus- 
band and sons had suffered three years before. 
Theodosius, the eldest soa, had' been intercepted 
in his flight to the Persian court, and instantly 
beheaded; but though the legal clainiants to 

the 
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the throne were extirpated^ Phocas was never 
free from the danger of plots. Numerous vic- 
tims were sacrificed to his fears and jealousies: 
some expired under the lash, others in the 
Barnes; for death, in its simple form, was an 
indulgence which the tyrant would rarely allow. 

To a man who held nothing sacred, even ser- 
vices were crimes, and relationship a misfortune. 
His capricious cruelty at last knew no bounds, 
both in public and private he was the object of hor- 
ror; and the standard of rebellion was ready to be 
erected in every province of the empire, when He- 
raciius, the son of a governor of Africa of the same 
name, was prevailed on to deliver the earth from 
such a monster. The ships of Heraclius steered 
their triumphant course through the Propontis : 
his cause was espoused by troops who poured in 
from all parts of the empire ; and the tynmt at- 
tempting to fly was seized, loaded with chains, and 
transported in a small boat on board the galley of 
Heraclius, who beginning to reproach him with bit 
crimes, Phocas calmly answered, " Do you cndea- 
•* vourto govern better." After suffering every va- 
riety of insult and torture, which he had too long and 
too often inflicted on others, his head was separated 
irom his body, and his trunk cast into the flames, 
' Heraclius ascended the throne with ^ j^ 
the voice of the clergy, the senate, and ^'^^ * 
the people. He was of a noble family, 
had a majestic appearance, and was well versed 
in war, a science which was extremely necessary, 
yrheii the empire was assailed on all sides by 
powerful and implacable enemies. 
' Chosroes, king of Persia, after the melau- 
dioly fate of his friend Maurice, disclaimed all 
' coDnection 
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connection with the usurper, and declared him- 
self the avenger of his benefactor. An impostor, 
who attended his camp as the son of Maurice, 
and lawful heir of the Roman empire, aififorded 
a deqent apology for the submission of several 
capital cities of the East. 

The first intelligence which Heraclius received 
was the loss of Antioch ; Caesarea next yielded 
. D to the Persians, and, after a shoit repose, 
^* * Jerusalem fell under their power: Ilgypt 
itself, which had been exempted from war 
since the time of Dioclesian, was again subdued 
by the successor of Cyrus ; and for the space of 
ten years a Persian <;amp was maintained in the 
presence of Constantinople. But while Chosroes 
contemplated, with a vain delight, his wealth 
and. power, he received an epistle from an ob- 
scure citizen of Mecca, inviting him to acknow- 
ledge Mahomet as the prophet of God. The 
Persian tore the letter with contempt ; and Ma- 
homet for once predicted the truth in exclaim* 
ing, *^ It is thus that God will tear the kingdom, 
** and reject the supplications of Chosroes."- 

Had the invasion of Chosroes been undertaken 
from motives of respect for the memory or family 
of Maurice, his hostile measures ought to have 
terminated with the life of Phocas ; but the pro- 
secution of the war revealed the true character 
of the barbarian; and while his arms subdued 
Syria, Egypt, and the Roman provinces ol 
Asia, Europe, from the confines -of Istria to the 
long wall of Thrace, was ravaged by the fero- 
cious Avars. Tho eastern empire at this time 
was reduced to the walls of Constantinople, with 
the remnant of Greece, Italy, and Africa, and 

a low 
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a few maritime cities of Asia, Hcraclius him- 
self, hopeless of relief, meditated to transfer the 
seat of his government to Carthage; but being 
dissuaded by the patriarchy he bound him^lf at 
the altar of $t. Sophia* to live and die with the 
people whom God had. entrusted to his care. 

From the treacherous reconciliation of the 
chagan of the Avars, Heraclius was saved only 
by the fleetuess^ of his horse: while Chosrocs, 
who had menaced, ** that he would never give 
peace to the emperor of Rome till he had ab-^ 
|urcd his religion, aird embraced the worship of 
the sun," was at last prevailed on to relinquish 
the conquest of Constantinople for an annual tri- 
bute of a thousand talents of gold, a thousand 
talents of silver, a thousand silk robes, a thou- 
sand horseSf and a thousand virgins. 

The interval allowed for collecting the treasures 
was sedulously employed by Heraclius in prepara- 
tions for war; but the exhausted state ot the pro- 
vinces compelled him to borrow the consecrated 
wealth of the churches, under the solemn vow of 
restoring, with usury, whatever he had been re- 
duced to expend in the cause of religion and the 
empire. New levies were allured by the holy gold 
from every country of the East and West. Two 
hundred thousand pieces of gold were devoted to 
conciliate the friendship, or suspend the hostili- 
ties, of the chagan; and two days after the festi- 
val of Easter, the emperor assumed the martial 
garb, and gave the signal of his departure. To 
the discretion of the patriarch and senate, he en- 
trusted the discn^tionary power of saving or sur- 
rendering the ^ity, according to the. imperious 
circumstances which might arise in. his absence. 

KOM£. — 111, V Jsi\^\ 
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After aYchipestubiis voyage, Heraclins landed 
his troops on the confines ot Syria and Cilicia. . 
His camp was pitched nfear fssus, onthesdnse 
ground where Alexander vanquished the host of 
Darius. The patience of the endperor wItt 
severely tried in restoring the discipline and per- 
fecting the exerdses of his soldiers; but yAsttt^er 
hardships he imposed on his troops, he 'inflicted 
with honourable im|[)artialrty on himself; and 
from hence the R'briians began to repose a due 
conlidence in their own valour, and the wisdom 
of their commander. 

' The Persian troops who had adranced towards 
Cilicia, by the artful evolutions of Heraclius, 
were drawn into a general engagement; and the 
event of the day proved that ihey wcrie no longer 
invincible. Animated by fame and victoiy, the 
emperor of the East directed his march through 
the plains of Cappadocia, and e&tablished the 
winter quarters ot his army on the banks of thA 
Halys, but returned himself to Constantinople. 

Next spring he sailed with a select band of fite 
thousand soldiers, and landed at Trebisond. The 
Armenians readily em braced the cause of the chris- 
tian champion; a bridge was thrown over the 
A raxes, and Heraclius advanced towards the city 
of Tauris. Chosroes in person retired at the ap- 
proach of the Roman emperor, and declined the 
generous alcemativc of peace or a battle. 

AfVer wintering in Albania, Heraclius appears 
to have followed the chain of the Hyrcanian 
mountains, and to have carried his victorioui 
arms as far as the cities of Ca^bin and Ispahan. 

Chosroes, however, collecting his scattered 
forces from the most distant provinces of his domi- 
nions, 
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nions, surrounded the camp of the Romans, and 
three hostile and formidable armies appalled the 
bravest officers in the army of llnraclius. hut 
the emperor himseljf remained undaunted, and 
by repeated successful attacks drove the Persians 
from the field into the fortiiied cities of Media 
and A^uyria. A number of satraps with their 
wivesi and the flower of their marti3l youth, 
were either slain or made prisoners. 

Constantinopie had already felt the success of 
HeracUus by the retreat of the besiegers; and 
the senate was now informed that the Roman 
irmy, laden with spoils, halted under the walls 
of An^jda. The emperor passed the Euphrates, 
wiule his enemies retired behind the Sarus. The 
impetuous course of that river, though the bank^ 
were, lined with barbarians^ could not check the 
progress of. Ueraclius, who, after a triumphant 
expedition of three years, returned to the coast 
of tl^e Eux^nc. 

The resources of Chosroes, however, were not 
yfi), exhausted, nor his ambition extinguished. 
He rsMsied. three powerful armies, one of which 
wa; directed to besiege Constantinople in concert 
vfiih tbe^ cbagan of the Avars, After a . ,^ 
month spent jn fruitless negociations, the /'o(' 
wiiolc city was invested, and it was in 
vain that the inhabitants endeavoured to pur- 
chase the retreat of the chagan ; but a seasonable 
reinforcement af twelve thousand men being 
sent by Heraclius, and the provisions of the 
enemy beginning, to fail, they were reluctantly 
Compelled to give the signal of retreat. 

In short, after expcriencinjr numerous other 

defeats, Chosroes was taken off by a conspiracy, 

at the head of \yhich was his own son, who, 
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however, enjoyed the fruits of his crimes only eight 
months ; and HeracHus, after the exploits of six 
glorious campaigns, returned in triumph to his ca- 
pital. But while he enjo3'ed the acclamations of 
his subjects, an obscure town on the frontiers of 
Syria was pillaged by the Saracens: some troops 
sent to its relief were cut in pieces: and this occur- 
rence, though apparently so trifling in itself, was 
the prelude of a mighty revolution. These banditti 
were the disciples of Mahomet, whose apostles 
were all warriors, and who, emerging from the 
desert, iA less than eight years acquired by the 
sword those provinces which had been recovered 
from the Persians by the valour of H^raclias. 

During the rei?n of this emperor, indeed,' the 
doctrines and victories of Mahomet rapidly en- 
gaged the public attention; and as the rise and 
f)rogress of the Arabian prophet involve the 
causes of fhe decline and tall of * the empire of 
the East, it will be proper to give a brief history 
of the man. 

Mahomet, sprung from the tribe of Koreish, 
was the only son of Abdallah and Amina. He 
was born at Mecca four years after the death of 
Justinian ; and becoming an orphan in his in- 
fancy, his uncle, Abu Talcb, assumed the office 
of his guardian. In his twenty-fifth year he 
entered into the service of Cadijah, a rich widow 
of Mecca, who bestowed on him her hand aad 
fortune. By this alliance he became respectable, 
and continued in the practice of domestic Tirtue, 
till, in the fortieth year of hi^age, he asaumed 
the title of a prophet, and proclaimed the reli- 
gion of the Koran. 

To the advantages of a good person, Maho- 
met 
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met added a capacious mind, and a retentive mo-' 
mbry.; an easy social wit, and a lively imagina- 
tion. He was fluent in speech when occasion re- 
quiredy but most frequently adhered to the grave 
and ceremonious silence of his country. Yet with 
til his natural accomplishments, he had never been 
iostrucied in the arts of reading or writing ; nor 
had- he seen more of the world than what could be 
H^eaned at the fairs of Bosra and Damascus. From 
his earliest youth, however, he had been addicted 
to religious contemplation, and each year, during 
the month of Ramadan, he withdrew to the cave 
of Hera, three miles from jNIecca; and at length 
delivered^ under the name of Islam, that faith, 
which is compounded of an eternal truth and a 
daring fiction, *'TUat there is only one God, and 
that Mahon>et is his prophet/' Yet Adam, N oah, 
Abraham, Moses, and Christ, are allowed to 
have made successive revelations to mankind ; 
but the Koran was designated as the last and 
final dispensation of the Almighty. 

The chapters and verses of this book were 
pretended to have been gradually revealed by 
the angel Gabriel to the Arabian impostor, ac- 
cording as policy or passion dictated ; and the 
whole, without order or connection, was thrown 
into a chest, from whence it was taken and pub- 
litlied two years after the death of the prophet, 
by Abubekcr his successor. The sayings and 
^uons of Mahomet have also been preserved by 
his wives and companions; and at the end of 
two hundred years, the somia or oral law was 
compiled and lixed. 

A^ often as the Arabian prophet was pressed 

to give some sign of his miraculous powers, his 

T 3 av\svi^Y% 
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aiiswci'S were always expressive of \?cakncs^ and 
vexation; and he involv*»d himself in the obscur6 
boast of vision and revelation; yet his deluded 
followers record many miracles which attended 
him, but the gravest of the Musselm^n place no 
stress on such legends. ' 

The first proselytes of Mahoniet were Cadijah 
his wife, Zcid his servant, Ali his pupil, add Abu* 
heker his friend. In the silent labours of three 
years, the number was increased to fourteen: and 
in the fourth year he publicly assumed the pro- 
phetic office. But his incredulous countrymen in 
general rejecting his mission, a conspiracy was 
formed against him, the object of which M?as to 
take him otf by assassination; but Mahomet bav- 
. j^ ing timely notice of the design, contrived 
A^ • to escape to Medina, which has fixed th« 
= ^"' memorable aera of the hegira or flight 

We cannot in this place follow Mahomet 
through the future revolutions of his fortune. 
Suffice it to say, that he was no less distinguished 
as a warrior than as the founder of a new reli- 
gion; and that the sword made more cpnverts 
to the prophet than the pretended authority un- 
der which he acted. 

The strength of Mahomet, till the age of 
sixty-three years, was equal to the fatigues of his 
mission; but during the last four years his health 
declined, and he seriously believed he was poi»* 
oned at Chaibar, by the revenge of a Jewish 
female. A fever of fourteen days deprived himi 
at inter\'als, of the use of his reason : conscioas 
of his danger, he beheld wiih firmness the ap- 
proach of death; he enfraucliised his slaves; 
directed the order of his futuMul; and mode- 
' rated 
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rated the lamentations of his friends. He had as- 
serted, in familiar conversation, that the angel of 
cleath was not allowed to take his soul till he had 
respectfully asked the permission of the prophet; 
that permission was granted, and Mahomet imme- 
diately fell into the agony of dissolution : he re- 
clined his head on the lap of Aycsha, the . ^ 
daughter of Abubeker, and the best beloved ,.' ' 
of his wives; and raising his eyes towards 
the roof of the house, uttered these broken but ar- 
ticulate words : — ** O God ! pardon my sins — Yes, 
I come among my fellow- citizens on high :" and 
peaceably breathed his last ona carprt on the floor. 
He was interred on the same spot 071- which he ex- 
pired : and the tomb of the prophet a't Medina vies, 
in the opinion of the pilgrim, with tjft^ sanctity of 
the temple at Meet >. ■ 

• Though Mahomet^ from the indulgence of poly- 
gamy, might reasonably expect a numerous pro- 
geny, yet his hopes were disappointed. The four 
sons of Cadijah died in their infancy ; and the ele- 
ven wives who succeeded to her boil proved barren 
in his embraces. Ibrahim, the offspring of Mary, 
bis Egyptian concubine, survived only ftcen 
months ; and of the four daughters by Cadijah, the 
three eldest were married, and died before their 
father: bui Fatima the fourth, who possessed his 
love and confidence, became the wife of her cou- 
sin Ali, and the mother of an illustrious' progeny. 
Heraclius was not deficient in courage and abi- 
lity against the rising y)o\ver of Mahomet ; but he 
neither folt that enthusiasm, nor could communi- 
cate it to others, which his rival did ; and seems to 
have remitted his attention to the security of the 
empire, at a time when it was most required. 
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Aftor the death of his iirst wife Eudpcia, He- 
raclius had contracted an incestuouis marriage, 
with his niece Martina. The supcrstitipa oC the. 
Greeks beheld the judgment of hgavcn in the 
diseaseti of the father, and the deforniity of hi» 
ottspring. Constantine, his eldest son, enjpyed- 
the title of Augustus, but the weakness o£ his, 
constitution required a colleague, Heracleontv 
the son of Martina, was associated to the pur- 
ple. Heraclius survived this arrangemt^nt only 
A n ^^^ years, and by his last will .deiplaredi 

/ - ' his two sons the equal heirs of the em- 
pire of the East. 

Thcdying^yippcror, who at one period of hj^ ]i(ii| 
was equal to the greatest generals of aiUiquity, 
having cnjoi^d his sons, by his last public act, to 
honour Martina as their mother and sovereigQ^- 
that ambitious women immediately assum^ the 
ensigns of royalty; but was speedily compelled to 
descend from the throne, by the unanimous deci- 
sion of the people, who considered a woman as ua- 
lit to bo trusted with the reins of government ; aod 
accordingly she found it expedient to retire to the 
female apartments of the palace. The do^th oi 
Constantine, however, which ha|)penedin the thir- 
tii'lh year of his age, and the first of his reign, not 
without the suspicion of poison, re vi red theaspir* 
ing hope of Martina. She again resumed the 
management of the liclm of state; but the incest a* 
- gus relict of Heraclius was universally abhorred, 
and the exertions of her son, then only iitteeii 
years of age, in her favour, were alike disivgnrded. 
Heraclius, it seems, suspecting some intrigues, on 
his death-bed had dispatched a trus^ty servant* 
named Valentin, to arm tl.e troops uiurpro\liK'e» 

of 
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e East, in defence of his two helpless children. 

person performed the delegated trust with 
ess; and from the camp of Clialcedon, he 
mded the punishment of those who had 
»ned Constantine, and insisted on the resto- 
n of the lawful heir to the empire. On this 
citizens of Constantinople compelled Hera- 
las to appear in the pulpit of St. Sophia, 

the eldest of the royal orphans* Constans 
e being saluted as emperor, he was imme- 
Ay crowned with the solemn benediction of 
)atriarch. His rival did not attempt to re- 
he voice of the people ; but the senate, in 
ert with all ranks* and degrees in the state, 

determined to put an end to the intrigues 
lartiha and ber son: they condemned the 
er to lose her tongue, and the latter his 
; and after this cruel amputation, they were 
utted to linger out their <lays in exile and 
ion. 
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From the Death of UeracUus to thefrrst Cru§ie^ 

^ j^ r^ONSTANSascendiedth|Blhfoncuten 
^Al* only twelve y^arsol^; and tWetrij 

respect which he hiad shewn to the senaley 
was quickly erased by the prejudices of the age,iail( 
the habits of despotisni. He viewed his broker 
I'heodosius, whose virtues made him entirely be- 
loved by the peoples with jealous and malignaat 
eyes; and causing him to be of drained a. defCO^ 
received the sacred chalice from his haijids: jft. 
even this disqualification for the .purple courd £ot 
allay the apprehensions of Constans, wbf sc^tMi 
after procured the unhappy you th to be put to deatbT 
l^ut the imprecations of liie people fmrsued the 
royal assassin ; while his crime being succeeded by 
the most dreadful remorse, heperpetually imagined 
that he l»ehel({ his murdered brother extending him 
a cup of blood, to quench that thirst with which 
he was continually tormented, 'lo floe from so 
terrifying an object, as well as to retire from the 
detestation of his people, he left Constant! nople» 
and, after passing a winter at Athens, iic sailed to 
'i arentum, visited Rome, and then fixed his prin- 
cipal residence at Syracuse. But his steps were 
attended by conscious guilt, and the visionary shade 
of Theodosius incessantly obtruded itself on his 
distempered view. Like another Cain, he wander- 
ed from place to place, without finding |)e&ce or 

niiirt 
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ciuiet in any ; nor could his increasing wars against 
the Saracens and Lombards dispel the illusions of 
his fancy. ' But no^ith'standing his sufierings from 
tthis cause, which it might have been supposed would 
have softened iiisheart, he governed the 'empire in 
'the most tyrannical manner, and was equally detcs- 
tiable for nis avarite as for his other crimes. The 
'former he carried to such a pitch, as to rob the 
churches of their richest ornaments and their con- 
secrated vessels. 

Thus, odious to himself and to mankind, he pe« 
Mshed in the capital of Sicily by domestic'treason, 
in the twenty-seventh year of his reign. A servant 
Who attended him in the bath, after pouring warm 
wiater on hii head, struck him violently with the 
vase : he fell stunned by the blow, and was suffo- 
cated in the water. The troops in Sicily hastily 
fnVested with the purple an obscure youth, theele- 
jga'nce of whose form seems to have been his only 
recommendation. 

Cohstans, however, having left three sons in the 
Byzantine court, the cause of Constantino the eldest 
was readily embraced by his subjects, who contri- 
buted with zeal and alacrity to chastise the pre- 
sumption of a province which had usurped the legi- 
timate rights of the senate and people. 1 he em- 
peror sailed from the Hellespont with a powerful 
fleet, and quickly defeating the upstart, caused his 
beauteous head to be exposed in the hoppodrome. 

Constantine returned in triumph to bis capital, 
and the appearance of his beard having taken 
place during the Sicilian voyage, he obtaine4./eck 
familiar appellation of Pogonatus, by whic^ie pre- 
distinguished in history from others of tb^« >"«*'J» 

«.«»^ »ont of liU 

Dame. 
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In this emperor's reign, and forty.-six years after 
the flight of Mahomet from Mecca, the disciples of 
that impostor appeared under the walls of Con- 
stantinople. The prophet had asserted,, that the 
sins of the first army which besieged the city, 
should be forgiven; and the caliph Moawiyah was 
impatient by this meritorious expedition to expiate 
the guilt of civil blood. His standard was en- 
trusted to Sophian, a veteran warrior: and the 
troops were animated by the presence of Yezid, the 
son and presumptive heir of the commander of the 
faithful. The fleet of the Saracens passed through 
the unguarded channel of the Hellespont, and the 
troops were disembarked near the palace of 
Hebdomon, seven miles from the city. They 
approached with confidence of success: but the 
solid and lofty walls of Constantinople were 
guarded by numbers of well disciplined troops; 
and the Arabs were dismayed by the strange and 
profjigious eftbcts of artificial fire*. This un- 
expected 

* The deliverance ofConstantinoplebothonthisandafiif 
turc occasion, ma^' be principally ascribed to the terrors and 
efficacy of the wild fire of the Greeks. From the obscoit 
hints of the Byzantioc writers it should seem. that the prin- 
cipal ingredient wdn naptha, or liquid bitumen : this wat 
mingled with sulphur and pitch extracted from green fa» 
Sand, urine, or vinegar, were the only remedies that cooM 
damp the fury of tliis powerful agent, which was nourished 
and quickened by the clement ot water, and was tberelbrt 
justly denominated by the Greeks, the iiquidot the Mori* 
time fire. For four hundred years the secret of the cob' 
**.'l^.sition was confined,Uy the most jealous precautions to the 
of 1 hcvins of the East. It was at h^nglh discovered and stok 
distempe Mahometans, anc;! was ccmtiuned to be used in war 
ed from p|^^»e middle of the fourlecnlh century, whengui- 
^ compouud A' niire^ sulphur, and charcoal, ef* 

fected 
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expected resistance diverted their arms to the more 
easy spoil oT the adjacent country ; and on the ap- 
proach of winter, they retreated to the isie of Cy- 
2icus, fourscore miles from the capital, where they 
bad established their magazines of plunder an4 
provisions. Reiterated defeats could not overcome 
their patient perseverance : they repeated the six 
following summers the same attack and retreat, 
till the gradual loss of thirty thousand Moslems 
compelled them to relinquish the fruitless entcr- 
prize. 

The event of the siege raised the reputation 9f 
the Roman arms: the Greek ambassadors were fa- 
vourably received at Damascus; a truce of thirty 
years was concluded between the two empires; and 
the commander of the reputed faithful was re- 
duced to submit to the annual tribute of fifty 
horses,fiftyslaves,and three thousand pieces * ^^ 
of gold. During the revolt of Arabia and ^ /j-« ' 
Persia, the tribute was afterwards very con- 
siderably increased; but no sooner had Abdamalek 
reunited again the empire, than he disdained the 
badge of servitude, and discontinued the tribute, 
>vhich the future emperors of the Kast were una- 
ble to enforce. 

Though success had attended Pogonatus 
against the Mahometans, his reign was disturbed 
by fraternal discord. On his two brothers Ho- 
xacliBS and Tiberius, he had bestowed the title of 
Augustus; and not ^tisfied with this, they de- 
manded also a partition of the sovereignty. 
Their adherents were punished ; and the un- 

fected a new revolution in tlie military art. Ths Greek 
fire, hawCTcr, is not unknown to some chemists of the pre- 
sent age ; but it seems discarded from promoting the means 
of human destruction, by' the unanimous consent of all 
jiatious. 

HOME— jii, g ^x;s.\rIIvJw 
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grateful brothers were pardoned ; but a repetition 
of the same oftence deprived the princes of their 
titles and their noses. 

Towards the close of his life, Pogonatus ww 
anxious to establish the right of promogeniture, 
which, in the succession of princes, has averted so 
•much misery and prevented so many crimes. On 
the shrine of St. Peter he offered the hair of his 
two sons, Justinian and Hcraclius, as a- symbol of 
their spiritual adoption by the pope; but the elder 
was alone exalted to the rank of Augustus and the 
assurance of the empire. After a just and pious 
A r> ^^^S^ ^^ seventeen years, Po<;onatu8 died 
>-.' * of a decline, and was succeeded by his son 

Justinian the Second. 
This prince, who ascended the throne in these- 
venteenth year of his age, by his youthful vices dis- 
graced the name of the celebrated legislator, which 
he bore. For ten years he enjoyed the sufferiogs 
and braved the revenge of his subjects : his conduct 
wasa tissue of inconsistencies, and his life was ex- 
posed to every vicissitude of fortune. He marched 
against the Bulgarians, and was put to flight; he 
compelled the Sclavonians to retreat before him; 
and, in his turn, himself fled before the Saracens. 
He knew he was detested by the people for his cruel 
and haughty government ; and that he might avenge 
himself on them, and shew how well their enmity 
was deserved, he ordered a general massacre of the 
inhabitants of Constantinople, to take place in the 
night. I^ontius, a general of reputation, who had 
formerly commanded the troops of the East, after 
lying three years in prison, was just set at liberty^ 
and had received as an atonement for his captivity 
the government of Greece. He was just about to 
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set off for his new appointznent, and observed with 

a sigh, that death would attend his footsteps ; when 

his friends exhorted him to deliver the city from the 

calamities with which it was menaced, assuring 

him that two hundred thousand patriots expected 

only the voice of a leader. Leontius, therefore, put* 

ting himself at the head of the troops confided to 

him for the purpose of his government, proceeded 

directly to the palace, forced open the prisons, and 

slew the praefect. Justinian himself was dragged 

into the hyppodrgme, where the clamours of the 

pieople demanded his instant death ; but the piiy 

of I<eontius preserved the son of his benefactor; the 

amputation of his hose was rather attempted than 

e&ctually performed ; and he was banished to the 

lonely settlement of Chersonae in Crim Tartary. 

The patriarch immediately proclaimed Leon- 

tiuSy aud seated him on the imperial throne. His 

rei^, however, was of short duration ; for one of 

his generals, Apsimar by name, who afterwards 

adopted, that of Tiberius, conspiring against him, 

deposed Leontius, cut ofi' his nos^, and banished 

him to a monastery in Dulmatia. 

Tiberius gained important advantages over the 
Saracens ; and might have reigned in peace, had 
he not regarded with terror the exiled Justinian, 
and in consequence made an attempt on his life. 
From the dangerous shore to which he had been 
banished, with a band of desperate fellows, 
the royal fugitive escaped to the horde of the Cho- 
zars, who had pitched their tents between the 
Tanais and the Borysthenes, The khan received 
him with respect, and bestowed on him his sister 
•j'heodora, with some revenues to subsist on. But . 
the barbarian being soon tempted by the gold of 
Constantinople,, medit^ited to assa^siuaX^ ^nx^V- 
4) 2 viv^Tv^ 
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nian, and probably would have effected his pur- 
pose, had it not been betrayed by the affection of 
Theodora. The son of Pogonatus being thus pre- 
pared, strangled the emissaries of the khan with 
his own hands, sent back Theodora to her brother, 
and embarked on the Euxine, in search of new al- 
lies. His Vessel was assaulted by a violent tem- 
pest ; and one of his more pious companions ex- 
horted him to deserve the mercy of God by a vow 
of forgiveness; in case he should be restored to the 
throne. " Of forgiveness!*' replied the undaunted 
tyrant; " may I perish this instant — may the AI- 
•* mighty whelm me in the waves, if I consent to 
** spare a single head of ray enemies !" He landed 
6n the mouth of the Danube ; retired to the Bulga* 
rians ; and purchased by splefidid promises, the aid 
of Terbelis, a pagan prince. The two confederates 
besieged Cotistahtinople with sixteen thousand 
horse. Apsiftiar was daunted by the sudden appear- 
ance of his rival : the misforturitt of their heredita- 
ry sovereign excited the pity of the multitude, and 
made them forget his crimes ; and Justinian was 
once more seated on the throne of the Caes^irs. 

The restored monarch first took care to reward 
his ally Terbelis, and then to gratify his venge- 
ance, which he had nourished even amidst the 
storms of the Euxine. So vindictive was his 
rage, and so barbarous his disposition, that he 
stood ah hour on the necks of Leontius and Ap- 
simar, before he suffered their execu'tiom to pro- 
ceed. During the six years of his new neigntbe 
rack, the axe, and the cord, was incessaoitly em- 
ployed. The inhabitants of the Chersonese were 
peculiarly destined to feel his vengeance,- for not 
having paid the respect due to him when in exilir, 
as well as from a suspicion he entertained of their 

having 
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liaTing had an intenti9n of delivering him up to 
Tiberius. These were ordered by the inhuman 
tyrant to be indiscriminately massacred ; and the 
messengers of blood were forbidden, on pain of the 
imperial displeasure, to leave even a child alive. 
The difficulty of fulfilling this dreadful command, ' 
and the fear of being punished for not complying 
with it, induced the soldiers to proclaim their ge- 
neral Philippicus. The tyrant, deserted by his bar- 
barian guards, received without dread the mortal 
stroke, and the death of his son Tiberius extin- 
guished the family of Heraclius, who had wore the 
purple for a hundred years. This monster seems 
to have possessed a species of ferocious insanity, . 
and was on that account equally formidable to his 
friends and his ibes* Oo very slight grounds he 
declared war against Terbelis, who had restored 
him to the throne ; and at last his cause was so 
infamous as to be abandoned by bis very brother- 
iu-law, ihe khan of the Chozars. 

Philippicus abused, during more than two- 
years, the authority he bad acquired by the death, 
of the tyrant ; and under him the arms of the 
empire were not fortunate. The Uulgarians 
made an irruption into Thrace, and advanced as 
far as Constantinople. The indolence of the em- 
peror, who busied himself about religious aifairs, 
to the neglect of his public duty, rendered him an 
object of contempt ; and the people learned with- 
out the smallest emotion or mark of dissatisfac- 
tion, that, during a state of intoxication, some 
Conspirators had surprised, blinded, and deposed 
liini, while he reposed in his own palace. 

The voice of the people now prompted . *^ 
Artemiiis, first secretary to the late em- J.^* 
peror; and under the name of Anastasius^ 

g 3 V^ 
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he assumed the imperial ornaments ; but as he wa.s 
conscious of his ignorande in the military art, 
ahd was more distinguished as a politician than 
a man of courage, he placed Leo, a native of 
Isauria, who was an able general at the head of 
his troops. • 

In the reign of Anastasius, the second siege of 
Constantinople by the Mahometans, under the ca- 
liph Soliman, commenced. The emperor conceived 
the design of burning the naval stofes of the ene- 
my, and thus defeating the enterprise about to be 
undertaken ; but his aims were frustrated by the 
treachery of the marine arniy, who murdered their 
chief, and invested Theodosius, a simple officer of 
revenue, with the purple. Leo came to the assist- 
ance of his master, audi without striking a blow^ 
induced Theodosius to lay down his usurped au- 
thority, and sink into the insignificancy ofaclois* 
ter, as the only security for his life. Moslemab, 
liowcver, the brother of the caliph, could not b« 
pfrevcntedby Leo froni investing the capital with an 
army of one hundred and twenty thousand Arabs 
and Persians; while a hostile fleet of eighteen hun- 
dred ships appeared before the mouth of the har- 
bour. But while they hesitated about entering it, 
the fireships of the Greeks were launched against 
them ; and in a few hours this mighty armament, 
which threatened destruction to the Roman name, 
was reduced to ashes. The death of the caliph 
i^oliman, was still a more severe and fatal loss to 
the besiegers ; for his successor Omar was ft 
scrupulous and inactive bigot. The investment, 
however, was continued through the winter, ra- 
ther by his neglect than resolution, the season 
proved uncommonly rigorous ; the natives of 
tjij^ burning clirates of Egypt and Arabia lay 

almost 
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almost lifeless in their frozen camp ; disease and 
famine too had entered their tents, and after a pro- 
tracted siege of thirteen months, the desponding 
JVIosIeniah received from his master the welcome 
permission of retreat. 

Leo finding his ascendant both over the empire 
ai,nd the emperor, negociated with Anastasius to re- 
sign the crown, as a burthen too heavy for him, and 
to retire to the enjoyment of a private life. With 
the affluent fortune which he carried with him he 
might have been happier than on the throne; but 
goaded on by ambition, he attempted to resume 
the dignity he had laid down by his own consent^ 
and his life paid the forfeit of his folly» 

The primitive name of Leo,; who obtained' 
the purple on the resignation of Anastasius, was' 
Conon. His first service was in the guards of 
Justinian ; and his valour and dexterity gra- 
dually raised him to the principal com- . jy 
mand of the armies, from whence, by an '* / 
easy transition, he mounted the throne. 
]n his reign the empire of the East lost even its 
shadow of authority in Italy, \diich passed under 
the power of the Lombards ; while Rome gave 
herself up to the temporal as well as the spiritual 
domination of the pope. Tkbsc revolutions were 
chiefly produced and ultimately confirmed by 
the dispute concerning image worship, which so 
fiercely agitated the christian world during the 
cigHth and ninth centuries, and which it may not 
be uninteresting to. review. 
'^ The primitive Christians were possessed with 
an unconquerable repugnance to the use and 
abuse of images ; but undor the successors of 
Confttanljne; the bishops indulged the i^orant 

mv;i4^ud& 
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multitude with a visible superstition. The first 
introduction of symbolic wprship was in the vene- 
ration of the cross and of relics. The Son of God 
was next represented under the form which it was 
supposed he had assumed while on earth ; and the 
Virgin Mary soon claimed and obtained a similar 
distinction. 

The worship of images, however, had stolen 
ittto the church by insensible degrees, and wa» lit- 
tic noticed for a great length of time ; but in the- 
beginning of the eigbtli century, when it had reach- 
ed the fuU maj;nitude of abuse, the Ga»eks were 
awakened by the appkrehcn^mi), that, under th« 
mask ofChriftXianity, they had restored the poly- 
theism; 6f theiv fathers. It wa3 with impatieqce 
they heard themselves charged ,as idolatora by the- 
Jews and Mahometans, who . had an wplacablc> 
hatred to graven images, and all relative worship. 
Many sensible Christians began to express tbeif. 
disapprobation of these .symbols, which expend 
them to obliquy,and could not possibly be rrco«- 
cried to. the genuine unpervcrted. tenet* of their 
hoty religion ; and when Leo, from Ihe mountsiiis 
of Isauria, had ascended the throne of the East, he 
vpas early inspired with an hatred of images^ 
thougl> for some time he bowed before them out of. 
policy; and satisfied the Roman pontiffs of his or- 
thodoxy ami zeal by annual processions, the other 
mummeries, which the successes of St. Peter had- 
sanctioned. In the reformation of i-eligioD, hisdrst 
steps were cautious and moderate; but being pro- 
voked by n^sistujice and invective, the existence 
as well- as the use of religious pictures were pro- 
scribed ; the images of Christ, the Virgin, .and 
thtt Saiia^j .w.cre demolished ', and a smooth sur- 
..... face 

1 
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ftice of plaster was spread over the churches of 
Constantinople and the provinces. The people and 
clergy were divided with respect to this ques- 
tion. Leo now employed violence of every kind- to 
establish his decrees : but the cities of the East 
could not be brought wholly to renounce the wor- 
ship of images ; while the West remained unani- 
mously attached to it. The temporal dominion of 
the pope was first founded in rebellion, and that 
rebellion was now pretended to be justified by the 
heresy of the Iconoclastes. The second and third 
Gregory pronounced the separation of the East 
and West, and deprived the sacrilegious eniperor 
of the sovereignty of Italy ; though after carrying 
their object th6y somewhat relaxed, and till the 
coronation of Charlemagne, the government of 
Rome and Italy was exercised in the name of the 
successors of Constantine. 

While teo was almost wholly occupied about 
these disputes, the Saracens ravaged the eastern 
parts of the empire, though not with impunity ; 
and it must be confessed, that in an age of tur- 
bulence, both from political and religious causes, 
this eniperor conducted himself with firmness, and 
generally with more temper than his adversaries. 
After a reign of twenty -five years, and taking pro- 
per steps to secure the diadem to his son Constan- 
tine, he peaceably expired in his palace of Con- 
stiantinople. 

The precaution which Leo had talven . y. 
to associate Constantine* with him in the * * 
empire, and cause him to be crowned, 

* Usually known by the appellation of Constantine C<y 
pr»n jmotts, t^om the poliutiou of his baptismal font. 
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did not prevent the appearance of a competitor, 
supported by Anastasius the putriarcb. In the com- 
mencement of his reign, he haxl summoned a gc- 
neraj assembly, which m^t in the suburbs of Con- 
stantinople, and decreed that all visible symbols of 
Christ, except in the eucharisi, were either blas- 
phemous or heretical ; and. all such meniimentb of 
Jdoktry were condemned to be broken or erased. 
He then undertook an expedition against the Sa-. 
racens ; but during.bis absence, his capital, his pa- 
Jace, and his throne, were occupied by his kins- 
n\an Artavasdes, the ambitious champion of the 
orthodox faith, as it was -then fixed and belreTed. 
The worship of images wa5 triumphantly restored ; 
but Copronymus, who had retired to his paternal, 
mountains, soon descended at the head of his bold 
and faithful Isaurians; his victory was decisive; 
and both his rival and his son had their eyes put 
out. The patriarch, who was more than hWBr 
pected of abutting the cause of the usurper, wa» 
sentenced to be paraded tiirough the principal 
streets of the city, mounted on an ass, with his 
face turned towards the tail, and hjmself to.be 
beaten with rods; after which he was restored 
to his former rank, not being able, says the his- 
torian, to find any one worse. As Constantrnople» 
uhere the usurper maintained himself,, had uot 
surrendered till forced by famine, the emperor 
punished its inhabitants by severe taxes aud ex- 
tortions; but, above all others^ his resentment 
was directed against the monks, his implacable 
enemies. From the chastisement of individuals, 
ho proceeded to the abolition of the order : their 
religious communities, wore dissolved : the buildr 
iiigs converted into magazines or barracks ; and 

their 
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their property confiscated. The worshippers of 
[ imagefl, who were reputed the orthodox, were ri« 
' gorously persecuted, and the practice proscribed. 
The manners of Copronymus were dissolute, 
and his temper was cruel ; but even his enemies 
allow his courage and activity at the heud of his 
legions : and in a various reign of thirty-four 
years, he triumphed both by sea and land ; on 
the Pluph rates and the Danube ; in civil and 
barbaric war. Leo the Fourth was his . j^ 
son and successor. The prince was of a '^* 
feeble constitution both of body and mind; ' ' 
but he imitated his father's violence against 
images, though he had the vexation to find his 
opihions opposed even by his nearest connections, 
and in particular by Irene his empress. He as- 
sociated to the empire his son Constantine, with 
the unanimous - wishes of his subjects; but the 
five sons of Copronymus by a second marriage, 
•endeavoured to disturb the public tranquillity. 
Their trciasonable attempts were twice pardoned; - 
and a third conspiracy was punished with amputa- 
tion and banishment to Athens ; and even in this 
retreat, their ^restless spirits prompted them to 
listen to a Sclavonian chief, who offered to break 
their prison, and lead them to Constantinople. 
The people of Athens, however, appeared to 
have intei-posed ; and the brothers of the emperor 
were lost in oblivion and darkness. 

Leo reigned only five years ; and by his wjU 

th^ empress Irene was declared the guardian of 

the Roman world, and of his son Constantine 

. the Sixth, who was no more than ten years of age. 

During his childhood, Irene had faithfully dis« 

'<;harged tho office with which shp WM entrusted ; 

but 
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but the maturcr age of the emperor mad^ the 
yoke of his mothci* appear grievous ; . and his 
favourites and flatterers stimulating bis desire for 
power, it was determined to banish Irene to 
Sicily. But the empress being informed of th^ 
design by her minister Saturaciuus, caused the 
conspirators to be publicly flogged, and took on 
herself the charge of punishing her son, in t 
similar manner, in the. interior of the palace, 
lie being thus compelled to submit to the ascenjflU 
ant of his mother, took an oath of fidelity to 
ber, and she was afterwards proclaimed sove- 
reign by the armies. A tumult of the . Arne- 
jiian guards, however, encouraged the general 
declaration that Constantine the Sixth was the 
lawful ruler. The people, offended at Irene's 
cruelty to her son, whom she retained a prisoner 
in the apartments of bis palace, obliged her to 
restore him to liberty, Saturacius, who bad in* 
stigated her to spoprge the adherents of the young 
emperor, Nvas himself subjected to the same treat- 
ment, Constantine conducted his mother witk 
the utmost respect to a palace of Jher own erecr 
tion, where she was shut up with her treasure; 
hut, as the emperor contiiuietj to vi^it her, she 
soon regained hev influence over him. 

To obtain this ascendancy, it is generally ||e« 
lieved she encouraged his vices, or at least did nol 
oppose them ; — an indulgence extremely culpable 
in a parent from whatever motives it may proceed, 
hut which became criminal when her object wai 
to render her son odious and detestable. By he; 
^dvice, ho repudiated without provocation hi 
V'ife jSIaria, and put out the eyes of three of hi 
VUcles wlvoni h^ suspected. The imprudence o 

Coustantini 



ConstantjiiCi soned as a pretext for the cruel ma- 
chiniitioHS of Irene. Being left with the army 
at Prusii in Bithynia, she dispatched several oU 
jiccrs to depose her son. They arrived at Con- 
stantinople without being suspected of such a 
design ; and put out the emperor's eyes in so 
barbarous a manner, that he died three days 
nfter\vards in the most excruciating pain, after 
having reigned alone and in conjunction with bis 
mother, sixteen years. 

Constantino, on ascending the throne, had enter- 
tained hopes of marrying Rotdudris, the daughter . 
of Charlemagne; but this match, which Irene had 
nearly brought to a conclusion, she broke off her- 
self, fearing lest it should render her son too pow- 
erful for controul. The desire, however, of seeue^ 
ing tht? au-thority she had at length obtained, made 
her ciii^erly embrace a proposal of espousing Char- 
lemagne, in order to unite the two empires-, but 
the maliocof the eunuch Aetius, prevented thesuc- 
ci!ss of this measure; Incapable himself of pos- 
. sessing the imperial dignity, he wished to secure it 
for his brother Leo, the governor of Thrace^.- to 
whose pretensions the intended marriage would 
have been an insurmountablcobstacle. He therc- 
fure divulged the matrimonial negociation thatwas 
going on;4tfid to render it unpopular at the^samc 
- time, insinuated that if it succeeded, the seat of 
empiix; would be transferred from Constantino- 
ple. The intrigues of Aetius, however, wene 
disappointed ; lor the great treasurer Nicepho- 
rus, with corresponding ingratitude, had made 
a strong party against his mistress, and secretly 
obtained the purple from the citizens of the ca- 
pital. The new emperor concealed his adtance- 
KDdX£. — lix* 9, ment 



luent till he had obtained possession of the 
of Irene; but no sooner had he accompliahec 
than he treated the empress with the most m 
disrespect, and banished her to the isle of L 
%vhere the want of a decent provision oblige 
te earn a scanty subsistence by the labours 
distaff. Here she soon died with vexation, I 
enjoyed her ill-gotten power but six yean 
•the death of her json ; and whatever praises t 
tholic historians may have bestowed on her i 
•protection she afforded to images, Irene, : 
eyes of reason and of impartial posterity, a] 
only ai^ ambitious and intriguing woman, w 
-feeling and without principle. 

The character of Nicephorus was staina 
-the odious vices of hypocrisy, ingratitudi 
avarice* He made a treaty with the am 
dors of Charlemagnei who was then : 
•«enith of his power, and thus averted all < 
-from this quarter; but he was both ua 
-and unfortunate in war. 

During ticie dissensions which had ariai 
twoen the rival families of the Omrotadi 
Abbassides, the disgrace of a tribute wi 
posed oh the commanders of the Failhfti 
a severe retribution* was exacted by Moluul 
third caliph of a new dynasty. His aecoa 
Ilarun encamped under the walls of Co 
tinoplc, while Irene and her infont soa 
seated on the Byzantine throne. The reti 
the Saracens, however, was purchased 1 
annual tribute of seventy thousand dcnii 
fgold; but five years after\%'ards, Harun, I 
by the surname of Al li<iihid^ or the Just, 
\ng ascended the X\ifoxi^ of his father. 
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pliorus refused the tribute, and resolved to ob* 
literate this badge of servitude and diagrace* 
*' Restore/' said he in his letter to the calipbg 
^ the fruits of your injustice, or abide the deter* 
** mination of the swoid /' The reply of tbe calipk 
was couched in terms of tremendous, brevity. ** la 
** tho name of the most merciful God» Harun Al 
** Rashidy commander of the Faithful, to Nicer 
" phorus, the Roman dfi^ I have read thy let* 
** ter, O thou sou of aa unbelieving mother.' 
'^ Thou shalt not hear, but thou shalt behold myy 
** answer..'' It was written in characters of blood, 
and fire on the plains of Phrygia; and the warlike 
eeleritv of the Arabs could only be checked by tho . 
deceitful repentance of Nicephoru8« But the vic- 
torious caliph had scarcely retired before the* 
pMce was violated by thei emperqr of the East* 
llii return was attended with the defeat of the vio* 
toriout: Greeks who e^aped from the field of bat«. 
tit with three wounds. The torrent of the inva» 
4ersda)uged the surface of Asia Minor, and svwcpt* 
away the Pontic Heraclea: Nicephorus was com«t 
pelled to submit, and the coin of the tribute wa$i 
marked with the superscription 6f Harun and hiir 
three sons* These^ however, after their father-a 
death, being involved in civil discord, the con* 
queror Almanon, being engaged in the introduce 
tion of science, tacitly relinquished his claim ta 
the Roman tribute. 

Nicephorus at last was slain by the Bulga« 
nans. His son Stauracius e8cai>ed from the 
field with a mortal wound; but the six months 
that he survived, were sufficient to prove that, 
with the kingdom, he inherited the vices of hii 
father. Michael, who had married his sister 
a 2 Procopia^ 



I*i>oco|)ia, possefiseci the wishes and c?stceiTi of the 
court and the city. The jealousy of Stauracius 
conspired against the life of his brother-in-!at\, 
v/hith exasperated the people ; and before he sunk 
into-lihe gtave, the son of Nicephorus was cdfn- 
pell^d to implore the clemency of the new emperor. 
4 |-. The mild virtues of Michael wore adapl- 
v' J ed to the shade of private life; but were 
soon found itneqsMil to the task of con- 
troiling his seditious subjects, or repelling the 
invasions of the • victorious barbarians* The 
niasciftline spirit of his wife Procopia, who pre- 
sumed to direct the discipline of the camp,- 
aroused the indignant feelings of the soldiers. 
A disaffected army, in consequence, asserted 
the claims of Leo the Arnienian,>an officer of dis» 
tinguished merit ;'and the humanity of Micfaad 
prevented, by a voluntary resignation, thv mise- 
ries of a civil war« The abdicated emperor 
%Tithdrew to a monastery, separated from his 
power and his wife, and enjoyed the comforts of 
solitude and religion above thirty-two years. By 
the cruelty of Leo, his son Tbeophylactvis wss 
rendered incapable of procreation ; but this pre* 
eaution did not secure the new emperor from t 
competitor where he did not expect one. 
■ Leo the Fifth had been early educated in a 
^amp, arid was fond of niititary parade. Iff 
introduced into his civil goNcrnmnit the rigour 
of military discipline ; and if his severity whs 
sometimes dangerous to the innocent, it was 
always foniiidable to the guilty. Michael, his 
companion, had contributed t*>wards the ok*va- 
tioo of the emperor, ■ and lie soon c«>nj»pin»H 
Against his authority. His criminal dvsigiH hgd 

l>cca 
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been frequently detected, and as often pardoned 
by the indulgent gratitude of Leo ; but he was, 
at length, when found incorrigible, condemned to 
be burnt alive. On the eve of Christmas, as he ' 
was led to execution, the empress Theodosia re« 
presented to her husband, that such a scene would 
be little suitable to the respect due to this hal* 
lowed season on which they were to receive th^ 
eucharist together, and therefore solicited arespit^ 
till the sacred festival was past. The emperor 
granted her request; but, lest the criminal should 
escape, he was loaded with irons, which wem 
locked, and the keys. brought to Leo himself. . 

Michael having obtained this interval of 
life, determined to employ it 1»o the i>est ad* 
vantage, and assembling the conspirators in his 
prison, he threatened to discover their practic4S[ 
if they refused to save him. Fear, rather tha^ 
affection, induced them to run all hazards; aofl 
early in the morning they attacked the utnu%* 
pecting Leo in the chapel of his palace, a^d 
slew him at the foot of the altar. Not satisfied^ . 
- with this, they drew Michael from his prisoa^. 
loaded with irons as he was, and seated him on 
the throne. The empress Theodosia, who bad 
been the means of saving his life, was with signal, 
ingratitude banished to au island with her four 
sons, who were previously castrated. Leo reign* 
ed about seven years and a half. He was a dt* 
clared enemy to image worship ; an(d on that} ac« 
count the catholics seqm to have promoted tl^ 
elevation of his rival. 

Michael, who from a defect in his speech was 
surnan^ed the Stammerer, was delivered from 9l 
dungeon and impending deaib^ only tg di^lay 
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A j^ his depraved and ignoble manners on a 

• ^' throne. Though he had been favoured by 

•*' • the orthodox, he was but little solicitous 
concerning their disputes, but rather inclined to 
Judaism. He observed, indeed, the Jewish sabbath, 
denied the resurrection of the dead, and was but 
little scrupulous in his morals, though severe to 
the faults of others. A person, named Thomas, 
having seduced the wife of a magistrate, in order 
to avoid suffering from justice, conspired against 
the emperor; transported into Europe an army of 
fourscore thousand barbarians from the banks of 
the Tigris, and the shores of the Caspian, and 
having gained two victories over Michael, formed 
the siege of Constantinople; but his camp being 
assaulted by a Bulgarian king, Thomas fell into 
the power of the emperor. The hands and (cot of 
the rebel were amputiited; and, mounted on an 
ass, he was led through the streets of tHo city, 
ivhich he sprinkled with bis bloody 

But Michael was not yet secui-e fi*o»n oppo* 
sitton^ He had condemned a youth named Eu- 
phemius to the loss of his tongue, for stealing a 
nun from a convent. The gallant escaped, and 
appealing to the reason and policy of the Sara- 
cens of Africa, soon returned invested with the 
imperial purple, and supported by a fleet of one 
hundred ships, and an army of seve^. hundred 
horse an,d ten thausarid foot. The apostate rebel, 
however, was slain before the walls of Syracuse; 
and his African friends were rescued from im-» 
pending danger, by a reinforcement of their An- 
dalusian brethren. 

Michael, on the death of his first wife, bad 
diwn from a convent Euphroajne, the daughter' 

of 



of Coiistantiiw the Sixth, who stipulated that her 
children should equally share the empire with 
his son Thcophilus; but the nuptials of the em- 
peror with his second spouse proved unfruitful^ 
and Euphrosyne was content with the title of the 
mother of Theophilus, who succeeded his fathe^ 
after a nine-years^ reign. 

No sooner wasTheophilas seated on the . -p. 
throne, than he replaced his mother-in-law * ' 
in the monastery from whence she was ^^' 
taken; and, either through policy or justice, he pu- 
nished the murdert?rs of Leo, to whom his father 
owed the crown; The valour of this emperor, 
though often felt and acknowledged by his enemies, 
was rash and generally ineffectual; and his justice, 
though indisputable, was often arbitrary and cruel. 
Five times he marched against the Saracens in per- 
son; and in his last expedition^ he destroyed Sozo- 
petra in Syria, the birth-place of the caliph Mo- 
tassem. The commander of the Faithful was pro- 
voked by the insult offered to a place which wajj 
naturally dear to him. The troops of Irak,. Sj'ria, 
ffnd Egypt, were recruited from the tribes of the 
■Arabs, the herds of theTurks, and oth<>r barbarow 
nations. The caliph in personcommanded the for- 
midable army, and, in the spirit of retaliation, his 
yengeance fell on Amovium, in Phfygia, the native 
city of the father of Theophilus. The emperor 
of the East embraced the generous resolution of 
defending in a battle the country of his ancestors ; 
but he was compelled to fly before the fury of 
the invaders ; and his army was 'only saved from 
a total defeat, by the bravery of the Persian auxi- 
liaries. Amovium was levelled with the ground^ 
%n^ the caliph, titx^d' with dsvastatioHi returned 

ta 
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to the ncigbbcmrhood of Bagdad ; ^ihile Theophi- 
lus, after all his courage and military toils, only 
derived from them the surname of the Unfortunate. 

A Persian of the race of Sassanides, bad di«d 
in exile at Constantinople; and his son, being 
educated in the Byzantine court, a Christian and 
a, soldier, received the hand of the emperor's 
sister, and the command of thirty thousand Per- 
sinns, whp, like ,his father, had fled before the 
Mahometan conquerors. I'hese troops \vished 
to place their general on the throne ; but the 
loyal Theophobus rejected their importunity, and 
escaped from their hands to the palace of his 
n^yal brother. Instead, however, of engaging 
the confidence of the pmperor by this disinterest- 
ed conduct, he excited his jealousy. TheopbiliiS) 
exasperated by ciwyy labouring under disease, 
and fearing that the dangerous virtues of his 
brother-in-law might oppress the weakness and 
infancy oH his wite and son, demanded the head 
of his innocent rival. As he received it, •' Thou," 
said he '* art no longer Theophobus ;" and, sink* 
ing on his couch, he added. ** Soon, too soon, I 
shall be no more Thcophilus.'' 

The greatest enemies of this prince, the or> 
thodox Christians, as the worshippers of images 
were called, whom he harassed through* his 
whol^ reign, confess that he was an observer of 
justice, a friend to his people, and free froni 
avarice. It is related of him, that, observing a 
vessel in tlto port of Constantinople, richly ladeD, 
and linding it belonged to his empress Theodora* 
he caused it to be burned, exclaiming, '' Shall I 
*^ suffer the wife of an em)>eror to l>e a trader? 
^* Whea princes apply to conxmercei their sub- 

*i jijctS 
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" jects will soon starve Avith hunger." Clmste anj 
temperate in himself, he was an enemy to excess 
and unclcanne^ in others. He cleared his capital 
of prostitutes ; and reviving and enforcing some ex- 
cellent laws, died after an active reign of twelva 
years. . • • 

By the testament of Thcophilas> his widow 
Theodora was entrusted with the guardianihip 
of the empire, and her son Michael the Third,' 
then only in the fiAli year of his age. Her re*' 
gency was m general honourable to herself and- 
advantageous to thepoople; and had she not with 
a womanish fendness for the external show of re-' 
Hgion, or from a spirit of contradiction, punished 
the Iconoclasts whom her husband had protected,- 
she might havebedn proposed as a hiodel for good* 
conduct and good sense. During the fourteen yearp ' 
in ^hich she held the reins of government, she al« 
most cleared the empire of that sect, as well as of' 
the Manicheans, who then had risen to consider- 
able power and influence among the heretical sects. ' 

At last, finding her authority de^cline from the- 
wicked propensities and irregularities of her son,' 
whom she was no longer able to restrain, instead 
of conspiring agailist the government, she re- 
tired into solitude, deploring the vices and in- 
evitable ruin of the unworthy youth , However, 
before she abdicated the throne, she gave a public 
account of her administration to the senate; and 
in order, if possible, to check the extravagance 
of her son, she made known what considerable 
sums she left in the treasury. She then, with 
her three daughters, bade an adieu to the court; 
but tha undutiful Michael caused her to be shut 

up 
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up in a monastery, where she soon after died of 
chagriiu 

The emperor, now emancipated from all con* 
troul, gave himself up to unbounded licentigos- 
ness. He studiously imitated the ignoble pur« 
suits of Nero, and the scandalous excesses o^ 
Ileliogabalus, whom he proposed for bis models; 
and in a short time wasted the accumulated 
treasures which he had received from hb mother. 
He delighted in the amusements of the theatpe» 
afid devoted himself to the norestraiaed indul- 
g^E^e of lust and: intemperance* ContiiMiaU^ 
surrounded witK butRx>ns and ^i^etches, destitttte 
qf any sense of, honour or virtue^ he tunned* the 
iposi sacred things into ridiculoi S^imn of hit 
loose cQiri|^ions> would dress tbcmielve^ in thet 
iv^ments worn.li^y pnests on. solemn occmoos, 
and in tbpse habiliments, imitate the oeremoniet 
of the cburcb>. with equal folly andiimiiiety. 

Whilst the emperor passed his life, in: waA 
disgraceful scenes, his uncle Bardiu, who had . 
been instrupiental in corrupting him, ruled with 
the most despotic authority, under Uie title of 
CsBsar : but Michael beginning to suspect him of 
aiming at the sovereignty, not only in power 
but also in name, he procured his assassination. 
Asthe indnlgcnce,however, of his ease and hisTiccs 
required, that he should have some one on whom he 
might devolve the cares and fatigues of govern* 
ment, he selected Basil his great chamberlain, a 
man of very low original fortune^ but of a prepos- 
sessing appearance, and very dextrous in hieexer* 
cises^ 

This man first attracted the notice of Berdas 
by his bkill and agility in breaking colts, and 

through 
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through him gained admission into the emperoi^g 
household, in which he rose to the highest offices ; 
^et, with the hlackest ingratitijrde, it was he who 
mstilled into Michael those suspicions which cost 
his benefoctor his life. In return^ the emperor ndt 
•nly raised Basil to the dignity of Caesar, but also 
appointed him his colleague. In this capacity 
Basil applied himself to reform the abuses of go- 
vemment, and even endeavoured to correct the 
vicious habits of the emperor; but being apprised 
that Michael was become weary of such a censor 
of his actions, and that in consequei^jce he medi- 
,tated to take him o(r, the associate in the. empire 
entered the royal chamber in the hours of slee^ 
and intoxication, and slew the son of Theophilos 
in the thirtieth year of his age. 

If the crime of murder can be palliated . |^ 
on any pretence, it admitted of some ex- ^« * 
tenoation here. Bajil removed a tyrant 
and a wretch, who disgraced his station ; and in 
himself^ gave the empire a just and moderate 
governor. This prince, who was the founder of 
a new dynasty, derived his descent from a 
younger branch of the Arsacid, the former 
rivals of Rome. Two of these had retired to 
the court of Leo the First, and obtained a set* 
tlement in Macedonia. Ihcir splendour, how- 
ever, was insensibly clouded by time and po- 
verty; and the father of Basil was reduced to a 
smairfarm, which he cultivated with his o\fa 
hands. He had married a widow of Adrianople, 
who counted the great Constantine among her 
ancestors; but in the very infancy of Basil he 
was swept away with his family and city, by an 
inundation of the Bulgarians. £ducated as a 

slava 
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slave in the severe service of these barbarians, he 
acquired a hardiness of bod^', and a flexibility uf 
luiud, Nvhich promoted his future elevation. After 
some years of servitude, he shared .the deliverance 
of the lloman captives, who broke their chains, 
marched through Jiulgari a to the sliores of the 
Kuxinc, defeated two armies of barbarians, and 
then embarked for Constantinople in the vessels 
prepared for their reception. . He was introduced 
to the service of a relation of the emperor Theo- 
philus, and soon after was noticed by Bardas^ as 
has already been related. 

The solfd praise of Basil is drawn from the 
.ruined state of his kingdom at his accession, and 
its flourishing condition at his death. His applica- 
tion was indefatigable, h»s temper cool, and his 
understanding vigorous and decisive. |Je raised 
men only on account of their merit; and allowed 
alibis subjects, of whatever rank, to address bin 
with frx»edom, which endeared liim so much tb 
them, that they regarded hira as a common father, 
while they revered him as their emperor. 

Though not endowed with the spirit and ta- 
lents of a warrior, the lloman arms, under his 
reign, were again formidable to the barbarian*^; 
but his principal fume was derivetl from Ike 
civil administration of the finances and the laws* 
Basil, however, had nearly been guilty of a 
crime which would for ever have stained his 
memory. His son Leo being falsely accused 
of an attempt to assassinate him, in the tirst 
paroxysm of his rage, he intended to depriiie him 
of his sight, but afterwards Wiis satisfied with 
confining him. The courtiers in general being 
convinced of the prince's inuocencc, continually 
« importuDtd 



importuned the emperor to set him at lil>^ity, 
but without effect; and to get rid of their a jv- 
plicationsy he forbade his sou to be named Id his 
presence. One day, however, while he wah coiv- 
ireising with one of his prijicipal ofTiccrs, a pai- 
yoty which had often heard a regret cxprebbcd iar 
the unhappy prince, on a sudden broke out with, 
•* Alas, poor Lcol" The incident was improved 
hy the solicitude of Leo's friends : and the en)- 
peror at last consented to his liberation. For th^s 
prince he afterwards wrote excellent rules of ^i»- 
¥emment». comprised in sixty-sLx chapters, the 
initial letters of which form the iollowintv sen- 
tence : *' Basil, emperor of the Roinaud in Chribf^ 
to his dear son and colleague Leo." 

The glorious reign of Basil was tenniuatcd by 
an^accid^nt in the chacc: A furious stag eji- 
tangledhis horns in the girdle of the emperor, aiyl 
raised him from his horse. lie was immediately 
rescued by the courage and activity of an at- 
lendaat; but the fall, or consequent fevvr, e>^- 
hausted the strength of the aged monarch, and he 
expired amidst the tears of his family and people, 
in the nineteenth year of his reign. 

Constantine, the eldest son of l>a?il, had * j^ 
died belbrchis father; Stephen, the youua;- Vj..- ' 
est, was content with the honours oi a 
patriarch and a saint ; and Li o and Ah^xando/, 
the two.otlier sons, were alike invested with the 
purple; but the power was solely executed by the 
ilder brother, Leo the Sixth, surnamcd the Philo- 
opher. The only reason, however, that can be 
;iven for applying this sage appellation to him 
*, that he was less ignorant than the generality. of 
is contemporaries, both in church an(J sta^o, and 
*OMR. — Hi- *» il**^* 
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that s<;veral books of profane and ecclesiastiaii 
science were composed in bis name, or by his pea 

In his three first nuptial alliances he was an 
fortunate. His empresses died succesfeiveljf 
Avithout leaving him any issue. Leo require 
a female companion, and the empire a lepti 
mate heir; but a fourth marriage wasascandi 
as yet unknown in the Christian church, and hi 
forming a matrimonial union with the beautlfil 
Zoe^ who, as a cgncubine, had brouglithim a loi 
named Constant! ne, occasioned a schism aaHNi 
the Greek ecclesiastics. The patriarch nsAHB 
his benediction, and even the people took pil 
in the idle dispute; but matters being accoii 
mcKlated, Leo retained his fourth wife Zoe, ■■ 
procured her sou to be legitimated. 

During the greater part of this reign, war 1M 
carried on with the Saracens by his geAeiil 
who experienced various success. As for Ih 
emperor himself, he was busied with the govcn 
mcnt of the interior, and with literary pomiti 
His reign, which lasted twenty-five years, wit 
some few exceptions, was advantageous to A 
people ; and this, to a sovereign, supersedes ti 
nece^isity of any other praise. 

Leo, when expiring, had adjured his 
Alexander, to whom he bequeathed the ( 
to hold it only in charge for his nephew, poi 
stantinc; but the uncle soon formed the faoffi 
design «f rendering him incapable of wearing i 
by castration. The yojung prince, however, wi 
saved from this destiny, by its being representf 
to Alexander, that from his constitution he «n 
not likely to be long-lived. Fortunately, tli 
excesses of the uncle abridged his own existenci 



hd in tlie space of one year he had rendered 
kimaelf equally despicable and detestable. 

Couslantina the Seventh derived die . -. 
appellation of Porphyrogenitus from tlic * * 
apartment of the Byxantine palace which ^ 
waa reMrved for the use of the empresses when 
ID parturition, and was lined with porpl^yry, or 
fniplt. On hif father's death he was but six 
ymts old| aod therefore, for a long time, was 
mtber » spectator than an actor on the pub« 
ic stage. His uncle had Ml hm in the hands 
^guardians bettisr qualified and more likely to 
^rijupt than to, form him to virtue* They at 
the same time exercised the oflkeof regents; 
kut the senate di^nis»ed them^ and Zoe» the> 
itotheB of the younger prince* who had been re* 
Mnyed to a distance, being invited to return, 
iimmed' the veins of government. ^ Scarcely, 
•kapNTttSTf W she enter^ on her administration^ 
^kcfti thA Bulgarians, the perpetual enemies, ofi 
Ihe Ore^ks^ by their d^ing irruptions, obliged 
IKk tp xaisa^ troops against them, which she 
<)fHQOiitted to two generals, Romanus and Leo. 
neae were no sooner placed at the head of 
4Ma anny> than they conceived the design of 
ipfaang on the empire for themselves, or divid- 
ing it with Constantino; but the traitors dis* 
^gyperingt and being jealous of each other's 
iocceas, the faction of Romanus obtained the 
ascendancy, which was immediately shewn by 
causing the eyes of Leo to-he put out, and roar** 

E'ng &e daughter of the successful general to 
nstantine. At the same time Romunus pro- 
fimed from the emperor the appointment of his 
t»n Christopher to be head of the alliies, then tlie 
% 2 ehicf 
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d)iof support of tfic empire. He next i 
titU» ot Ciesar himstOf, and Soon after t\ 
emperor, with the fiill independence of re 
wLicI) 111? hold near five-aud-twcnty years. 

Tl.c three sons" of the usurper were succe 
adorned v.ilh the- same honours, and the 
eni]KiPor whs degraded from the first to the Rd 
in this Collei3[e of princes; but his studious! 
and retired habits disarmed the jealousy c 
inanus Lecapenus ; and the grandson of Basi 
an equanimity and industry not usual ; 
those who are born to elevated stations, an 
acftenvards fallen into disgrace, improved a 
aildwance by his skill as an artist, and by t 
hibition and sale of his pictures. 
' The lall of Lecapenus M'as occasioned pa 
his own vices, but more particularly by the 
and crimes of his dhitdren. After the dec( 
Christopher, his eldest son, the twosurvivin 
thers quarrelled with each other, but afte 
united in aconspiracy against their father, 
surprised him in his palace, and dressing hino 
habit of a monk, conveyed him to a small is] 
the Propontis, which had been assigned to 
gious community. This domestic and uni 
revolution excited a tumult, from the efi 
which Constantine Porphy rogenitus was re«t 
the throno; and the sons of Romanus, by a 
of equal-handed justice, were sent to the 
island to which they had previously tram 
their father, and were obliged to assume the 
dotal character, as a security against fi-esi 
^.piracies. 

In the fortieth year of his ago, Constant 
Seventh obtained the full possession of t 
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pire of the East. Naturally indolent, and some- 
what addicted to intemperance, he relinquished the 
reins of government to the caprice of bis wife 
Helena, the daughter of the banished Uomanus;, 
yet the birth, the connections, the learning, and 
innocence of Constantine, endeared him to the 
Creeks, and his death was lamented by the unfeign- 
ed tears of his subjects. Before the funeral pro- 
cession moved towards the imperial sepulchre, an 
herald proclaimed tliis awful admonition: ** Arise* 
O king of the world, and obey the summons of th^ 
King of kings." The death of Constantine was im- 
puted to poison, administered by his son llomanus. 
This monster presented a poisoned cup to his fa- 
ther ; but the emperor's foot slipping as he raised 
the draught toi«his lips, he spilt a con^iiderabltt 
part of it, and thus prevented an instant, though ix 
laid the foundation of a lingering, dissolution. 

Romanus, however, who derived his name a j^ 
iX9m his maternal grandfather, was allowed q\^ ^ 
to mount the throne; and his conduct as em- 
peror did not alter the opinion that his parricidal 
attempt had created. lie appears to have been ono 
of the most debauched princes exhibited in the fer- 
tile annals of infamy. Whilst his two brothers, 
Kicephorusand Leo, triumphed over the Saracens, 
the hours of Romanus were devoted to the amuse- 
ment of the circus, and the sensualities of the tabU. 
Though in strength and beauty he was distin- 
guished above other men, yet these perfections 
were insufficicut to fix the affections of Theo- 
phano his wife, a woman of low origin, mas- 
culine spirit^ and flagitious manners, well ac- 
cording with those of her husband. After ho had 
reigned fgur years, she mingled for th9 emperor 
6 3 th« 
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the same deadly potion which he had com; 
for his father, and he fell a martyr to its e 
llomanus the Second, in order to pursue his 
J s;ures without interruption, had delegate 

i principal authority to his great chambc 

Joseph, a simple and credulous man, whc 
tinned for some time to conduct the admii 
tion of affairs in the name of Theophano, at 
sons of the late emperor; hut was aflcrwarc 
^ mured, by a successful. rival, within the wall 

convent, where he soon paid the debt of nat 
■ y^ Romanus had left two sons, Basi 
'..,, * Constantine, and two daughters, 
•^ ' phano and Anne. The eldest was 
in marriage to the second emperor of the 
and the youngest became the wife of ' 
domir, great duke and apostle of Russia, 
the death of her husband, Theophano fo 
in vain to endeavour to reign with the assi: 
of the mild and simple Joseph ; and con 
of the necessity of a protector, in tlie scl 
of whom she was no doubt led by priva 
Clination, threw herself into the arms c 
ccphorus Phocas, who united, in the p< 
opinion, the double merit of a hero and a 
But, though in the former character his q 
cations were genuine and splendid, and re< 
no borrowed aids, his religion was only asi 
as a mask to conceal his real designs, and to 
the favours of the bigoted and the weak. 
affected a desire to resign the command t 
army with which he had been entrusted, a 
retire from the world into the solitude of; 
; . vent ; btit being easily * persuaded to ab 

both- dcsfgrts, which he had only profef 
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'order to ascertain his interest wiih the people, he 
marched to Constantinople, openly avowed his 
connection with the empress, and without degrad- 
ing her sons, or pretending to invalidate their 
cl^ms, assumed the title of Augustus, with the 
pre-eminence of power. A reigu of six years re- 
dered him odious to his subjects, and served to 
develope his hypocrisy and avarice; yet it must 
be allowed that Nicephorus was more anxious to 
apply the revenue to the public use than to his 
private gratification ; every spring he marched 
against the Saracens ; and the taxes seem to have 
"been expended in securing the barriers of the 
East, or in extending their limits. 

An act of ingratitude hastened the destruction 
of Nicephorus. John Zimisces, a noMc Ar- 
menian, of uncommon stature, strength, and 
beauty, and possessing the soul of a hero, hnd 
ctsentially contributed to the elevation of tho 
taiperor ; but instead of being rewarded for his 
•ervices, he had experienced disgrace and exile. 
I^misees, however, had the honour or infamy to 
fe ranked among the lovers of the empress, and 
Ijy her intercession, he was permitted to rosi^le 
In the vicinity of the capital. This unprincipled 
#oman, being as much tired of the husband as 
0IC people were of the emperor, entered in 
Smisces' design of revenge ; and in person 
Opened the chamber door of Nicephorus to the 
conspirators, who massacred him without op- 
position. The death of the emperor was heard 
Mri.thout the smallest emotion of pity or regret, 
lind the Armenian was duly proclaimed em- 
;>eror of the East; hut the patriarch having en- 
loined him a public penance for ihq murder 

of 
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of his predecessor, he threw the. whole blamt 
on Theophaiio ; and, in order to shew his justice, 
or perhaps to be freed from such a dangerpus 
associate, he banished her to a monastery in 
Armenia, and admitted her two sons,. Basil and 
Constantine, as his partners in the empire. 

A competitor soon arose in the person of Bar* 
das Phocas, a nephew of the late einperor ; but 
his partisans deserting him without trying* their 
strength by a battle, the pretender obtained hii 
life from the clemency of Zimisces, and was only 
confined to the isle of Chios. 

The personal valour and activity of the new 
emperor were signalised on the Danube and the 
Tigris; and by his double triumph over the 
Russians and Saracensi he deserved the tijtle of 
the conqueror of the East and the saviour of the 
empire. On his return, however, from these 
conquests, observing superb palaces and well- 
cultivated lands on his rpad, belonging to the 
eunuch Basil, who had greatly enriched bimaelf 
during the two preceding reigns, with the blunt 
sijicerity of a soldier, he exclaimed, *• Wbati 
must the Roman empire then be abandoned to 
the rapacity of an insolent eunuch ?" This cxr 
pression cost him his life: a cup of poison wtf 
administered to him, the effects of which bii 
speedily felt, hut suffered no enquiry to be mad# 
respecting the agents in this business, which, to 
the disgrace of human nature, was now become 
fashionable. Zimisces employed the short space 
that he survived the fatal draught in acts of 
piety and political reguiationb ; and nominating- 
Basil and Constajitinc for his bucccssors, died 

uuiversjilly 
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universally lamented, in the ninth year of his 
Teign. 

Whether the execrable Theophano had any 
share in the death of Zimisces is unknown; but 
it is certain she partook of the advantages re- 
snhing from it. The eundch Basil recalled her, 
in hopes of reigning with her in the names of the 
two princes, the eldest of whom was now nine- 
feen, and the other seventeen years of age. The 
premature death of Zimisce-s, who faithfully ad- 
ministered the empire, without violating the right 
of succession, seems to have been a loss rather 
than a benefit to the sons of Romanus. They 
Jell into hands less able to protect them, without 
yet having acquired sufficient experience to pro- 
tect themselves. Constantine continued to in- 
dulge the pleasures of youth, and to reject the 
cares of government ; but his elder brother soon 
began to feel the impulse of genius, and the d«- 
Cire of honourable activity. Constantinople and 
the provinces acknowledged the authority of 
Basil ; but Asia was oppressed by two veteran 
generals, Phocas and Selcrus, who set up for in- 
.dispendence. The death of the ^rst, however, 
in front of battle, and the submission of the last at 
the foot of the throne, confirmed the sovereign 
po^ver of Basil, who displayed his valour in frc- 
'ifoent expeditions against the Saracens, and by 
the final destruction of the kingdom of Bul- 
garia. On this occasion, it is related of Kim, 
that having taken a grciit number of prisoners, 
ht divided them into companies of an hundred 
«ich, caused all their e^es to be put out, and or- 
dered them to \)0 conducted to Samuel their 
king, by a man who had one eye left. This 

horrid 
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horrid spectacle so overcame the king of theBi 
garianSy that he fainted away, and died two di 
afte (-wards. In short, whatever praise may 
bestowed on the valour of Basil, he was as m 
detested by his subjects as he was feared by 
^emics. In the sixt}*-eighth year of bis c 
his martial spirit> still unexhausted, promp 
him to undertake a war in person against the 
racens in Sicily ; but he was> prevented by dea 
and he expired amidst tbf3 blessings of Uio cki 
end th^. curses of the people, 
. 1^ His weak and disipipated brother* G 
1025* ^i^'^^^'^v survived him about three yn 
' and employed his power and time kk\ 
tling the succension of the empire,, and studioi 
overthrowing all the plan^ of his brother, wl 
tpinii^t^rs he di^laced, and substituted in CJ 
FQom the companions of his own excesses. 1 
tunate wera those generals or magistrates, if < 
ipable,.wl|p escaped with no worse than exik 
the losfi of aight. The tomb was opening, to 
ceive this libertine old man, when he begM 
feel some anxiety about hi^ children. H0 , 
three daughters, one of whom he wished bis mk 
ad successor, Romaous, to marry, though ha '. 
already a wife whom he tenderly loved. " T 
" your choice," said Constantine, " of either 
** pudiating your wife, marrying one of 
" daughters, and being proclaimed emperor, 
" of having your eyes put out." The altoroa 
was dreadful, but his wife sacrificed hersdi 
the sake of her husband, by retiring into a 1 
nastery ; and llomanus espoused Zoe, the tec 
daughter of Constantine, only three days k^ 
the death of that worthless emperor. 
In the tenth century*, which was now elapi 
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the provinces that still acknowledged the aotho* 
rity of the successors ofConstantinc, had been cast 
into a new mould by the institution of the themes^ 
im military governments ; but of these twenty-nine 
ikemts^ twelve in Europe and seventeen in Asia, 
the origin is obscure, and the limits were fluctu* 
ating. The victories of Niccphorus, John Zimis-t 
tesy and Basil the Second, hacl enlarged the boun* 
Varies of the Roman name ; but in the elei-cnth 
century the prospect was clouded by new enemies 
and new misfortunes. The relics of Italy were 
awept away by the Norman adventurers, and al- 
iiH>st all the Asiatic branches were dissevered 
from the Roman trunk by the Turkish conquerors. 
Still the spacious provinces of Thrace, M acedo- 
tola, and Greece, were obedient to their sceptre ; 
the possession of Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete, with 
the fifty islands of the Aegean, or holy sea, re- 
tnained to them, and the rest of the empire, with 
«U it» defalcations, equalled the largest of the mo- 
dem European kingdoms. 

The subjects of the Byzantine empire were 
lHU the most dexterous of all nations ; their 
country was blessed by nature with every ad- 
ji^antage of soil, climate, and situation ; and in 
the support and restoration of the arts, their pa- 
tient and peaceful temper is highly to be com- 
fliended. 

The first demaml on the public revenue was 
the pomp and pleasure of the emperor. The 
coasts and islands of Asia and Europe were 
C4>vered with the uiagnificcnt villas of ilie princes 
j>f Constantinople : the great palace, the centre 
*f imperial residence, was decorated and en- 
larged by the wealth and einulation of successive 

sovercigus ; 
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sovereigns ; and the long series of apartments 
were adorned with a profusion of gold, silver, and 
precious stones. The dignity of the imperial 
throne was maintained by a solemn and studied 
silehce ; and all who were admitted to the royal 
presence, prostrating themselves on the^groundi 
iiissed the feet of the emperor. 

I'he three great empires which, from the age of 
Charlemagne to that of the crusades, disputed the 
world, were the Greeks, the Saracens, and Franks. 
The wealth of the Greeks enabled them to pur- 
ehace the service of the poorer nations ; and to 
maintain a naval power for the protection of their 
coasts, and the annoyance of their enemies : but 
the martial spirit of the Greeks was evaporated; 
they trutited chiefly to mercenary barbarians ; and 
acold hand and a loquacious tongue was the gene- 
ral description of the descendants of the Romans. 

The Moslems had undoubtedly degencmtcd 
also under the last caliphs ; but th^ latent spark 
of fanaticism still glowed in the principles of 
thf ir religion : the poor were allured by the 
hopes 4»«f plunder ; the rich were ambitious of 
death or victory in the cause of God ; and thttc 
considerations rendered them incessantly m 
action; The Franks, after the death ofChif 
)emagne^ and been split into many hostile and 
independent stales ; the regal title w^ assumed 
by the most ambitious chiefs ; and their prifate 
wars, which overturned the fabric of govern* 
nient, fomented the martial spirit of the natJoo- 
In the turtouieriec of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turiesi every peasant was a soldier, and every 
tillage a fortification. This love of freedom 
|ind of armsAvas felt with conscious pride by the 

Franki 
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IFranks themselves, and was observed by the 
Greeks with terror and amaaeinent. Retreat wa* 
cionsidered as flight, and ilight as indelible dis* 
grace ; but their independent spirit disdained tb*' 
yoke of subordination ; and they abandoned the 
stantiard of their chief, whenever he attempted to 
violate his stipulations with them. 
' The r(?3toration of images in the eastern church 
virns celebrated as the feast of orthodoxy : the" 
pagans had disappeared ; the Jews were silent and 
obscure; and persecution itself might have slept, 
had not the Paulicians * been selected as the ^nc- 
tims cff spiritual tyranny. These being at Itibt 
driven into exile, scattered • over the West the 
see ds oi the reformation. 

• On the theatre of Italy, the three great nations 
6f tlicwoHd, the Greeks, the Siiracens," and the 
Franks, cnconntered each' other. 'J'he southeni 
provinces were subject, for the most part, to the 
Lombards> dukes and princes of Bene vcntum. The 
rival chiefs, however, of Bencvento, Salerno, and 
Capua, inflamed by ambitious competition, invited 
the Saracens, to the ruin of their common inheri- 
tance. For two hundred yearis, the frequent and 
annual squadrons of thel disciples of Mahomet is- 
sued froni the port of Palermo ; their more for- 
midable fleets were equipped on the African coa^t ; 
aiid tho Arabs of Andalnsia v.ere sometimes 
t(»nipted to assist, and sometimes to oppose, the 
Moslems of a different sect: but their depreda- 
tions at last provoking Basil II. emperor af 
Ihc East, and Lewis, the grandson of , Chafi- 

♦" So cabled from Constantino^ their founder, shewing a 
marked predilectioa fur the writings of St. Paul^ 
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lemagne, tU^r fortross of Bari, which commands 
the Adriatic gulph, was attacked, and after a gal- 
lant resistance of four years, was obliged to capi* 
tulate. This amity of the two emperors, however, 
was of short duration ; and the Saracenic interest 
again gathered strength, and prevailed from their 
dissensions. 

About the same time, the Normans began to 
appear on the political horizon^ and produced 
the most important consequences, both to Italy 
and the eastern empire. After a long indulgence 
of rapine and slaughter, they accepted an ample 
territory in France, embraced the Christian faith ; 
and their dukes professed themselves the Yassals 
of the successors of Charlemagne and Capets 
They imbibed the manners, language, and gil- 
lantry of the French nation ; their pilgrimages to 
Rome, Italy, and the Holy Land, were frequent 
and zealous ; they confederated for their matnil 
defence ; and under Robert Guiscard, they be* 
came formidable both to the East and to the 
West. It is well known their princes conquered 
England ; but at last the adventurous NormanSi 
after a brilliant, but short career, were lost, cither 
in victory or servitude, among the nations they 
had vanquished. 
. j^ After the death of Constantine the 
' g Ninth, the sceptre of the East, as has al- 
' ready been mentioned, devolved on Ro- 
manus Argyrus, a patrician of graceful persont 
and unsullied reputation. He immediately si^ 
nalised his humanity by emancipating the poor 
ca])tives, the iiu;nbcr of whom had been ex* 
cessively multiplied by continual wars. AOer 
giving each a sufficient sum of money to sup* 

port 



port him on his journey, ke dismissed him to }^is 
own country, and thus spread his fame over tlic 
most distant nations. His liberality to the mo- 
nasteries, which he enriched with magnificent or»- 
.naments, has also be?n greatly praised by ecclesi- 
.astical writers. In short, his whole conduct evinc- 
ed him to be a prino4 of pi^ty and moral goodness,' 
bui it was his misfortune to be married to Zoe. 
This abandoned woman l^d preferred to thp pieac 
s.ur^s of her bed, Michael) a handsome Papblago- 

• ninn,. brother to the eunuch John, who was the 
amperor-s favourite. Zo^ «opn justified the lioiUMi 
maxim, that every i^ultress is capably of poisoA- 
iii^ her husband : the dose she gaye hiqi, howevcf, 
msks too slow in its efieQts ; and thejrefpue she su* 

.bprned a wretch to bpld his head under water in 
the bath till he wa9 drowi^ed, in the sixth year of 

• his reign. NVhiJe Rpo^ani^^. was expiring, the in^ 
lamous Zqe scgat* io< hit name, fur the patriarch, 
whom . she addressed, 09 his introduction, in 
these words : *' The eipperpr is dead ; — to pie- 

. *^ vent all commotion^ marry me thf refqre im- 
'' mediately to Mighael, whom you see/^ Thf» 
pontiff at first hesitated : but a liberal present 
vanquished his scruples ; and Zoe, scarcely a 
widowi was consigned to the arms of a new hus- 
band. 

'ihe whole system of government, and the prin- 
cipal agents in the administration, 'were now 
changed. The ministers of Romanus were 
cither deprived or banished, and their places 
were filled by the creatures of the eunuch Johil^ 
who now seized the entire authority. Zoe her- 
self was not exempted from the cflccts of the 
eunuch's jealousy for the support of his usurped 
T 2 ijowcr : 



powet ! those attefidaftts of her perscW, 
she had the greatest 'confidence, wete'c 
and others substmited in their rooin,-l 
xrholly in the interest of Jdin. But a mo 
caa^e^f disgust, to a womah of her tenii 
Vas to find that ihe had onTj exchanged \ 
tee for another. MichaieV^ tormented h; 
t)f conscience, thought only of expiatit 
of piety and penitence, the crime which) 
him to the.throne. Bendes, te was aflli 
epileptic f^, which impairfng his reasoin. 
Bering him unfit^ven for nominal sway, a 
Tiephew 't>f his, Michael- Calaphates, f 
irotn his father's occupfltioh in careenio; 
wasadbpffed by Zoe^^and associated in tfa 
To him the diadem descended^' after ft 
Krom nearly eight yeats by his uncle* -i 
A b ' ^^ eievalioii of 'his nephew, 
'^t^hudi John seeths" to 'have iff 
^^' the temper of Ihe penon he had 
master. 'At the instigation of Zoe, C 
batii^h^-both him' iirid another anck 
Constantiifie ; and soon after, the empr 
-accused -i>f havitig employed -niagic a( 
o^ii persbn> she was conilned in a in 
The df'^grate of the eunuch was gratel 
pvblic; but the exile of Zoe excited i 
which continued for three days. Zo 
consequ^ce restored, «nd with 4ier eh 
Theodora, who had led a reli^ous 
placed t>n' the throne. Meanwhile. 
In order to- escape notice, sunk into the 
aft*r having worn the purple for four 
nor was the empress satisfied with hit ^ 
degrtdiatioD> but insisted on having 
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put out, wLich was accordingly put in execu- 
tion. 

For tht; space of two months the royal sisters 
gave audience to the ambassadors, and presided 
in the senate. Theodora remained averse to mar- 
riage ; but Zoe being called upon by her subject* 
to give thera an emperor, from the various pre- 
tenders which arose, she preferred Con- . ^^ 
slantiue, surnamed Monomachus, a man .q.^* 
of illustrious birth, and agreeable person, 
and to him she gave her hand for the third time. 

Monomachus governed with wisdom and pru- 
dence ; and with as much good fortune as th« 
incursions of the barbarians, with which the em- 
pi re was continually harassed, would* allow. 
His health was early broken by the gout ; aud 
the most memorable transaction of his reign, 
was his dividing, with the consent of Zoe, the 
nuptial bed, with a widow named Selerena. Yet 
he survived both his wives ; and perhaps might 
have lived some years longer, had not Theodora, 
on the demise of her sister, caused herself to be 
proclaimed empress. This bold step so agitated 
the weakened frame of Constantine the Tenth, 
that he fainted on hearing it, and died in the thir- 
teenth year of his reign. 

Theodora filled the throne she had thus * jy 
assumed with honour and dignity ; her -iqcc 
wisdom in the choice of ministers and 
generals; her impartiality in the distribution 
of justice, as well as the moderation with which 
she exerted her authority, gained her the \ov 
of her people, and the respect of surrounding 
nations. But being advanced in years, she did 
not long enjoy the imperial dignity ; and on her 
T ^ deatk 
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death bed, hy the advice of her counsellors, she 
left the sceptre to Michael Sratioticus, a dccrepid 
veteran, who seems to have had few qualifications 
to redominend him, except a flexibility of tem- 
per, wnich was likely to render him subservient 
to the views of ministers. In Theodora expired 
the Macedonian dynasty. 

. Had ihn law oif hereditary succession at that 
time been observed, the throne would have be- 
longed to Theodorus, cousin to the deceased em- 
peror. This prince indeed made some attempts 
to obtain possession of that envied station, in hopes 
that the patriarch and the clergy would second 
his efforts ; but he found them deaf to his intrca- 
tics. They afforded him, however, an asylum in 
the church, which he afterwards voluntarily 
quitted, and went into exile, where he died. 

Striitioticus, by his feeble government and im- 
prudent conduct, soon raised himself up a much 
more dangerous rival. Instead of conciliating 
the generals and soldiery as his chief support, 
he was little cautious to avoid giving them of- 
fence. In consequence of their disgust and dis- 
affection to the ruling emperor, they began to 
look about for another; and elected one of their 
own number, whom they designed to plact 
on the throne the first favourable opportuni^: 
and so great was the negligence or the infatua- 
tion of the existing government, that' the secret 
was kept many months, till fully matured nmonf 
the accomplices. At hist it was divulged ; m 
the court heard with astonishment, that the 
greatest part of the troops of the empire were as- 
sembled in a large plain, with a new emperor at 
their head. 

Stratioticus, 
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Stratioticns however, or rather those who ruled 
•in his name, collected a sufficient army to venturo 

' a battle.the issue of which was unpropitious tohim. 
Isaac ('omncnus, who had been rahsod by the mi- 
litary, immediately after marched towards Con- 

" ?$tantinopfe, arid hi^ power was corifirmv»d by the 

■ sanction o!* the senate. A deputation ot bishops 
tvaitod on Stratioticus to exhort Win to iibflicate 

' the imperial disunity, without makinc^ any farther 
ircsistance. '^ What," saicT he, " \vi 11- you give ia 
■** exchange for it?" They replied/* The kingdom 
** of heaven." The old man seems to have approv- 
ed of the bargain ; arid weM into a monastery to 

■ prepare himself fbr his celestial inheritance after 
a reign of little- more than a year. 

The family of Comrienus, who now ascended 
the throne of tfie East, had been long transported 
from Italy into Asia, His father Manuel, in 
the rciiin of the second Basil, had been very in- 
strumental in appeasing tho troubles of the em- 
, pire. He left, in a tender ago, two sons, Isaac 
and John, whom he bequeathed to the gratitude 
of the sovereign. The youths were carefully 
educated, and rapidly advanced to the command 
of armies, and the government of provinces. 
This fraternal union doubled their commendation, 
and promoted their, mutual interest. When 
Stratioticus became unpopular, the army fixed on 
Isilaac; and his first care after his exaltation was 
to reward those who had raised him, and bis next 
to replenish the exhausted coffers of the state. 
To effectuate this, he loaded the people with heavy 
taxes, which, not being"accustomcd to bear, ex- 
cited loud murmurs. • He then fleeced the clersr>% 
and this aggravated his offence. The patriarch. 
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who ventured to complain, was displaced ani 
nished ; but tbe emperor iinding his healtli det 
soon after his succession, was admonished tv 
vide a successor Instead, however, of le 
the threnc as a marriage portion to his dau| 
his reason decided tlie preference of his bn 
John ; but the obstinate refusal of John, at la 
duced him to nominate Constantine Ducas, a 1 
of the Coronenian house; and Isaac, having ] 
ed only a few months, retired to a mona 
where he passed the short remainder of hk 
in exercises of piety and devotion. 
J, Yi Constantine the Eleventh, sum 
1050* ^**^S but ill approved the discemm 
^' Isaac. lie suflered the taxes to res 
cause of discontent and complaint, which be 
the more urgent, as it did not "appear tha 
extraordinary levies contributed to the hani 
of the people. The emperor was cuiitinuall 
rassed by invasions: the Turks were become 
formidable; and Ducas, instead of rcpi 
them by his armies, endeavoured to bn 
their hostility by donations to theirgcncrals. ' 
received his presents; and, as may reasouat 
supposed, soon returned to extgrt more, b} 
ravages. 

In this manner Ducas held the reins of gc 
mentibr upwards of h\*c years, when, beingr 
cd to the last extremity by an incurable dv 
he Ivh the empire to his three sons, Michael 
dronicus, and Constantine, who had been in^ 
vith the equal title of ^ugu^tus, at an earl) 
nnd named their mother, the empress Eui 
r^ont during their minority, after having ol 
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hc»r to take an oath never to enter agam iutathe 
st;iti* of niatriniony. 

'1 wo very potent motives, love and nc- . •. 
c 'ssity, in the spHce of a few months oblig- . A^^* 
4i«i the empress to violate her vow. The 
.^lii^icon tented and ambitious taking a.dvantage of 
3omc public disasters, occasioned by. the Turks, 
openly dechired that the present state of the em- 
pire required the government of a hero, and not 

• of .a weak and timid woman. Among these de* . 
•claimers appeared Romanus Dicg^nes, a man of an 
agreeable person and an illustrioiui birth. But 

• Diogenes did not rest content with -declamations; 
—be accompanied his words by his actions, and 
ill consequence vvas accused of aiming at the so- 
vereignty. Being brought before Eudocia to re- 

.-oeive 8e(ntence of. death for his treasonable designs, 
.jthc empress was moved with conipassion at the 
sight of a persQn wh(^ appeared too amiable in her 
••«yes to be guilty of the imputed crime; and there- 
■ fore, she not only pardoned him, but placed him 
at- the head of her armies, and formed the design 
of admitting him as the partner of her empire and 
bed. Already, in her own heart, she had dispens- 
ed with her oath ; and to conciliate all. parties, it 
was only necessary to obtain the samot indulgciwro 
from the patriarch John Xiphilin. 

To him she dispatched a trusty eufiuch, who 
jn pretended confidence imparted to him, that 
the empress having fallen deeply in love with 
his nephew Bardas, was determined to marry 
him, and to divide with him the imperial au- 
thority, provided he would annul the oath she 
iiad taken, and pei-suade the senate. of the pro- 
.priety of iier conduct. The patriarch, dazzled 

with 
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with the idea of seeing his nephew inrested witii 
the purple, by his animated representations of tb< 
afflicted state of the empire, and by inveigling 
against the fatal effects of the rash oaUi extortod 
by the jealousy of the deceased emperor, easiljf 
obtained the concurrence of the senate in his views. 
He then publicly restored to £udocia the writttn 
oath of tvbich he had been the depositary, aad ci- 
horted her to espouse some person who BU|jbl 
have power and abilities to protect the royal fl^ 
mily and the empire. She heard l^im with Ae 
most flattering attention, promised to weigh Ui 
arguments; and a few days after, to the astvaaili- 
mentof the duped pontiff, married RonasBS Dio- 
des, and caused him to be proclaimed enipeni^ 
The friends of the young princes were difcrlri 
from opposing this step by the tears of Bttdod^ 
and the assurances of the fidelity of thenewgyw* 
dian. The fortune of war, however, soon thpav 
Romanus into the hands of Axan the sultan ol tkt 
Turks, which inflicted a deadly wound oflrtkettt- 
narchy of the East. The sultan, indeed, treated 
him with every attention that could alleviate mis- 
fortune ; and concluded with him a peace on as 
liberal terms as if he had been at liberty : bat 
when Romanus obtained his release from his 
generous conqueror, he vainly sought for his 
wife and his subjects. The former had beca 
thrust into a monastery by the influence of John 
Ducas, her brother-in-law, who proclaimed the 
eldest of his nephews ; and the latter had em- 
braced the rigid maxim uf the civil law, which 
declared, *' that a prisoner in the hands of his 
enemy is deprived of all the public and private 
riglits of a Roman citizen." The fruitless ca* 

terpriscs 
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prises of Romanus to regftio his throoe were luc- 
sded by submission; but, contrary to the faith 
his capit^lation9 he was poisoned, and this act- 
I too slowly, his eyes were put out in so . jy 
del a manner that he died a few days 'ST 
Mr, in the fourth year of his reign. ' ' 

Under the triple reign of the house of Ducas, 
• two younger brothers were reduced to the 
|b honours of the purple; while Michael the 
|»r, surnamed Parapinaces, was so extremely 
delent, that he left the whole power in the 
iftds of John his uncle, which h^ secured by 
jplacing or driving into exile all such as were 
sable of opposing him. This arbitrary mode 
(proceeding raised him many enemies. The 
irks, who no longer contented themselves 
IH^ irruptions on the frontiers, but had formed 
taiblishments in various parts of the empire, ^ 
pr found themselves called on by the different 

Eons, whose discords they fomented, and 
gained a permanent footing. Ruselius, 
^MLtive of Gaul, obtained several advantages 
ipr them; and this, reinforced by the weak- 
ly of the . government which he served, 
flired him with the resolution of declaring 

Cilf emperor. Alexius Comnenus, a young 
r, but already advantageously known by his 
CCorics, was sent against him, and this rebellion 
It quelled by the captivity of Ruselius, whose 
le b not recorded. 

Soon after, however, two generals of the same 
Une of Nicephorus, but distinguished by the 
jmamcs of Bryennius and Botanialcs, placed 
innselYes at the head of the European and 

Asiatic 
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Asiatic tcgions, and assumed the purple, the one 
at Adnahople,''theothcrat Nice. Brycnnius soon 
displayed his standards before tiic gates of Con- 
stantinople; but instead of meeting with support, 
as be expected, his troops were repulsed by the 
inhabitants: While Botaniates, advancing with' 
slow and cautious steps, was received with the 
acclaniations of the people, and the approbation 
of the senate. The feeble emperor preferred n* 
signing; the* cirown to the perpetjudl fatigues of de- 
fending it; and was rewarded with a monastic ha- 
bit, and the title of Archbishop of Fphesus. • He 
lelt a son, Constantinc, born and educated in the 
purple ; and a dau<;htcr of the family of Ducas 
afterwards intermarried with, and confirmed the 
succes*^ion of the Comiienian dynasty. 

And here it may be remarked, that the canscf 
of the decfme of the empire of the East, in a 
great measure, resemble those of the empire of 
the Seleudidce, allowing for the difference of re» 
ligion, institutions, and manners. Among the 
Solcucida*, the' intrigues of the court originated 
in the marriages which took place between the 
brothers and sisters, whose chiMicn disputed wifh 
equal pretciisions that sovereignty which th^y 
were 4vcakcning. 'Ihe same ccnscquencei fol- 
lowed ti'^ confusion of mnrriagos am(»ng the 
Greeks, which giving ri^o to the like mixture ot 
pretentions, brought on similar conhisicn. Both 
in oiie and ihc other empire, the revolution ««> 
prei>areil' by animosities, the inlluencc of wcr..o'N 
the inexperience of young princes, the shf^rt ii»- 
nitiou ot reigns ; ami not lebS by the perfiriiotis 
alliances of t1io surrounding m.iions, than by 
their continual assaults. Yet sometimes a prince 

appeared, 
5 
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appeared, \vLo' supported with a strong hand tlie 
tottering Ikbric of the state, and for a while de- 
layed its final catastrophe. 

Alexius, whose history will now deserve to be 
detailed, the nephew of the emperor Isaac, and the 
.third son of John Comnenus, who had refused the 
imperial sceptre, was one of the last who (Vesertod 
the cause of Michael, and probably would have 
presented his fidelity longer, had not that emperor 
made a voluntary resignation of his power. In his 
first interview with Botaniates, *' Prince,*' said 
Alexius, " my duty rendered me your enemy ; 
** the decrees of God and the people have made 
** me your subject: judge of my future loyalty by 
*' my past opposition." The successor of JNIichael 
heard him with complacency, and entertained 
him with esteem and confidence. His valour was 
employed, and his allegiance approved, against 
Ursel, Bryennius, and Basilaciut, three rebels 
who disturbed the peace of the empire ; but the 
refusal of Alexius to march against a fourth re- 
bel, the husband of his own sister, obliterated 
the memory of. his past services ; and in the di- 
lemma to which he was reducikl, he thought it 
necessary for his personal security to retire with 
bis elder brother Isaac, and to erect the standard 
A civil war. The soldiers, who had been gra- 
lually assembled in the vicinity of the capital, 
levoted themselves to the cause of a gallant and 
njured general ; and Alexius, with the applause 
)f the army, and by the generous consent of his 
;lder brother, was invested witti the imperial 
mrple. Constantinople was surprise<i ; jand the 
Lged Botaniates, yielding to the advice of the 
•atriarch Cosmas, resigned the empire rather 
jio^E, — lu. V than 
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than s\iff^ the capital to be stained witb Cbril* 
tiau blood. Proceeding to the principal church, 
he deposited his imperial irobes on the altar, an4 
from thence retired to a ploister, where he as-r 
.sumed the habit of a monk. By this xevolutioD, 
the family of the Comneni were again seated oa 
the throve, at an epoch the most ^ventf\4 Id \m9 
tory. 
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Hgn of Akxius to the Latin Congest % 

rears before the elevation of . -. 
ii the city of Jerusalem had fV,jT * 
the hands of the Turks, at a ^ ' 
the zeal for pilgrimages to the holy 
Ited increased beyond the example of 
U The roads to Jerusalem were con* 
swded with multitudes of either sex, 
J. rank, who professed their contempt 
•ooQ as they should have kissed the 
leir Redeemer. Sultan Toucush as- 
(laim to the dominions of Syria and 
but the hereditary command of 'the 
id territory was entrusted to the emir 
? chief of a tribe of Turkmans, whose 
ill breathed the fierceness of the de- 
rm Nice to Jerusalem, the western 
>f Asia, were a scene of foreign and 
lostility; the pilgrims were the victims 
mpinc or public oppression. Their 
t was repeated over all Europe ; a spi- 
OQs chivalry arose ; and the relief of 
nd, under the banner of the cross, be- 
mling passion both of sovereigns and 
e. 

rit, if not firft planted, was roused 
K by Peter the Hermit, a native of 
1» having visited the holy sepulchre. 
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and witnessed the oppressions of the infidels, return- 
ed an accomplished fanatic, and determined to em- 
ploy every energ}- of an enthusiastic mind, in try- 
ing to deliver Palestine from the donii nation of the 
• Turks. Pope Urban the Second applauded his de- 
sign ; .t(nd the zealous missionary, invigorated by 
bis appiojDation, traversed with speed and success 
tlie provinces of Italy and France, He preached to 
innumcriible crowds in the churcheSy the -streets^ 
aij<l tjre highways ; and when the rustic orator 
cl\allengod the warriors of the age to defend their 
brethren, and rescue their Saviour, every breast 
glowed with the spirit of martial enterprise; and 
Christendom expected, with impatience, the toua- 
sels and decrees of the supreme pontiff. 

The council assembled by Urban for deciding 
on the propriety of this important enterprise met 
at Placentia, and was so fully attended, boili 
by the clergy and laity of several European na- 
tions, that the session was held in a spacious 
plain adjacent to the city. The ambassadors ot 
Alexius Comncnus strongly plea>ded the distress 
of their sovereign, and the danger of Constanti- 
nople ; and at the sad recital the asbembly bu^^t 
into tears, and were eager to embark immediaielv 
in this design ; but the pope adjourned the linal 
decision to a second synod, which niet at CU-r- 
mont in" the autumn of the same yi*ar. *U»c 
A \\ P^^'^tiff addressed a willing audience, ani 
' -' his exhortation was frequently intcrruplcJ 
^^^^' with, '*God wills it! God wills it !"- 
" It is, indeed, the will of God," replied ifcc 
pope ; '* and let this memorable word be f4»rf*«r 
** adopted as your cry of battle, to animate the 
** courage of the chiunpious of Christ. Hiscri>>5» 
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'^ is the symbol of your salvation ; wear it — a red 
*^ and bloody cross, as a pledge of your sacred 
•* and irrevocable engagement.'' 

The proposal was joyfully accepted : vast nuin* 
bers immediately impressed on their garments the 
sign of the cross : and the assembly, after a con* 
fession and absolution of their sins, were dismissed 
to collect their countrymen and friends; and their 
departure for the holy land was fixed to the feast 
of the Assumption • of the ensuing year. 

In the council of Clermont the pope proclaimed 
ft plenary indulgence to those who should enlist 
under the banner of the cross, the absolution o£ 
all their sins, and an acquittance for all that , 
might be due of canonical penance. The robber, 
the incendiary, the murderer, and thousands of 
inferior offenders, eagerly embraced the terms of 
atonement ; which were further heightened by 
the hopes of plunder, and the desire of sensual 
gratifications. That ignorance which magnified 
their hopes, diminished the perils of the enter-* 
prise ; and to defray their preparations, princes 
alienated their provinces, nobles their lands and 
castles, and peasants their cattle and agricultural 
implements. 

I'hough the determined day of departure wai 
not very distant, it was anticipated by a thought* 
less crowd of sixty thousand persons of both 
sexes, from the confines of France and Lorrain, 
who flocked round Peter the Hermit, and prayed 
him to lead them to the holy sepulchre* The 
fanatic accordingly, assumed the office of a ge« 
Hfiral, for whicU he was totally unqualified, audi 

. . <* TiML 15th of Aii|pi»t« 
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led his votaries along the banks of the Rhine and 
the l^anube. Their wants and numbers soon cow-' 
pel led them to separate ; and Walter, the Pcntty 
less, avaliant though needy soldier, conducted the 
- vanguard of the pilgrims. Tiie footsteps of Peter 
were closely pursued by the raouk Godescat, with 
6ome thousands of Crerman peasants ; and the rear ^ 
wasaoain pressed by two hundred thousand of the / 
refuse of the people, w ho mingled with tKeir devo- 
tion a brutal lit ence of rapine, prostitution, and i 
cbriety. The persecution of the unfortunate Jews 7 
who lay in their way was the first warfare of thosai 
enthusiasts; and many thousands of that defence* 
less peo])le were pillaged and massacred. 

The savage nations, however, through which 
they marched, retaliated the wrongs they bad 
done; ajid vast numbers of the crusaders were 
the victims of their indignation and revenge. 
About one third only of the native fugitives, wiih 
Peter at their liead, found means to reach Con- 
stantinople; and by the caution of the i-m|HMfr 
Alexius were transported to the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus, and advised to wait the arrival 
of their brethren. But their blind impetuosity 
urged them to rush headlong against the 'l\uk'», 
who occupied the road to Jerusalem ; and \h\c 
liundred thousand of the first crusaders j)erisl!od 
by the Turkish arrows, before their brethren, \\\n> 
. Lad more reason in their madness, had completed 
the prepsirations of their enterprise. 

in tlie iirst crusade, some of the great sove- 
reigns of Kumpe embarked ; but the religiou* 
ardoiir was strongly felt by the princes of the 
second order, who held important stations in thtt 
leudail- system,*, which had been gome lime est:.- 
n' ' blishcd. 
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blished. Of the principal, the foremost in war. 
and council, was Godfrey pf Boulogne, a man 
whose valour was matured by prudence and mo'^ 
dcraliou, and whose piety, though blind, was- sin- 
cere, lie was accompanied by his two brotliers, . 
Eustace and Baldwin; and their confederate force, 
was composed of fourscore thousand foot, and ten' 
thousand horse. Hugh, count of Vcrmandois; 
Robert, duke of Normandy; Adhemar, bjshop of 
Puy ; Bohemond, son of llobcrt Guiscard, already 
famous* for his double victory over the Greek em- 
peror ; and several other persons of note had nu- 
ancrous trains of devotees to follow their standard, 
The didiculty of procuring subsistence for the. 
myriads of; men and horses engaged in this holy 
warfare, induced the princes to separate their, 
forces, and to appoint the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople for their place of rendezvous.. 
Within nine months, from thq feast of the As-, 
sumption, the different generals with their de-- 
liu'hnicnts had reached that city; but the count of. 
A'ermandois, havinij; fallen into the hands of the ." 
lieutenants of Alexius in his passage by sea, was. 
jirodiKi'd as a captive. 

'J'lio emperor of the East, indeed, who had 
only ?«)licite(l a moderate succour to. enable him. 
to reiH.'! his enemies, beheld with astonishment 
the approach of so many potent chiefs and faqa- . 
tic nuiions, with whose views he could not be 
properly acquainted, and whose designs he early. 
began to distrust. A jealousy took place be-, 
t WW n the strange r5 and the natives; and Alexius 
is accused of an intention of starving or assault-^ 
in£y;the crusaders, whom he h^id cooped up in a. 
4kiH;^i.*roub' po«, '. A doubtfuj conflict, ensued ; ^ 
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when both parties listened to the v«ice of ; 
* jy and religion; and the western warriois 
1007* ^^^^ persuaded to pass the Bo^horus, and 

^ occupy an advantageous camp in Asia, 
But it was with some difficulty that the French 
princes could be I'cconciled to take an oath of 
homage and fidelity to Alexius, and to engage 
that they should cither restore or hold their 
Asiatic conquests, as the loyal vassals of the 
Roman empire: but the dexterous application of 
gifts and flattery, and the consideration that^ 
without the concurrence of the emperor of tho 
East, it would be impossible to perform their 
vow, at last induced them to comply; and th# 
Latin grandees stooped at the foot of the throna 
of Alexius. 

There are various accounts respecting lh« 
numbers of the first crusaders, some making 
them six hundred thousand, others reducing 
them tp a sixth part. From their station in the 
neighbourhood of Nicomedia, they advanced in 
successive divisions, and commenced their pioun 
warfare against the sultan Solimon, by besieging 
his capital Nice. Twi^c he sallied from the 
mountains in th& vicinity to assault the camp of 
the Latins; but Nice was hard pressed by land 
and water; and a Greek emissary having per- 
suaded the inhabitants to accept the protection of 
his master, the imperial banner was seen stream- 
ing from the citadel, amidst the murmurs of the 
crusaders. • 

The confederates next directed their march to- 
wards Phrygia; and Soliman, with the united 
force of the Turkman hordes, surprised the 
christiatr army near Dorylseuxa; but the valour 

of 
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of Goilfrcy restored the battle, and the Tufks, after . 
ail obstinate conflict, were obliged to yield to the. 
superior strength of their antagonists. The sultau 
with the relics of his army evacuated the kingdom 
of Rouniy which extended from the Hellespont to 
the confines- of Syria, and hastened to implore the 
aid of eastern friends; while the crusaders pur-, 
sued their triumphant march through the Lesser . 
Asia; and Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey, with 
a select detachinent,. advanced to the gates of 
Edcssa, and established in that city the first prin- 
cipality of the Franks and Latins, which subsisted 
fifty-four years beyond the Eiuphrates. 

The siege of Antiocb was now formed during 
the inclemency of winter; and for seven months the - 
lofty walls, and intrepid 'garrison bafiled the vain 
elibrts of the besiegers. Famine, desertion, and 
fatigue, pervaded their camp ; and Antioch pro- 
bably would have mocked the rash enterprise of » 
the crusaders, had not the ambitious Bohen^ond 
successfully employed the anns of cunning and 
deceit, for which he was rewarded with the 
sovereignty of the city. But the citadel still held, 
out; the victors themselves were encompassed 
and besieged by the lieutenants of the sultan ; and 
for the space of twenty- ifive days the crusaders 
were on the verge of destruction. 

When brought to the lowest ebb, however, 
the confidence of the desponding soldiers was re- 
vived by the seasonable discovery of the lujly 
lance. This pious fraud, as it seems to be, was 
the invention of Peter B.artholemy, a priest, who 
asserted, that St. Andrew in. a vision had re-, 
vealed t6 him, that ihe steel head of the lance, 
vhich had pierced our Saviour's side, was conceal- 
ed 
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cd near the high altar in the church of St. Peter; 
and that the apostle added, ^' bear it aloft in 
battle, and the mystic weapon shall penetrate 
the souls of the miscreants." Count Raymond^* 
\vho probably was in the secret, eageriy em* 
braced this revelation; and Bartholemy descend* 
ing into the vault, produced the head of a' Sa* 
racen lanCe, which was exhibited with a devout 
rapture: and the troops were again inflamed 
^th ^ enthusiastic valour. Whatever mi^t 
be the sentiments of the chiefs, they skilftdly 
improved the decisive opportunity; the gatfli 
vere thrown open ; and on that memorable day, 
upwards of half a million of Turks and Arabians 
were put to the route. 

The decline of the Turicish empire facilitated the 
progress of the crusaders. The inheritance of 
Malek Shah was disputed by his four sons; and 
civil war swept off the bravest of the Turkish sol- 
diers. The caliph of l^pt bad recovered Jeni* 
salem and Tyre, and restored in Palestine tbe 
authority of the Fatimites : having, heard with 
astonishment the victories of the Christians, he 
€>ffered the pilgrims a hospitable reception at the 
holy sepulchre, ifthey would lay down their arms, 
The proposals were rejected, though disease had 
reduced the Latins to forty thousand men, of whom 
little more than one half were capable of service. 
These, however, continued their march between 
Mount Libanusand the sea shore j advanc- - jy 
cd from Cassarea into the midland coun- |qqq* 
try, and at last with exultation dame in ^^* 
sight of Jerusalem. 

The holy city had derived some celebrity from 
the number and importance of the memorable 

sieges 
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sieges it had undergone; but its former bulwarks 
}]ad been weakened, and a garrison of forty thou- 
sand men did not damp the courage of the crusa- 
ders. After having patiently endured every fatigue 
and every privation, the Christians were at length 
triupphanty and Godfrey mounted the walls of 
Jerusalem. His example was followed with 
emulation by his companions in arms; and the 
lioly city was rescued from the Mahometan 
yqke: the garrison and inhabitants were for 
Ibree days abandoned to slaughter ; and the cruel 
{Conquerors were rather fatigued than satiated 
■rith shedding blood. 

After the Franks had accomplished their vow, 
ftnd bedewed with teal's of joy the monument of 
their redemption, they judged it expedient to 
proceed to the election of a king, in order to 
iccure their conquests in Palestine. Several 
toinpetitors presented themselves from among 
the nuniber of their chiefs; but the free voice of 
dhe arlny proclaimed Godfrey the most worthy 
tf the champions of Christendom. His magna'* 
limity accepted a trust as full of danger as i% 
ffis of glory; but the devout general refused th.e 
isme and ensigns of royalty, and assumed the 
nfore appropriate title of <* defender and baron 
t the noly sepulchre'." 

He had lidt many days accepted the govern* 
leqt before he was summoned to the field ; aivd 
*c overthrow of the sultan of Egypt i^ a j) 
ifi battle of Ascalon; confirmed the jqqq* 
rtablishment of the Latins in Syria, and * ^* 
gnalised the valour of the French princes, who 
\ this action bade adieu to holy ^aps. God- 
ey could only retain^ with the ffiiM^nt leader 

' Tancred, 
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Tancrcd, three hundred knights, and two thoii- 
'saml infantry, for the defence of his dominions. 
A ricNV enemy soon attacked his sovereignty, in 
the person of Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, who 
arriving in the holy land, was installed the vspi- 
ritual and temporal head of the chttrch. God- 
frey was too much a bigot to popery to pretend 
to dispute the appointment of his spiritual head; 
; and the archbishop's claim was compromised by 
the cession of a certain district to this church, 
with the reversion of the rest, in case the dc- 

* fender of the holy sepulchre died without issac, 
or obtained a new scttleioent. 

The arms of the kings of Jerusalem successively 
extended their territories till they included a com- 

* pass nearly equal to the kingdoms of Israel and . 
.ludah. In the reduction of the maritime cities, the 
fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Pisa, rendered essential 

. service; and at last, HeiiisjIIamah, Damascus,aDd 
*Al6ppo, were the only relics of the Mahometan 
conquests in Syria. Yet, 'notwithstanding their 

* defeats, the Turks and Saracens continually prts* 
"sed on the frontiers, and must speedily hax^c* re- 
sumed their former sway, had it not U^en for the 
valour of the knights of the hospital of St. John, 

*and of the temple of Solomon. These reconciled and 
united the opposite duties of a military and monastic 
life; and while they devoted themselves to the ccli- 

' bacy of the cloister, they were prompt, on occa- 
jjions, to encounter the dangers and partake the 
hardships of the field: The gradual acquisition of 
twenty-eight thousand manors enabled them to 

' support a regular force of cavalry and infantn*; 
and notwithstanding the lapse of so many asi'S, 
ftnd some destructive revululrons, the order ktilK 

maiuiaia* 
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maintains its reputation for courage, and pos- 
8CSSCS the fock of Malta. 

The policy of the emperor Aiexius XlJomnenus 
enabled him to reap the harvest which the bravery 
of the crusaders had sown. He had early secured 
'Nice; and the Turks, menaced from tliat impor- 
tant station, evacuated the vicinity of Constanti- 
nople; while the imperial banner was soon dis- 
Ipliayed from the isles of Rhodes and Chios ; and 
frorti the Hellespont to the banks of the Maeandcr, 
bad the rocky shorcs of Pamphylia, the authority 
of the emperor was once more restored. 

The raunnurs of the Latins, however, loudly 
accused the conduct and sincerity of Corancnus ; 
they had sworn allegiance to him in hopes of 
protection, but his selfish desertion of them im- 
plied a dissolution of the obligation. His arms. 
Indeed, were employed in reviving or establish- 
tg bis claims over Syria and Cilicia. Bohemond, 
>rince of Aatioch, had been surprised and cap- 
!tired ; his ransom oppressed hinv with a heavy 
lebt; and this determined him to relinquish the 
tDmmand of Antioch to his faithful kinsman 
Tancrcd, and to resume the bold designs of Ms 
ither Guiscard, of arming the West against the 
lyzantine empire. Accordingly, he privately 
mbarked, and crossed the hostile sea with 
jcrecy and success. In France he experienced 
favourable reception, and his dignity was ad- 
mced by his marriage with the king's daugh- 
r. The bravest warriors of the age embarked 
ider his banner; and at the head of five thou- 
nd horse, and forty thousand foot, he repassed 
B Adriatic, and laid siege to Durazzo; but the 
•ength of that city, the precautions' of Alexius, 
EOME.— XII. • • X the 
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the pressure of famine, and the inclemency of the 
season, discouraged bis confederates, and sunk 
his hopes* A tn?aty of peace was negociated : 
and the death of Bohemond delivered the Greeks 
from a daring, faithless, and indefatigable ad- 
versary. His son& succeeded to the principality 
pf Antioch, and acknowledged the supremacy 
o(thc Byzantine emperor. The power of the 
sultans was shaken by successive victories; they 
retired to Iconium, three hundred miles from 
the walls of Constantinople ; and the first cru- 
siide may justly be said to have delayed the &U 
of the declining empire of the East. 

The disordei-s of the times at once formed tbo 
glory and the misfortune of Alexius. At the 
head of his armies, he was bold in action, skilful . 
in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to im- 
prove his advantages, and rising from his defeat 
with inexhaustible vigour. In his intercourse wilk 
the Latins he was subtle and disccniing; and lie 
balanced, with superior policy, the interest and the 
passions of the champions of the first crusade; hot 
the long duration and severity of his reign, weaui^ 
the patience of Constantinople, and before Ale^iai 
expired, he had lost the love and reverence of his 
subjects. Even the sincerity of his moral and re* 
ligious virtues seems to have been suspected bf 
those who had the best opportunities of ap- 
jpreciating his character, from familiar intcrcoune. 
When pressed by his wife Irene, and his daughter 
Anna, in his last hours, to alter the ^uccesaon in 
jfavour of his son-in-law Brycnnius, he breathed a 
pious iqjaculation on the vanity of the world, but 
remained firm to the interest of his sod John; od 
which the indignant empress replied| " You die at 
you have lived, — ^an hypocrite." 

Joha 



Jolin, the elder son of Alexius, sue- . p. 
cecded to the throne; and in him the ••*!«* 
claims of primogeniture and merit were 
bftppily united. His younger brother Isaac was 
content with the title of Sebastocrator, which ap- 
proached the dignity, without encroaching on tho 
pbwers of the emperor. Feared by his nobles, and 
beloved by his people, John abolished the penalty 
of death in all judicial proceedings; and by his 
"Virtues seemed to revive the character of Marcus 
Antoninus. His only defect, and it was enough 
to tarnish the lustre of all his other good qualities, 
was an inordinate love of arms, which the noblest 
a&inds, however, indulge, without reflecting on 
its fatal consequences; he was frequently en- 
gaged with the 'Furks, Scythians, Servians, and 
Huns ; and made himself master of the kingdom 
of Armenia. From Constantinople to Antioch and 
Aleppo, he frequently marched at the head of 
a victorious army, and the Latins were asto* 
nished at the superior spirit and prowess of a 
Greek* As he was preparing for new conquests, 
in hunting the wild boar, a poisoned arrow from 
liit quiver wounded his hand, and proved - j^ 
fttal to the best and greatest of the Com- ^^ . 3 
nenian princes, in the twenty-fifth year of 
Ikis reign. 

John left two sons, Isaac and Manuel, but hit 
impartial judgment decided in favour of the 
youngest, Manuel, and his choice was ratified by 
the approbation of the soldiers. Isaac soon ac- 
^iesced in the detei^iination, and acquired th# 
title of Sebastocrator. 

The long reign of ^lanuel was filled by a per- 
petual wartare against the Turks, the Christians, 
x2 and 
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and the hordes of the desert beyond the D 
The details which are handed down to us 
personal cxph)its, may induce a reasonal 
]>iciou ol' the veracity .of the Greeks. Such-^ 
strength and practice in arms, that Raymoi 
named the Hercules of Antioch, was inca| 
wielding the lance and buckler of the em] 
the East. Ever foremost to provoke, or to 
a single combat, the champions who enco 
his arms were tmnspierced by his lance, 
asunder by his sword; but with the vali 
soldier he did not unite the skill or prudei 
general; and his Turkish laurels were bh 
his last cam)>aign, in which he lost his arii 
mountains of Pisidia. Hardy and abster 
the field, he resigned himself at Cpiistantir 
the arts and pleasures of a life of luxurj 
double expence of a warrior and a debau< 
hausted the revenue, and multiplied the 
and Manuel, in the distress of his lastTur 
pcdition, endured a bitter sarcaism from tb 
a desperate soldier. As he quenched his i 
a fountain, he complained that the wa 
mingled with ■ christian blood. *« It is , 
** iirst time, O emperor T' exclaimed 
from the crowd, " that you have dn 
*' blood oi your christian subjects." 
In this rciiin the second crusade was 
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Wom«n and the childten, the aggregate number 
must exceed befief, and will almost defy compu« 
tatiou ; yet this force, which threatened the ex- 
tinction of the Moslems,, served only to expose the 
incessant misfortunes of an holy war. The Germans 
irtrc urged by emulation, the French were retard- 
tcl by jealousy ; and Louis had scarcely passed 
Ae Bosphorus, when he met the vanquished em- 
peror returning with the remnant of his army, from 
rglorious, but unsuccessful action, on the banks 
rf the Mseander. The fate of the French monarch 
Rto almost similar* He was surprised and sur* 
rounded by Ithe Turks, as he pursued his march 
irith inconsiderate rashness. With difficulty Louis 
Scaped from the fatal arrows of his enemies ; and 
ifter sheltering the relics of his host in the friendly 
xnrt of Satalia, he embarked for Antioch; and 
Irltb Conrad joined the christian powers of Syria, 
n the fruitless siege of Damascus. Baffled in this 
maJ effort, the two monarchs were content to em- 
MLrk for Europe, and their sule acquisition was 
lie personal fame of piety and courage. These 
tusaders made the same complaint against IVIa- 
fbely dr-faad been made against his grandfather 
HexiuSy and the same apology will serve for 
K>th« 

ITic daughter of Manuel, by his first wife, was 
hntiacdforBela, an Hungarian prince, who was 
incatedat Constantinople; but the subsequent 
Ivrriage of the emperor with Maria, a princess 
f Antioch, produced a son, on whom the name 
r Alexius was bestowed; and the Hungarian, 
his deprived of the hopes of an empire, resigned 
ii phftensibns io his bridc| and returned to his 
Mier Sutton* 
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Anclronjcus, the younger son of IsaaCf and, 
cousin to the emperor, was dexterous in the use of 
arms, incapable of fear, and posscs^sed of a ready 
eloquence. In his youth, as he followed there- 
treat of the Roman army, he was sui*priscd by the . 
Turks, aiid iremained some time in the power of 
the sultan. Both his virtues and his vices recom- 
mended him to the. partial affections of his cousin; 
he shared his perils and participated in bis picar 
sures : And while the emperor lived in public incest 
with his neice Theodora, the regard of his sister 
Eudocia was enjoyed by Andronicus; but his trea- . 
sonable correspondence with the king of Hungary 
a«d the emperor of Germany, vou.sed the indigna- 
tion of Manuel, and procured him an impribou- 
ment of twelve years. At the expiration of liiis 
period, Andronicus escaped from his contiueinent,, 
and traversing several savage and inhospitafcic 
countries, reached Kiow,the residence of the Rus- 
sian prince. In this remote region,- he.desencd 
the forgiveness of Manuel, by pci*suading Lis 
p:itron to join the arms of the emperor in the in- 
vasion of Hungary. At the head of the Russian 
cavalry, Andronicus marched from thc.Bor\v 
thenes to. tlie Danube, and by his valour obtained 
a free pardon. 

His patriotism, however, in refusing an oa»th of 
allegiance to the presumptive heir of the empire,. 
again brought Andronicus under th«i displeasure. 
of Manuel; and by seducing Philippa, the sister 
of the empress, he excited his rcseninient. AViih 
a band of desperate adventurers, Andronicus W)* 
undertook the pilgrimage of Jeru'^alcmj where Im) 
captivated the atVcctions of the y^ung and b^j^uti- 
ful widow of Baldwin HI. king of Jerusalem, Driven 

from 
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from Palcstino, he retired, v»ilh liis wife and liis 
banditti, among the 'lurks of Asia Minor, and at 
length implored tlie clemency, and received a par- 
don from the emperor. But the just suspiciou of 
Manuel fixed the residence of iiis daring and am- 
bitious relative at Oenoc, a tgvvn of Pontus. 

The emperor feeling his end approaching, as- 
sumed the monastic habit, which he considered 
as expiatory of the profligacy in which he had. 
passed a long life; and on his death left tho 
crown to his son Alexius, a boy of twelve . y^ 
years of age, and conbc.qucntly without , Joq* 
vigour or wisdom. The disorders of the 
state opened the fairest field to the ambition of 
Andronicus, of which he speedily as ailed himself,. 
The empress Maria had abandoned her pei'son and 
government to one of her husband's favourites;, 
her daughter- in-law, also named Maria, had ex-, 
cited an insurrection; a civil war was kindled in. 
Constantinople; the most respectable patriot* 
called aloud for a guardian and avenger of the 
young emperor ; and every tongue repeated tho 
praises of Andronicus. 

Arrived near Constantinople, all' opposition 
sunk before him; and the Byzantine navy sailed' 
from the harbour to receive and transport the 
saviour of the empire. On his entering the im- 
perial city, his first cares were to salute the em- 
peror, to confine Maria, to punish her minister, 
and to restore public order and tranquillity. Alex- 
ius was crowned with due sole^nnity; but the 
adherents of Andronicus were tauglit to clamour, 
that the Romans could only be saved by a veteran 
prince, bold in arips, skilful in policy, and in- 
fitructcd to reign by the long experience of fortune 
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and of mankind. Alexius, therefore, was doomed 
to receive a colleague, who soon degraded bim 
from the first rank ; condemned and executed his 
mother; and at last strangled the helpless and un- 
fortunate youth in the fifteenth year of his age. 
As the sanguinary tyrant surveyed the corpse, h« 
struck it rudely wnth his foot, and exclaimed, 
*' Thy father was a knave, thy mother a whore, 
" and thyself a fool." 

The usurper now destroyed, without ^stinc^ 
tion, all whom he believed attached to the family 
of Alexius, or capable of avenging his death* 
Sjrcarcely a day passed unsullied by seme ciwl 
execution, and in a short time the flower of tht 
nobility was- exterminated ; yet the reckless ty- 
rant complained of the severity of his fortuncr 
which prevented him shewing his clemency, and 
with an apparent zeal for religion, was a hypocrite 
deliberately cruel. After participating in th« 
holy mysteries, he would turn from the altar, and 
give orders for torture and assassination* Tba 
people at length grew tired of the bloody spec- 
tacle ; and tjieir detestation was at last roused tt> 
action. Isaac Angelus, a descendant in thcfc- 
iiiale line from the great Alexius, had fled from 
the imperial executioner, and taken refuge in the 
church of St. Sophia. The lamcntatioDS of (he 
crowd, who had sought the same sanctoaryi 
were soon converted into curses: the city burst 
iutd a general sedition; the name of Isaac lOi 
re-echoed by innumerable acclamations; and 
Andronicus, deserted by his guards, after i» 
vain attempting to save himself by sea^ was 
abandoned to the rage of tht: populace. Hi* 
teeth, his hair, an eye, and a Ixind, iffere sacces* 

sivcly 
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ivdy torn froinhim;ancl being suspended for three, 
ays, every person who could reach the public eue- 
ly inflicted on him some mark of ingeniops or 
rutal cruelty, tril at length two Italians, out of 
icrcy or rage, plunging their swords into his body, . 
•leased him from ail human punishment. During. 
i\s long and painful agony, *' Lord' have mercy 
p me 1" and " Why will you break a bruised reed ?" 
fiere the only words that escaped his mouth ; and 
ur Uatrctl for the tyrant, at the contemplation of 
Jiat he suffered, must be lost in pity for the man. 
indronicus was seventy-three years old when ho 
iLztsd the throne, and in t\yo years after he was 
pBcipitated from it by this cruel death. . 
^isaac Angel us gained the affections of the * j^ 
>mmon people by his gentleness and mo- '- '' 
oration ; and by recalling the banished, and 
using several families which had fallen from their 
Qcient splendour, he ingratiated himself with the . 
rcat. He received the reward of his benevolence. 
\,the attachment evinced by his subjects on tlie ; 
flrolt of Branas, one of his generals, who besieged . 
in in Constantinople. The emperor, who was, 
> warrior, devoutly recommended himself to tlie 
;aycrs of the monks, and placing an image of the 
l^in on the summit of the walls, remained quiet- . 
in his palace ; but a leader of the crusades, the 
arquis of Mont*>erriit, soon convinced him that 
ese precautions were ineffectual to his safety; 
id Isaac mustering rcsolutiau from necessity, put 
faiself at the head of the inhabitants, and killed 
fanas with his own hands. 
Five j'ears after the accession of Isaac, . •^ 
e thiril crusade was undertaken. I'^ic . * * 
iBd division was led by the emperor 

Frederic 
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Frederic Barbarossa : the French and English who 
eiii barked in this expedition, preferred the naviga- 
tion of the Mediterranean ; yet Frederic mustered 
in the plains of Hungary fifteen thousand knighti 
and as many esquires, sixty thousand horse, and 
one hundred thousand foot. The veteran genius of 
the chief imparted confidence to his companions 
and soldiers ; and the Turks were awed by tht 
fame of a prince, who had signalised himself in 
forty campaigns. Disease and famine, however, 
imrsued the fainting steps of the Christians through 
the deserts ; and when they reached the gates of 
Iconium, no more than one thousand knights were 
capable of service ; yet by a resolute assault Aef 
stormed the capital of the sultan, who sued to vaia 
for pardon and peace : but as the victorious Fie* 
deric advanced into Cilicia, he was unfbrttmatel/ 
drowned in the petty stream of Calycadnos. Th8 
remafnder of his forces was consumed by sickness 
and desertion ; and the emperor's son, with tbo 
greatest part of his Suabian vassals, expired at the 
uicge of Acre, in which Richard * of England, 9W 
named Cceur dc Lion, reaped never-fading laurels* 
That successive generations should thtis have 
rushed headlong down the precipice before 
them, may excite, according to our differeot 
feelings, either pity or astonishment ; but it was 
with terror and aversion that the Greeks beheU 



• With the name of Richard, it i« impossible not to ti- 
lociate that of sir Sidney Smith, whenever Acre is wtar 
tioned ; and if their objects and their achi«v«mcaU af 
impartinliy considered the fame of the latter is not otdf 
the most glorious, but deserves to be juo«t durable. 



the numbers and characters of the crusaders. 
The apprehension of the Turkish powers for a 
time suspended their open enmity, but when the 
sultan was driven to the distant retreat of Iconium, 
the Byzantine princes more freely expressed their 
indignation at the frequent passage of the western 
jfonaticS) whp violated the majesty, and endanger- 
ed the safety of the empire. Religious zeal in- 
flamed those profane causes of national hatred. 
Schismatic and heretic were the names applied by 
the Christians of the East to their brethren of the 
West ; and the Greek clergy in the cmsade of Louis 
VII. washed and purified the altars which had been 
defiled by the sacrifice of a French priest. In 
the tumult which raised Andronicus to the throne^ 
the unhappy foreigners were exposed to the un- 
relenting cruelty of popular fury; and the most 
grateful sight to the persecutors was the head of a 
lloman cardinal, the pope's legate, fastened to the 
tail of a dog, and dragged through the city. 
The few who escaped, spread over Europe an 
account of the wealth and weakness, the perfidy 
^nd the malice, of the Greeks! and in the sequel, 
the French and the Venetians were invited^ and al- 
most compel led, to achieve what the first crusadert 
had rejected — the conquest of the empire of the 
East. 

The indolence of the emperor Isaac was almost 
as intolerable to his subjects as the active vices of 
his predecessors. Ilis luxury swelled the annual 
expences of the palace to four millions sterling, 
while the remains of the Greek empire were daily 
becoming less. The isle of Cyprus had been usurp- 
ed by another Isaac of the Coraneuian line; and 
by the sword of Richard of En;^land| it was trans- 
ferred 
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•ferrod to Guy ef Lusi(:rnan, at tlic same time tliat 
the vcr}' existence of the monarchy was threaten- 
ed by the revolt ot the Bulgarians and Wallachians 
These barbarians had for a considerable number 
of years acknowledged an honourable subjection 
to the Byzantine princes; but the luxury of Isaac 
tempting him to invade their private property, iht* 
rights of the people were vindicated by Peter ami 
Asan, two powerful chiefs of the race of the an- 
cient kings ; and after an ineffectual resistance on 
the part of the Greek emperor, the second king- 
dom of Bulgaria was established. 

The Bulgarians in general prayed for the con- 
tinuance of the disgraceful reign of Isaac; but 
their chiefs having recovered tiieir original in- 
dependence, regarded the Greek nation with con- 
tempt rather than fear of future mcdestation. 
" In all the Greeks/* said A?san to his trooj«i 
" the same climate, character, and education, 

*" will be productive of the same effect. Bc- 
** hold my lance," continued the warrior, " and 

" " the long streamers that float in the wind. They 
*' differ only in colour: they are composed of 

■ " the same silk, and fashioned by the same work- 
" man; nor has the stripe ^hat is stained with 

'** purple any superior price or value above its 
" fellows." 

The disastrous and unpopular reign of Isaac it 
length furnished a pretext to his ungrateful bro- 
ther Alexius to sub\ert his throne. The erapcror 
^vas seized at Stagyra in Macedonia, conducted 
A D to Constantinople, deprived of sight, and 
2 jQ..* shut up in a lonesome tower; while his 
* son Alexius, in the disguise of a commou 
sailor, escaping to an Italian vessel passed the lUl- 

li'sponi, 
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cspont, and found a secret refuge in Sicily. As 
le was traversing Italy on a visit to his sister Irene, 
jfife of Philip, king of the Romans, he heard with 
ileasure, that the bravest warriors of the West were 
tssetnbled at Venice on a new crusade ; and from 
heir swords he iinph)red and hoped the restoration 
>f his father, and the recovery ot" his own rights. 

Thibaut, count of Champagne, and Louis, of 
Hois, and Chartres, with a crowd of prelates and^ 
larons, had been instigated to assume the cross ; 
ut they regarded with terror the dangers of an 
xpcjdition by land ; and the maritime states 
rere alone possessed of the means of transport- 
ig the holy warriors. The Venetians, who by 
kis time had risen to groat power, were soli- 
ited to aid the enterprise with their ships ; and 
I Henry Dandolo, the reigning doge, they 
mnd a ready patron and friend. The martial 
ilgrimsAvere to assemble at Venice on the feast 
f St. John, and an agreement was enter- v ^ 
I into between the French princes and * * 
iC Venetians, and ratified by the Pope, " * 
at a certain sum of money should be paid for 
e transportation of the crusaders, and that 
I conquests should be equally divided among 
e confederates. 

New difficulties, however, occurred in the ex- 
ution of this treaty. Thibaut had been 
animously> chosen general of the confede- 
tes; but on his unexpected death, not a prince 
France could be found both ivilling= and able 
conduct the enterprise. The Franks turned 
tir eyes on a stranger. - Boniface, count of 
)untserrat, illustrious for his birth and his va- 
r; and under his conduct the martial pil- 
lOMB. — III. y ^\va\.'i 
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grims proceeded to VeDicc. It Oppeftred, how« 
ever* th&t their zeal had exceeded their ahility, aa 
thirty-four thousand marks were wantiug to cum* 
pletc their treaty with the Venetians. In this ^ 
lemma, the dogeDandolo proposed to the baroni, 
that if they would join the arms of the ^public 
in rediiciiig some fortified cities of Dalmatia, be 
would expose his person in the holy war, and ob- 
tain from his republic an indulgence till tome coih 
quest should enable theib to discharge the deU. 
I'he terms were accepted; and the venerable Dan* 
dolo assumed the cross at above ninety years of 
age. The first efforts of the fleet and army «en 
directed against Zara, which speedily surrendered; 
and the advanced season compelled the confiede* 
rates to establish their winter quarters in the vi- 
cinity. The ii^bitants of Zara, howcTer, baviof 
claimed the protection of the king of Hungaiyt 
who was himself enlisted under the banners of the 
crossy an appeal was brought before the pope: tkt 
thunders of the Vatican admonishod the cod- 
lederatcs ef their guilt, in attempting conqiMitt 
^ver their brethren in arms; and though abso- 
lution was promised, the high-spirited Venedam 
disdained to accept of imrdon, or to make rob' 
tution. 

The young Alexius attached himself to tbs 
crusaders, and was strongly supported by their 
chiefs. On his part, he promi^d, in his o«i 
and his father's name, that as soon as they «<ib 
repeated on the throne of Constantinople, thf 
would submit themselves and their subjects IB 
the lloman church, recompense tlio cEUSidei> 
with two hundred thousand marks of silver, tfi 
•itlier accompiuiy them iu person to £g>pt, f 

jpiuBUiA 
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naintain a stifnilated force for the service of the 

loly land. The republic of Venice acceded to 

be terms} but all the eloquence of Dandolo and 

toniface could not prevail on more than tha 

ounts of Flanders^ Blois^ and St. Pol, with 

ight barom of Fruice^ to join in the glorious 

Dterprise. Numbers distinguished for valour 

lid piety Mrithdrew from the camp, nor would 

ley embrue their hands in christian blood. 

Undismayed by this defection, the Venetians 

fged the departure of the fleet and army; and 

de adventurers, whose numbers might amount 

> 40^000, set sail with a feivourable wind, and 

(^ving the submission of Negropont and An* 

OS, cast anchor before Cbalcedon« On the 

hd day after, the fleet and army moved towards 

t Asiatic suburbs of Constantinople; and a de* 

ehnentof five hundred Greek cavalry toon fled 

fore eighty armed knights« 

The usurper Alexius had demised the flrst ru« 

mr of his nephew's alliance with the French 

A Venetians; and in consequence had made no 

position to their approach, which his navy 

l^t easily have done. He now beheld with 

ror and consternation their camp pitched in 

bt of his palace; but dissembling his fears, he 

naced the daring adventurers with the imperial 

eintmenti should they presume to infringe the 

Its of the empire. The doge and barons made 

lold and decisive reply. '* Let the ungrateful 

Mirper acknowledge his guilty and implore 

irgiveness^ and wc ourselves will intercede that 

t may be permitted to live in afilnence and 

icurity; but let him not insult us with a se* 

md message, or our reply will be made in 

rms| ivithin die very walls of his palace/^ 

T 2 tHi* 
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The passage of the Bosphorus was still an at- 
tempt big with peril : the liquid fire of the Greeks 
might be conveyed down the current; and the op- 
posite shores were lined with 70,000 men. Un- 
daunted, however, the confederates arranged thcra- 
sel ves in different divisions under approved leaders; 
and they elfccted their purpose, without encoun- 
terine either an enemy or an obstacle* Scarcely 
liad the gallant knights thrown themselves on the 
shore, when the Grecian army vanished from their 
sight: the tower of Galata, in the suburb of Pen, 
was stormed by the French, tbe Venetian fleet 
broke the chain which guarded tbe harbour; 
and a capital, containing nearly half aimUion 
of inhabitants, was besieged by 20,000 Latins. 

Hunger and scarcity soon prevailed through 
the camp oSdhe besiegers; and the usurper 
was animated by the resolution of his son-in- 
law, Theodore I.ascaris, who recalled the pu- 
silanimous Greeks to the defence of their re- 
ligion, as he knew they were regardless of their 
country. A- breach was made in the walls; 
but the Franks attempting to enter it, were op- 
pressed by sujyerior numbers. The naval at- 
tack of the Venetians had been more successful: 
, the standard of the republic was already flxed 
on the rampart, when the aged doge being in* 
formed of the distress of his allies, drew oil' his 
troops to their support, and found thein en- 
compassed by the squadrons of the Greeks. The 
emperor, dismayed by the approach of succour, 
withdrew his formidable host; and deserting bis 
family, his people, and his empire, passed the 
Bosphorus iu the night, and reached an obscure 

hatl'our 
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irbour in Thrace, carrying with them the im* 
trial ornaments and treasure. 
The Greek nobles, as soon as they were ap- 
ised of the abdication of Alexius, raised Isaac 
Nn the dungeon to the throne ; and the con- 
^ratesi at dawn of day, were surprised by a 
^sage from the lawful emperor, who was 
ipatient to embrace his son, and to evince hit 
Ktitude to his deliverers. 
Isaac cheerihlly ratified the engagements whicb 
t son had contracted ; and the young Alexius, 
ith his father, was solemnly crowned in the 
mrch of St. Sophia* It was agreed by both j. ^y 
trUes, that the re- union of the Greek and 1 203* 
e Latin church should be left to time and 
ilitical address ; but the pressing wants of the 
osaders were relieved by the disbursement of » 
rge sum, and the suburbs of Galata and Pcra 
jfc assigned for their quarters. By the proper ap- 
ication of 16OO pounds of gold, the young empe- 
r persuaded the confederates to defer the deliver- 
ice of the holy land to another year, and engagf*d 
e marquis of Mountserrat to attend him with an 
my in the tour of the provinces; while Baldwin, 
th the French and Flemish crusi^ders, awed by 
cir presence the fickle inhabitants of the capital. 
The popularity and prosperity of Alexius were 
! short duration. While he was receiving the 
miago of distant provinces, the citizens of 
mstantinople detested him as an apostate, who 
(d renounced the manners and religion of his 
iQntry for the sake of aggrandisement. His 
cret covenant with the crusaders was more 
«n suspected : the people were devoutly at- 
pbed to their mode of iaith, and every house 
y 3 resounded 
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resounded with the danger of the church, and 
the dreaded tyranny of the pontiff of Rome. 

On the other hand, the pious fervour of the 
crusaders was sc|indalised at the toleration of a 
Turkish mosque Within the walls of Constantino- 
ple ; and the fiames which they kindled for the de-. 
struction of that building spread into the thickest 
and most popu lous parts of the city. The conscious 
Latins retired from the indignation of the inhabi- 
tants to their station at Pera; and Alexius, on his 
return^ balancing the different claims of patriotism 
and gratitude, lost the favour of his allies, without 
securing the affections of his people. The chiefs 
of the West pressed him with their importunities, 
and declared that unless their just claims were fully 
and immediately satisfied, tliey would no longer 
regard him as a sovereign or an ally, but take 
means of enforcing their demands by arms. 

The imperial family was despised in the eyes 
both of the Greeks and Latins; and the citizens 
of Constantinople, dreading the impending 
catastrophe, clamoured round the s^^iate, de- 
manding a more worthy erapcror. This dis- 
position among the commonalt;y engaged John 
Ducas; of the former imperial house, from th« 
thickness of his eye brows surnamcd ^lurt- 
zuphlus, to attempt usurping the sovereign 
dignity. In order to effectuate his design, he 
prepossessed the young emperor against the 
Latins, whom he had hitherto protected; and 
playing off the one party against the other, 
rendered both odious to the people, and fanned 
the flame of disaffection. Still, however, be 
retained the confidence of the young emperor, 
to whose person his oiTice of great chamberlain 

irtive 
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gave him easy access. By this faithless minister 
Alexius was deluded into a dungeon ; and tlie 
insults which he suffered for some days, were 
terminated by a cruel death from the hand of. 
Alurtzuphlus himself. Isaac Angel us soon fol- 
lowed his unfoitunate son to the grave ; and as 
the ostensible views of the traitor were popular, 
he was immediately proclaimed emperor. 
. On this shocking tragedy being acted, . y. 
the French and Venetians, forgetting the .^r.^' 
cause of their complaints againJt Alexius, *' * 
•wore revenge against the perifidious Murtzuphlus 
and his adherents. Yet the doge, with the cool 
prudence of age, was disposed to negociate, if the 
Usurper would sacrifice the Greek church to the 
•afety of the state; but this being refused, hostili- 
ties were resorted to on both sides. After various 
operations, attended with no decisive effects, the 
Confederates at length had completed their prcpa- 
lations for a general assault. For two days the 
intrepid crusaders were obliged to yield to superi- 
ority of nuinlx'rs, and the advantages of ground ; 
but on the third, their valour surmounted every 
obstacle of nature and art, and the banners of the 
Latins were seen floating on the walls of Constan- 
Jnoplc. The Greeks deserted their posts ^ jy^ 
>nd threw down their arms ; and the ^oq/ 
wurper, hopeless and abandoned, escaped 
rjr favour of a small vessel, carrying with him 
iUphrosyne, widow of Alexius Angelas, and her 
laughter Eudoxia, for whom he had forsaken hU 
iwful wife. This great revolution took place eight 
lUDdrcd and seventy-four yt'ars, after the seat of 
inpire was trausfeiiedfroni Uouie to Constanti- 
«>ple. 

The 
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The capital of the East having been taken bv 
storm, religion and humanity alone restrained 
the passions of the conquerors. Two thousand 
of the unresisting Greeks perished in the first ex- 
cesses of victory; but Boniface anxiously and 
honourably exerted himself to save the lives of 
his fellow Christians, though he allowed his sol- 
diers free scope to indulge their avarice, which 
«as glutted to the full. The plunder was col« 
lected and thrown into a common stock : a sin- 
gle share was allotted for a foot soldier; two for 
a Serjeant on horseback; four to a knight; and 
larger proportions, according to the rank and 
influence of the barons and princes. The secret 
spoils probably exceeded the public ; yet the 
magnitude of what were divided exceeded all 
expectation ; and after a fair allotment between 
the French and Venetians, the sum in arrears 
by the former to the latter was deducted and 
discharged. 

The fate of this city was singular. It bad 
been erected by Constantine as the capital of 
the East, and it was taken by the valour of the 
West, which he had deserted; while the cham* 
pious of the religion he had established, plun- 
dered the palace of the first imperial protector of 
Christianity, llie ornaments which had been 
tni^nsported from Rome to adorn the new metro- 
f ulis, became the prey of the Latin victors; th« 
sacred vessels of the Greeks were converted into 
drinking cuj^s; and the churches profaned by llie 
unreflecting 2eal of men who considered them* 
•elves as the orthodox, but who ought to have 
respected the temples of their coihmon master* 

in this pillage^ a^ tha consequent de« 

TastatioDf 
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\*astation, posterity has to regret the numerous 
works of art which were defaced or melted 
down by the gross avarice of thft. crusaders ; the 
Btatues of brass, which were coined into money 
to pay the holy vagrants; and the invaluable 
irorks^ of genius in every branch of literature, 
which were destroyed by the negligence or con- 
tempt of ignorant pilgrims. In the insolence of. 
conquest a confldgratioh was kindled, whick 
consumed in a few hours a great, part of the 
city; and in this many of the writings of an-* 
tiquity, which are known to have existed down 
\o that time, are supposed to have unfortunately 
perished. ■ - ■ 
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from tilt Latin Conquest to the Restor^tim eftU 
Greek Empire, 

TpHE Latin empire of ConsUDtinopte^ whicli 
•*• lasted about sixty years, is to be considered 
as fixed to that city, and circumscribed i»ithin a 
greater or less extent, according to tbe sucoesiet 
or the reverses of the Greeks^ Tifrks^ and fiul^ 
garians^ and even the Latins^ who assailed it in 
ail quarters. The. crusades, nvhich had paved 
the way to the revolution we have just recorded, 
had not yet spent their force; and before we 
commence the brief history of the Latin emperors 
of Constantinople^ it will not be uninteresting to 
' give some account of those succeeding emigra- 
tions of devotees^ which had such a considertble 
influence on the East, and still more on the man* 
ners and institutions of Europe^ 

We have already seen that the fourth crusade 
was diverted from JSyria to Constantinople. 
The iif^h was directed against Egypt, the great 
source of the wealth and power of the lultan; 
and, after a long siege, Damietta was taken; 
but the insolence of the legate Pelagius mined 
the cause of the Christian army^ and a safe re^ 
treat was ingloriously purchased, by the resti- 
tution of that city. 
A j^ About ten years aftcnvards, Frederic 
191 A* ^^^ Second, the grandson of Barbarossa^ 
' assumed the badge of tbe cross, and en- 
tered 
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terei Jerusalem i» triumph ; but while he was 
VEoquishing the CDcmies of Christ, he w^ recalled 
byan interdict of the church, after concluding a 
treaty which restored to the Latins Jerusalem, 
Bethlem, Tyre, Sidon, and some other citiei. 
Jerusalem, however, had scarcely r^ained a mo- 
derate share of its former prosperity, when it was 
pillaged by the Carizmcans as they rolled head- 
long on Syria, in their flight from the arms of the 
Great MoguU &n this occi^ion the ravages and 
profanations were so great, that the actions- of the 
Turks and Sa«acens were either forgotten or obli>- 
tenUed* 

A sixth aad seventh erussde were undertaken 
bjy I^uis the Ninth, king of France. In the sixth 
18 landed near Damietta with ten thousand horse, 
md ODO hundred and thirty thousand foot. . j^ 
rhe city w^abandoned on the first assault ; '* 
Nit thi» advaj^tage bounded his fond hopes ^* 
if conquest. An epidemical disease broke out in 
lis camp ; and with languid steps the French ad- 
tgiiced towards the capital of JSgypt. The in* 
lonstderate valour of the count' of Artois preci- 
itated his own destruction, and the fate of the 
rmy. Louis, hopolt'ss of retreat, and destitute 
f provisions, was obliged to surrender with the 
rcatest part of his nobles ; and his liberty was 
urchased by the paymenl^ of four. hundred thou* 
ind pieces of gold. Sixteen years, howevpr, pbli*. 
(rated the remembrance of his sufl^rings ; ^i^ 
ouis once more assumed the cross^ and enib^)rk<* 
1 for Africa, with the extravagiint design of btip« 
King the king of Tunis ; but bo(bre he c<}(|id pb^ 
in possession of his city, a burning fever scizod 
le ciithusiastic Frank, and he expired ia his tent, 

v^hila 
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while his son and successor, impatient to possess 
the. vacant throne, made haste to return from . 
this idle expedition. 

During these transactions a dgw revolution 
took place in I'^ypt, and the Mamelukes, origi- 
iially natives otTartary, who were purchased at 
a tender age, and educated in tho calnp and pa- 
lace of the sultan, having murdered Touraa 
Shah, the last of the race of Saladin, extended 
their sway from Egypt over Nubia, Arabia, and 
Syria. The Latin principality of Antioch was 
extinguished, and the mRritime towns of Lao- 
dicea, Tripoli, Sidon, Tyre, and Jaffa, succes- 
sively fell. The Franks were confined to the city 
of Acre ; and about forty yeai-s after the first 
establishment of the Mamelukes, that city wtt 
invested by the sultan Khalil, with an- immense 
army. I'he courage of the Franks was rekindled 
by despair, and for thirty- three days they main- 
tained the incessant attacks of the Mahometans; 
but . the walls being forced in all directions, 
^xty thousand Christians were devoted eidier 
to death or slavery, and the remnant, with the 
king of Jerusalem at their head, effecting their re- 
treat to the sea-coast, at length escaped to Cyprus. 

To return from this digressive detail uf colla- 
teral events. The French and Venetians having 
previously stipulated to divide such possessions as 
they might concjucr, six electors of each nati<« 
were named to choose the future em|H?ror 
of the East. To him the title and preroga- 
tives of the Byzantine throne, with one qnar- 
tcr of the Greek monarchy, were assigned; and 
it was detetiwmed ec^uaUy to share the three 



zt and the tj^rons^ of France; but that each 
idatory, ^vith an honourable exception in fa- 
lur of the doge^ should acknowledge and per« 
rra the duties of homage and military service 
the supreme head of the empire. 
The twelve electors being assembled, their 
animous voices pronounced l^andolo m)rthy of 
\ imperial ^purple ; bvrt the veficraWe patriot 
I satisfied wrtji the honour of the nomination, 
1 declined the office. Baldwin, cou»t of Flan- 
's and Hainault, was then solemnly proclaimed^ 
i his competitor, the marquis of Montserrat» 
I the first to kiss the hand of the now sove- 
Itu The Venetians were allowed to noniinatp 
iatriarch; and this revolution was confirmed 
pope Innocent, while the ambassadors of 
dwin announced his accession to the diadems 
Palestine, Franco, nnd Rome, 
^hrace, with an absolute authority over the 
ek provinces, was appropriated to the em- 
ir. A moiety of the remainder was re«(«?rved 
Veuice, and the other moiety was distributed 
ing the adventurers of France and Lorn- 
ly. The brave and aged Dandoio was pro- 
ned chief of Romania, and closed his long 
glorious career at Constantinople. The 
etians extended their settlements along the 
t from Ragusa to the Hellespont, and ob- 
td the isles of the Archipelago. Thcssaly 
erected into a kingdom for the marquis of 
tserrat: the lots of the Latin pilgrims were 
lated by chance or choice. Each baron, a^ 
head of his adlierents> attempted to seGur<». 
possession of his share: numerous qwarrols 
?cessity arosT> -jmong men whose sole limpiKe 
>ME. — XII. .2 wiis 
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was the sword; and : three nu>ittlis :aftei: the coin 
quest of Constantinople^ the hpstUe preparations 
of the empire and the king of Tbosbaionica were 
only abaudoned, at the- powerful mediatiua of 
their mutual friends. 

After this, arrangement, which sulnxrted the 
ancient fabric of the constitution, two penons 
sfiil remained as the objects of jealousy from their 
formqr pobsession of power. Murtzuphliu war 
seized, and precipitated from a column 147 feet 
high; and Alexius, the brother of Isaac, was sent 
to end his days in a monastery of: Asia. Tfaeodo- 
rus Labcaris, however, the son-in-law of the latter, 
u man of -signal resolution, having et»caped to Aiur 
tolia, fixed his residence at Nice, and established 
his indepeudentautbority over Prusa, Philadelphia, 
Smyrna, and Ephesus. Alexius, the lineal heir of 
Comneni, had been appointed duke of I'rebizond; 
and, without clmnging his title, the public confu- 
sion allowed him to extend his dominions from Si- 
nope to the Pbasis. An illcgiUmate descendant of 
the Angeli founded a strong principality in £pi- 
riis, i^tolia, and Thessaly; and some of those 
enumerated independent states rctlected a lustre 
on their rulers and the times. 

Jolin, the revolted chief of the Bulgarians and 
Wallachians, paid an unwilling homage to the 
Latin conquerors; and finding the Greeks «!•<<> 
discontented^ he made a c( inmon cause i^itb 
them. No sooner had Henry, the new em- 
peror's brother, conveyed his tiv.iops beyond ii.<^ 
Uelle&pont, ihun the signal of insurrtH-iion ^-^ 
given; the Latins were massacred by lU'ir 
hlaves ; and the furious multitude cxpelli'^ 
the rreiK'b and \'enetiuns from the city ^i 

Adhaiupli' 
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iLdiiahbple. The rapid advance of the Bulgarian 
bief, at the head of a formidable army of barba- 
msSf iaciieafled the general consternation : the em- 
eror i^ecalied his brother; but the ardent spirit of 
(Hldwin not suffering him to wait for his tardy aiv 
^1, he attempted the siege of Adrianople, and 
eing precipitated into an action by the rashness 
f the count of Blois, after an ineffectual display 
f personal valour, the emperor became the cap- 
ve of his barbarian foe. 

The victorii dielaying to press their good fof- 
ine to the fitll, the venerable doge and the 
larshal Villdiardouin found means to retire 
> the 8ea-<:oast; and the skill 'and firmness of 
16 latter, in a retrieat of three days, did hihi 
omortal honour. At Rodosto thiey. were joined 
f. Henry and his troops, who had landed from 
le Asiatic shore* Jn the exigency of their af^ 
irs^ Henry assumed the regency of the em- 
re; and intelligence soon after arriving^ that 
aldwin had been put to a most cruel death; 
itwithstanding the powerful interference of his 
lends to procure his liberation, the regent coii- 
Dtcd to take upon him the imperial dignity. 
Henry mounted a throne encotnpassed . j< 
ith dangers, . and the difficulties with |Aq/?* 
hich he was pressed demauded inccs- 
nt exertion to obviate or temove them. The 
aierabitt Dandolo, a warriy to the iast^ had 
nk under the pressure of /4^cumulated years; 
e king of Ti»QS0alonica> in the m6riient of 
otory, "had been mortally wounded by the Bul- 
iriams; and other . friends of the Latin empire 
ere either dead of had lost their ii>fluence; yet 
ffpiy^unsopporteily ahd almost alofie) acquired 
'■. ;|| 2. •«- u...* . . . th« 
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the character oF a valiant kaighl, amt & skih'ul 
coinmaiider. 

Ever foremost on shipboard or on ilorsebtcft, 
the drooping Latins were roused by his ex- 
ample, or inspired by his presence. The fickle 
Greeks already repented their connection with 
John, the tyrant of Bulgaria, who no longct 
dissembled his intention of transplanting the iih 
Jiabitants of Thrace beyond the Danube. 

The voice of nature called on Henry to re*' 
vcnge his brother's wrongs, and the crks of die 
unhappy Thracians melted his. heart. . He took 
ihe fluid against the barbarians; repulsed the 
Bulgarian monarch, and soon had the sati»' 
factioh to find that the ferocious tyrant John 
yxsLS assassinated as he lay in his tent. Tht 
Latin emperor, after repeated victories, coih 
rluded an honourable peaee with die successor 
jof John, a^d with the Greek princes of Niceani 
Epirus; but having . presumed to cunb the ii^ 
solence and avarice of a domtneering clergy, he 
died after a reign of eleven years, not without 
the suspicion of poison. 

I'he barons of France now raised to the throM 
Pe.tcr, of Courtenay, count of Auxerre, cottsin 
to the French king, and brother-in-law to the 
late emperor. In order to assert his title to the 
empire of the East^ this ambitious prince had 
inartgagi^ tiic best pnpt of his patrimony, and 
by the a^istance of Philip of Frajice, passed the 
Alps at the head ol a body of knights, and wa» 
crowned by the pope Honorius. "Die Venttiaof, 
at .that period the carriers •f Europe, tnmi^ 
ported Peter and his forces beyond the Adriatic, 
on condition that he should r^oVer DoxtzfO 
for them, from the despot^ Theoddrus Angelus. 
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Tie emperor^' however, after Vnakin^ an ef- 
ictual assault on tlie place, adva'iiccd towards 
tiessalonica J but soon becortiirtg efntangled ia 
le mountains' of Epirus, he tvas arreted at a 
tacherous banquet, by the prince of that coun- 
Jy, And teftninated a hopeless captivity, eithet 
f a natural or Vrolent death. 
His eldest sbn, Philip, preferred his maternal 
herttance of.Namur to a throne exposed to 
ch a variety of hazards; but the next brother, 
obert, with more ambition thati prudence, ac- 
pfed the splendid boon, and was crowned by 
e patriarch in the cathedral of S^. Sophia. 
Duriiig his calamitous reign the 'French , j^ 
ire pressed 'on ^li sides by the Greeks of ' *^ 
ice *and Epims. Theodftrus' Artgelus ^ * 
pellcd the son of Boniface from Thessalonica, 
d having etected his standard on the walls of 
frianople, assumed the title of emperor. John 
taces, the, son-in-law and successor of Theodo- 
I Lascaris, seized the residue of. the provinces 
Asia: his fleets commanded the Hellespont, 
I having 1-educed the islands of LeSbos and 
odes attacked the Venetians of Candia, and 
JTcepted the succours of the Weijt; ■, - 
The unhaplfiy ' Robert, at once oppressed by 
>lic misfortunes and persom^l. Wfpngsy found 
ige only in the grave, froni' tbi* Intolerable 
ght of his calamities. He* diexl^'af^er an un- 
^itate r,6igh of nine years,' '-duri he \^'hich he 
hcd the jingle satisfaction of taking, prisoner 
^espot Theodorus, his fathet'f enetny; whoscf 
\ he caused to be put out. " ' ' 
Baldwin, of.Courtenay, halt B^en''forn during, 
captivity of hig father PetJef^'ihd^wag no^^ 
2 3 o^ly 
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only eight years x)f age. Though dear to the baroa» 
of Romania^ they saw the impolicy of investing a 
child with the purple in such a critical situation 
of affairs, and therefore conferred that honour on 
J^ohn de Brieune, the titular king of Jerusalem; 
on condition that Baldwin should marry his se- 
cond daughter, and succeed, at a mature age, to 
the throne of Constantinople. 

The age x)f Bricnnc exceeded fourscore 
years, nor had time impaired his faculties, or 
diminiiihed the military reputation of his youth- 
ful years. Yet the C(>mmeneemcDt of his reign 
was spent in tranquil repose, till he was aroused 
by the formidable alliance of Vataccs, emperor 
of Nice, and .of Azan, king of Bulgaria. At 
the head of his army, the uaecl hero sallied Unin 
the walls of his capital: the hosts of his eneiuics 
fled before the Ijghtniog of his sword ; and the 
citizens, animaicd. by his example, boarded th« 
hostile gullies .iM.ar tlu: walls, and dragged 
twcnty-fiv^ of them into the harbour of Con- 
stantinople, .Thr followii.g your witnessrd oiLei 
triumphs over the same enemy ; and the la*? 
moments of the veterun nuinaich were dedicated 
to religion in the habit of a Franciscan muok. 
He swayed the sceptre about nine yeart, abd 
left it to his son-iii-law, Baldwin. : 
. ^ The; life and roiga- i^f Baldwin Ttcw 
'' unpr.ofitaWy wasted in ^soliciting it* 
*^ cold coJ^passion of iW princes juI Eu- 
rope : but the Christians f-jf the, West beheld with 
(rigid iadllffrcnvc the expiring rntpirc vi lU 
.East; and cu^tier dealt tlieir bounties with a 
&parii>g hand^, oi churlishly denied, them .' L^r^ 
Cktt Ki()in'au^nii^ coniiac'd hh liberality to iKc 

p^o^I■m?»ic^ 



proclamation of a crusade, ajid the cheap proffci 
f indulgences, which already began to sink im 
be public estimation. Yet superstition had not 
Bsentially lost its force: Con^ntinbple ivas stiU 
>poBse$sionrof the identical crown of thorns,- as 
; was 'believed, which had bfsen placed on our 
aviour's head at the tjiBe of his crucifixion; 
nd this r^lic was of such reputed value, that it 
as pledged to the Venetians for 70001. sterling, 
nd 10,000 marks of silver were afterwards 
!ven to Baldwin to complete the purchase^ on 
le part of the king of France, 
Vataces in successive campaigns had triumphed 
ver the Bulgarians, and reduced the limits of 
leir sovereignty. The kingdom of Thessalonica 
as added to the empire of Nice; but the re- 
oration of the Greeks was suspended by th« 
fath of Vataces, the fugitive reign of his son 
hrodorus, and the helpless infancy of his grand- 
n John. That young prince indeed was oppressed 
f the inordinate ambition of Michael Palaeolo- 
is, who possessed all the virtues and vices that 
lalify a man for rising to sovereign power. 
Intent on the conquest of Constantinople, his 
*signs were promoted by the Genoese, th^ 
vaU of the republic of Venice: the Latins wer« 
adually driven from their last ' possessions in 
brace; the suburb of Galata was assaulted; 
id in the ensuing spring his favourite general, 
Icxius Strategopulus, passed the Hellespont, 
id reinforcing his army with rebels and out* 
ws, advanced in the night with a select dc- 
chnieiu to the gates of Constantinople. At 
is time the bravest of the French and Ve- 
tiapf» were absent: the scaling ladders were 
L. .. ; applied; 
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apphVfl V and part krf the volunteer* were con- 
Ancted, by asiibtijri'attieous passage, into the heart 
■ ^- ef the city, /the h\r soon tesounded 
"?' i:' \vith a genei»Al acclamation of « Long 
^^^** life ami vrc!t%vto Michael «nd John, 
tliie augiWt emp^r^ri" bf the Romnns !'* tnd 
Baldwin; in consternation and dismay, esciping 
to the sca-shorej was' conveyed to Italy, and 
spent the remainder' of his life in yainly at- 
tiitnptit^' to rouse the catholic poweW lo join 
iti his restoration. Thbs' the Latin empire of 
the East, which cotflmertced under a BAldwro,' 
<thnmat«(l under an emperor of the same nam^. 
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rim the Restoration, of the Greek ^mpire^ to the 
fiind Conqvfist of Constantinople hy the Turh. 

>ALiEOLQ6US^ who had ejected thk revohi- 

lion at CoRstantinoplCy was son of the elde^ 

^r of the wife of Theodorus Lascaris, aud had 

B law of fomale des<^nt been stnctly observed, 

gbt have urged her superior pnetensioas to th« 

:ona» In fact, the descent of Palasologus, and 

I imprudence of hia adheients, had exposed 

a to the suspicion of aimitig at the sovereignty 

the. reign of Yataces. To exculpate hiniaelf 

m this, he was advised by the archbichop.of 

tladelphia, a dextesoua courtier, to accept the 

gnient of God in the £ery -projof of the-Qidealr; 

)amelyy to bear a red-hot baH of iron threi^ 

cs fr6m the altar to the rails of the sanctuary, 

bout artifice ahd wdthout ii)j ury. The. reat»osi 

i^al^logus wustoQ strong to become thf dupe 

(uck an iropostttre; but he eluded the-experi- 

)t ^ith sense and pleasantry, -^^l am a soU 

ior,"'said hc^ ** and^ will boldly enter the lists 

ith my accusers; but a laymdn like royselfy and 

adncr, i» not endowed with the gift of mjra- 

es. . Your piety, most holy, prelate, may de^ 

rve the interposition of Heaven, and frgm your 

Lnds.I.will receive the fieiy globe, the pledge 

my innocence." The archbishop was con« 

tdody ihtt emperor iQMled| and the paxdtMa 
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of thte ingenious Michael was sealed by I 
\vards. 

In the succeeding reign of Theodoms, F 
gus had alternately knowVr disgrace and ] 
but the dying breath of the prince recomi 
to him the protection of his infiant son— 
wHich fte little deseiryti'd. '' Being efevat^ 
rank of regent, he employed tneroyal trea! 
corrupting the guards; and by himself 
emisMuries, ' he efidekvourcd to pei^iuide 
4rank>of Subject!, tftuit4iieir:proi{ieTity woi 
in i^Pi^rtioa to the scope which was gi^ei 
own power. He cotii^dd popularity by dii 
itfg tkc weftght of taxcs^^and by prohi biting* 
and judicial combats. The dergy .he ho 
with eif^iy mark of extenntl ■ respect ; ift 
thd mvhitude with thetubea of liberty ; and 
(MineAi to' the nobles, the neceasity of a 
and vigoq^ous gov^tmucntv * 
- Ia:C<fmequence of tkie&" ■lanttUTres,!*: 
6rst' invested tfithfthe title and pferogai 
despot) which gave him tiie second rank 
eckp^td} soon af^er - be> • was associated 
puFfjle, aad ii| compliment t6 his age and 
obt^ned the honours of precedence, . ii 
nanl ^tvategojpttlot indw obtained the. ta 
OsKaAT, aiid the obiisatiom was repaid 1 
storing' Coiistantinople to the authuiity 
Gweks,-.;- 

TweMy davs after- the expulsion of the i 
Michael madehisr-triumpbant entrance ii 
^ita).' HifeimmadiatBlv-set about lein 
thQDt>bl«t, caimii>g thefears of tbt inhal 
tmcouraging the industry and confirmii 
ffi«4leget of siMingerAy and repeopling tb 
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leser^ city, by : fnyhiuig^ scftders from tbt ' pTO« 
iiQces^. His attention was next diverted to- the 
oDsolidation ol. his own pcxwer; he was crown« 
i s^n, ami' aldnc,' hi tine cluivch of St. Se« 
Hitt;- tk^ laaine and bonburs ^^Jbfan Ldscaris, 
»; titturd labd aisooiabo^ \v«re>in|sensibly abolished ; 
(id tkougi;^ thexdnscichco of -the usurper might 
istr^sn biml from ];»«nlev, he caused' 'th^ e,yek of 
le UBfeartunate youth- to be put; out, and then 
)u&iiipd.>liim m a distant caatlci wherohe spent 
j^y, mcdmchoVy yeav^. 

Arssuius the patriuneh,' how'ever, had the'eou-r 
ige t« amngn tins< treason' and fngratitHd^r. He 
poaiounced ' the sentence -of exccmununicatioA, 
gainst Mi cbaeli, ^ho in vain confessed hi» guilt, 
id deprecated the judgment. TheuurelenUngpfe-k 
te oMly condescended to answer, that for »nch an 
rocious crime, signal expiation must beirhade^aud 
eofled to bint at an abdication of his power; but 
e emperor disdained to purchase absolution so, 
tar, and they pwrted without coming to any 
;reftment. . . 

After the sentertce of exOon^murtitation had 
ug hung over Pala^ologus, and embarrassed his 
sasiires, the clergy themselves • began to blame 
e inflexible spirit of Arsenius; ariel so6n after 
f was deposed from,. his episcopal 6flk?e, and 
aiished to a small island, where he diied. At 
a end of six yeaM^ Ihe imperial,' penitent gained 
solution, and \*raa»P€Wored to'lheconimttniori 
the faithful; but ti powerful faction, which 
>ted forty-eight yearsy was the Consdqi^ence of 
IS ecclesiastical warfkre. " ■ 

Michael wrested- from 'the Franks s«yenil' of 
3 finest islands »of' tlvo-Archipolago, tmik 4hc 
stern sitle of the Alorca was again poss^'sscd by 
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the Greeksi but in the prosecutian of these con- 
quests, the country beyond the Hellespont was 
left exposed to the Turks; and the minds of the 
Greeks were alieaated from their sovereign, by 
his union with the Latin church, which the sobn 
tlc PalaDologus had consented to» in order to alli^ 
the resentment of Urban IV'. who had proclaimed 
a crusade in ^vour of the suppliant Baldwin. 

This stroke of policy seems to have missed its 
aim. Palaeologus was regarded with abhorrence 
by his subjects, and even his own family ami 
favourites either deserted him, or conspired 
against him* At once liis violence was detested 
at Constantinople, and his irresolution Anmigned 
at Rome; and while he was striving to reduce 
his people under the dumination of the holy see^ 
he himself was excommunicated by pope LJrbta 
the Fourth. 
. ^ The vexation occasioned by theie 
.'^* schisms and commotions, brought on i 
' malady, of which he died at the age of 
fifty-five, and the piovs Andronicus, his son and 
successor, denied his father the burial of a Prince 
and a Christian. 

AndronicHSy afterwards sumamed the £Mcr« 
had been proclaiiT>ed and crowned ompx ror io 
the fifteenth year of his /9ge; and held that title 
nine years as the colleague, and fifty as the suc- 
cessor, of his father. The first step taken by the 
new emperor, was to conciliate the clergy* by 
annulling the union between the Greek and 
JLatin churches. As he was easily otfendedt 
and of a suspicious temper, he soon becnme 
jealous of his brotlier Constantine, and hi^ abM 
gi'Dcrdla, whom he removed from the commiUMi 

oi 
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of his armies, and thus opciled an easier passage 
to the Turks, who now first entered Europe. 

The empire of Aadronicus wai^. also assaulted 
,«nd endangered by « race of men, v^o had been 
nurtured in discord by his father Michael. After 
tbe massacres and revolutions in Sicily, klipwn by 
the name of the Sicilian vespers, many thousands 
.of ^the Genoese and Catalans, having heard that 
^e X^r^eek provinces of Asia were invaded by the 
Turks, determined to share the spoil. Frederic, 
king of Sicily, facilitated their departure, and in 
a^ warfare of t^venty years, arms ucrc their sole 
IKMsession and property* 

i J Roger de Flor was the most popular of their 
chiefs, a man who had supported every character, 
•nd run through every variety of fortune. Having 
pbtained a powerful navy, he sailed from Messina 
^rConstantiuop]e,with 8000 ad venturers, and was 
leceived with transport by Andronicus, who ere-* 
l^d him duke of Romania. He defeated the Turks 
Uk two bloody battles, and was hailed as the de- 
liverer of Asia : but his demands were at least 
equal to his services; and his licentious followers 
|»e^me equally formidable to the Mahometans 
•ad the empire. At last he was assassinated in the 
apartment of the empress, and the greatest part of 
Us soldiers shared thd same fate, from the fury of 
tjbe people. Fifteen hundred, however, fortified 
t|iemselvrs in Gallipoli, and having twice defeated 
the united force of the empire, intercepted the 
trade of Constantinople and the Black bca, till 
ircakcncd by want and intestine feuds, they re* 
%pd from the vicinity of the capital. 
^ iCpr was it only by external enemies that An^ 
wnicus was assdiled. The people were dis-^ 
Home. — iiit a a conteat;^^ 
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contented and miTtitious; and to avoid being 
plundored themselves, sometimes joined the phin- 
den*rs. Indeed, the valour and learning for 
which this emperor is* ciftldbrated, seems to have 
contributed little, either to the propensity of 
glory of his long and uninterestrng reign. The 
abject slave of superstition,, his mind was c«- 
tiaually af»itnted by the fcars of a future state; 
and while be j^r^ed his atti^ntion on that, beseem 
to liave forgotten that he was born to fill an im- 
portant ^turion in the present life. 

Michael, the ehlpst son of Andronicus, wasafr 
sociatcd to the purple, but his mediocrity of talenti 
lieither excited the Jealousy, nor raised the hopes 
of the people. This ' prince had two sons, named 
Adronicus and Manuel. The formei*, from an early 
fippea ranee of wit and beauty, was endeared lo hil 
grandfather, who caused him to be educated witk 
great care, as his heir and faro\mie,'and the namci 
of the father, son, and gmndsoli, were frequently 
united, in the acclamafirjns of the people. Tke 
mind of the youth being corrupted by indolfenoef 
he beheld with impatience the double obstocte 
that opposed his rising ahibit'ron': the capital wai 
disturbed by his tumultuous revels; and the li»« 
of his brother and father iveVc at length »he 
victims of his vices. A beautiful lady of higk 
rank, but licentious 'manm*rs,- Iwd consigned ber 
person to the aVnis of ydnng Andronicus; btH 
thp prince bospocting her ffdchtyi placed .gnarif 
at her door, and their arrows pierced a casml 
passenger in the street. * • That passetigcr wA 
prince Manuel, who died of the wound; and ibcif 
common fartier, Michael, e.xpifed of grief a liw 
days aftw. 

Th# 
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llie profligsite AUronicus brt ill dissembled 
lis joy at the priiicipal bars to iu«i ambition being 
lit» removed; aad tbeTcigningempeixM*/ alarm- 
d at hw copduct, transferred Ms rcgaird to an-^ 
iher grandson. The long-acknowlodged heir 
•as eacpoaed lo the i^idignity of a f>i»blic trial; 
ttt the court was soon filled with the armed 
rtaioers of the younger Andronicus, and the 
conciliation to whicii>hi8 grandfather consented, 
aly exposed his weakness^ and sti'^gtliened the 
resumption of the former. 
A short time after, the young prince escaping 
trm the capital, erected his standard Ht Adrian 
^le, and ip a few days asseAiblcd fifty tliau- 
nd hofse and foot, coimmaiided by. John Can- 
cu2ene, the great domestic. The motions of 
is formidable * forciE^, /'howevcfr,* were* slo\v and 
ittbtful, and th«ir progress was checked by in- 
giie and negoctatioa* Dufing seven years,' 
e quttrrel ci the Aibdronici was -suspended and 
iiewed ; andf thk ungrateful grandson in every 
w treaty rose in'his pretensions. At last this 
ril war was tefrrtiiisjated, bythe B«;rpri«^ . ^ 
Constantinople ihd tin? find reipeat , Ao©* 
die old emperor to a clotster; in which 
wore the monastic habit fur tw^ years, and then 
pired, in the- beventy* second 'year of his-age. \ 
The eider Andronicus perhaps found it advis- 
le to retir«r from the busy sbencr having long 
t the resperct of Ws' subjecl»^i \Vhile^1he de* 
Ifcctive- progress:. o4 th^ Turkey ser^^d- still 
ther- to 'alienale the »niind« oif the people; 
Howdiffstent," said the younger' Aridmniciis, 
is my sitUaCi^fi'fr<M*i thatof the^ sdh'of ^Philip ! 
AleJianiler'6oin)>lai(ied thai hfo- &tfaifr-4eft hini 
A A 2 ** nothitv^ 
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*• nothing to coHjUei: alas! my grandarc will 
*< leave me uothiog to lose/' Yet the indoleDCf 
of the young emperor aeems to have btlaoonl 
his ambition. When the throne was within itf 
reach, he made no bustle to ascend it, but k' 
voted bis time to his hawks, Ihs houndk, andbs 
huntsmen. 

The previous behaviour of the young emperor 

did not pTomisc that his reign would be atber 

Ibrtunate or glorious. He was defeated and 

wounded in a ruinous battle with the Tuikv 

and his overthrow confirmed the establishment of 

their empire, while his own wjbls rapidly bastBQ* 

ing to decay. At lengthy in consequence of h» 

early intemperance, and the unrestrained indul* 

A T\ gpnce of iiis passions, he sunk into iho 

1341 6*"*^®' *" ^^ forty-fifth of his age, leav- 

* ing an only son, John Palaeologus, who^was 

only nine years of age at his father's death. 

The weakness of the infant emperor was pro- 
tected by the genius of John Cantacuzene, wiio 
had long been . the friend and counsellor of tbft 
late emperor, and who in his last moments (jessed 
him to accept. the imperial titfe. The dangerous 
proposal, however, was rejected by the virtue fli 
this illustrious Greek; and he was then named 
regent, during the minority of John. 

There is < every reason to believe he would 
have disqharged the delegiated trust with fi^ 
lity, had t\Qt. hi& design?- bteen thwarted by tbo 
«Qlbitip^ of ApOjcaucuB, . thfi great i^miral, wb» 
owed every thing to the influence of Cantacn- 
zene, but who, "forge^ing the obligation he vts 
under to Vii«. ^bcue^ctot^ encouraged Anne, tbe 
li'idow of t\ie \ale ^ttt^Q^^ w ^^\\. ^^ ^a»n.ot' 
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nature, in iindertakine^thc tutelase of horson. To 
the same views he brouii;ht over John of Apri, the 
patriarch, a prou() and •'eebie old man, who 
assumed the claims of a Roman pontiff, and prcS"* 
8ed religion into tiic sehice of faclio4i. 
• The legal guardian was* assaJlcd -on oil sides; 
liis prerogatives disputed, his opinions slighted, 
and his friends persecuted. At Wnf^tli, while ab- 
sent in the public service, he (vas proscri bed as 
an enemy to the church and state; his fortune 
was confiscated, aad his- aji^ed mother, by a pi-" 
tiful revenge^ thrown into |)rison. 

Cantacuzene was driven by injustice to per- 
petrate the very crime he was falsely accused of; 
yet such was -his lovo of peace, that he medi- 
tated to throw himself at the feet of the young 
•siperor, and patiently submit to his fate. 

The remonstrances of his femily and friends, 
however, diverted him from this dangerous re- 
solution; and' no other resource remained but to 
declare himself independent. At Dcmotica, hif 
own private domain, he was invested with . ,:. 
thepurp*le: butr still ■ the name of John ,04.1' 
Palffiologus was ordered to be proclaimed 
before his otvn. Necessity, not choice, evidently- 
dictated this tevolt; for CaritacUzene had neither 
provided an army, nor military stores; and" 
immediately after he had assumed the imperial 
title, 4ie retired -with five hundred followers 
among the savage Servians, nherc he gradually 
Wink to a suppliant, a captive, and an hostage ;• 
ami was at length dismissed to encounter nciw 
vicissitudes of hope and fear. 

For six years the empire was A*\sit^cY^\ V.^ 
ami tcmlir;r factions; but the VibaraWl^ ^ Ca.Tv\>.- 
A A 3 cm^\>* 
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cuzene having engaged the support of the Tntks^ 
and his rival Apocaucus being taken off* the rotd 
was giadually paved to^the return of the revolted 
chief; ytho at length investing the walls of Con- 
stantinople, the empress Anne tnd her son eon* 
seated to a treaty, by which it was stipalated, that 
the young eniperor should marry lFei)e,the;daugh- 
terof Caiitacuzene,and admit him a partner in the 
empire, with the sole administration for the space 
of ten years, by which time John would have at- 
tained the age of twenty* five. These conditions 
being ratiiied, Irene was espoused, and crowned 
empress. 

The reign of Cantaouzene, however, was tu 
from being tranquil. He had the misfortune to of- 
tend his friends, by not gratifying their unreason- 
able cxpcctatiops;' and his enemies were jrrecon- 
cileable. His son-in-law, as he advanced in yearc, 
began 4o be inspired with views of iadependencc» 
and to evince at once the ambition.and the sordid 
and sensual appetites of his fa^er Androoicus* 
Being left at Thessalonica, and secludod from the 
eye of Cant?icuzene, he concluded a secret treaty 
with the Servians, iu opposition to the interests ot' 
his partner and. administrator-: an open ruptuie 
succeeded, and every attempt to reconcile the 
rivals proved ineffectual. The Turks espoused the 
cause of the regent, and now gained a lasting 
establishment in Europe : but though Cantocuaene 
prevailed by their assistance, be Jo^t the con6« 
dehce both of the people, and of Pala^>logU5. 
Constantinople was still attachetl to the hlood of 
her ancient princes : the citizens rpse in arm!t ; 
and the lung and general shouts of ** Life and 
vfctory to Johq Palaeologus r_proclaimi»J the 
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extinction of the power of the rrgent. He . *. 
descended from the throne without any j^ic' 
further attempts to regain his lost power; - ' 
embraced the monastic habit and profession ; and 
spent the remainder of his days in piety and . 
Hndious pursuit. 

Before his abdication, the Turks had invaded 
nearly the whole of the empire, and a Genoese 
Bolony at Pera, one of the suburbs of Constan- 
tinople, monopolised every branch of commerce, 
ind fed or famished the capital, according to 
their interest or caprice. The most perfect 
inion alone could have enabled the Greeks to 
■esist enemies so powerful and so near; but dis« 
rord on the contrary overy where reigned, and 
{specially in the imi>crial family. 

For a long series of years, John Palseologus 
ms the helpless and indifferent spectator of the 
public ruin. His eldest son Andronicus had. 
trmed a criminal intercourse with Sauzes, Xhc 
on of Amurath, sultan of the 'J'urks ; and boih 
he young princes conspired against the lives of 
heir, respective parents. •■ Their designs^ how- 
«er, were timely discovered by Amurath, wh^ 
teprived his son of sights and ins^istcd on Palae* 
ilogus inflicting a similar punishment on An- 
Ironicus- The abject emperor obeyed; and 
atolved his infant gmtidson John in the same 
Kntence: but the operation was so . mildly per- 
>rmed, ihat one- recovered the sight of an eye, 
ttd the other was- Only disfigured by squinting. 
he fidelity of Manuel^ the second son, was re- 
ardod by associating^ him to the purple; but 
i two yearf, the Greeks, with characteristic le~ 
ty, raiHiVtlKi Iat(? criminal and his. innocent 



soa to the throne, and otmwgupd the aged iw* 
pefor and Manual to a prisoik A lapse oi* two 
yeai^ Inoi^-e&ctdd ^lotber.refoluiMMi: the oap 
tives made tboir osc»f».;» ftnd: .findiog numeiMi 
t)arti»ins, tiic doians'.'Ct'.the conteiuiing pifflki 
were compromised, by assigning to the elder 
Palft!ioibgu$. and hiir. Bim Manuel the posvessioQ 
of thc*oapttal; and:: by . allotting whatever r» 
maieod beyond the wa-^U) to the youngar Pale- 
piogus and bis son Joh/i. 

Soon after, the amorous old monarch deprived 
MamueL of a blooming. -princess of TrobisNMl, 
and sent him to display liis valour in the wan 
of the sultan Bajaxet ; hut the jealousy, of ^ 
despot being excited bf- a plan of fortifying Con- 
stantinople, the new.. works were demolished at 
hi» peremptory- corainand; and this Aiortkfica- 
tion,- added' to the roah|r' which John Palaaoiog|ti» 
..; ij^.^kad received in >a> rei^ of tfaioljp^ 
^^' years, pi>cyed;on.hia. hearty and *iieaftfaMi 
f •^' to the gmvoi; )o .;..• . , 
. Oa l-eceiving ftnte&ti^vnoe of kis fkthev's dealli 
Manuel. escaped fV^'m.the Turkidi im/mpy^ud 
htitehed to occupy the fiy^ftntine throne. .Thai 
6tatidn,:hoiwever, was. disputed by his nephew 
John, whose guilty father, was no more; and Bi^a^ 
Bet, after concluding.a.tq»Uy with Manuel, and 
almost inunediatfelyafteriresdnding it, eabrecad 
the. cause of John, and. invested tlieimpenal atjfu 

By the assistance of some Franks, .Maiiuel 
was enabled to :repcl tlie Mahometans fojc mom 
than a- year: but the* enemy »oQn returoing witli 
augmented numben, :he found it impossible ta 
resist the torrent, and therefore, leaving bis com- 
petitor to occupy the throne^ he dotermvued ifi 

imploci 
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naplore id person the assistance 6f Ff^nce. 
Scarcely, liowever, had John entered the capital i 
»cfore the sultan claimed it as his rightfid pos^ 
dssion; and all the reastaace he coyld havc^ 
lade, would have delayed the fate of tlie city 
ut a very short time, had not the rapid progress 
f Tamerlane Called o^ the Turk, to a contest 
ith an enemy more worthy of his prowess^ 
When Manuel undertook his suppliant cxpedi- 
on, he expected the instant subversion of thd 
burch and state; and vvas agreeably surprised 
Y the successive intelligence of the retreat, 
jrerthrow, and captivity of Bajassct. IJe im- 
lediately set sail for Constantinople, and being 
!stored to the throne, banished his conipctitor 
)hn to the isle of Lesbos. 
Soliman the son of Bajazet, fearful lest the 
recks should favour the Moguls, earnestly soli- 
ted the alliance of Manuel, and made him very 
)}ivoi:tantcettions and restitutions. These Condi* 
>ns, so ignominous to the Turks, occasioned the 
imity of Mousa, another son of the deceased sul- 
n, and the Mahometans renewed their hostile 
tempts on tlie capital. Manuel, instead of fo* 
anting the discords of the Moslems, now sided 
th Mahomet, the most formidable of the sons of 
ijazct, entertained him in his palace, and assisted 
» views. Thegratitude of Mahomet only expired 
th his life; and in his last moments he bequeath-* 
his younger sons to the protection of the 
reek emperor. But the divan rescinded th9 
pointnsient, .and determined ;hat the royal 
uths should never be abandoned to the ortho- 
xy.of a christian dog. A schism took place in 
e counciU of the Byzantine court; and Mus» 

iapha. 
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tap'tta, ivho had long been detaiined as a captivt 
hostugc at Constantinople, was allowed to as- 
cend liie tiironc of Runianuu 

Tile:rtq50ciation ofrthv Greek emperor with 
Mu3lapha, aroused: tba resentment of his- rrvtl 
Aniurath, and the victiory of tbat prince ofer 
tbe J sovereign of Romania, was fbltckwed by the 

. ^ wge of Cdnstwitinople, The prospect 
"1I95 of plunder and! oil » the crown of inait)T- 
. .' dom, drew together 'two hundred tkov- 
sand Turks;^ who iovested Cbecity ; but a dumestic 
i^vok recalled the sulitan to the protection of 
Boursa^-and for thirty years suspended the htc 
of the Byzantine empire. 

..The.aged Manuel, oppressed with years tnd 
wearied with cares, submitted to the stroke of 
death, without beholding, though not without 
anticipating, the ruin of his empire an.i rdigiou; 
and lua soiit John Pal^ologus, was permitted to 
astend the vacant throne on the pajmeta o^a 

A n ^ge aiiDuat tribute, and the cession of 

I42s' ^^ greatest part of his remaining domi^ 
' nions. 

- Whenever, the ByGfantine princds were en* 
cosapasuMl .wixh: diiGTiGulties, or pressed by iiiimi« 
Bont: danger, it hkd ^ong been their practice to 
court the alliance, and iaipd^ore the protecfioii oi 
Ihe pci|)« and the Latit»>;' but' no sooner did 
Uwic caldmities subside, than they uniformly re- 
tiuftiai' ttf thoir genuine hatred and pontempi for 
thtf idolateia of the Westi Jdlin Palasologut, the 
aldar; altfrmfid at onoe bf fortiga invasion aadi 
domestic iouirrectioa, in onWr to obtaim telief* 
subvcnbcA'a treaty, and submitted to an oath^ of 
-iuklft/ and obcdieadB to. the Roman poatiC 

Th« 



Tie hwnirmtiTig tf rmo, however, wpfc ncvTr put 

I execution; but when the J'urkisb torrent was 

nly resisted by the walU of Conbtautiiiople, the 

et:poiidiiig «nperor embarked for Venice, with 

\t hopes of pDusing by his presence the cold 

MDpfMsion of the princes of the West. 

Urbsui tlie Fifth at that time wort the tiara, 

id on receiving the submission of Pa^aeologus 

. the suprewiacy x)f the holy sec, endeavoured 

► rekindle the ?eal of the Christians of the West 

,• favour of his proselyte. But the season of 

*usad«8 was past; and the einperor returned 

ithout acconipiishing any thing. His son 

[anuel had likewise viwited the courts of the 

est, to implore assistance hrgainst the over\vh«lnw 

g Turks. At Venice, Paris, and Lohiion, he 

IS pitied, praised, p.nd entertained; ib'Ut walls 

ore befriended by events Athich he could not 

iVe foreseen, than byhis christian brethren. 

When John ralajok>gus tlie -Second ascended 

t throne, the avariciiand victs of the Roman 

ntiifs had scandalised the dlergy themselves, 

d the council of Basil sup{)owed' by several 

the powers of the -West, dfcclanscVAat the re- 

3scntatives of the" church had a parw-mount 

ihbhty ovot' the pO|ie him»*ftlf. Tli<». ♦cowrup- 

itc of the erti^^eror and patriuic^h i^f^'GHiurtan- 

jop1e was eagferlj' solicittM; but )iiiip^ Eti^e- 

»,-sensib1c of ihfe' Ihipofttthdp of 'gaining l*ver 

J Greeks to fiife party, inade- tho most splen- 

I proposals, which att«r »r)hTfe hesitfeti<)ii wei\5 

xptcd. The- uhiori of thfe Grefck ami lAtiU 

jrches \Vas effected by intrigue; but the suhr-: 

tj of Palaeolo*a^ rfct»iv^ him on his return 

m the conncil with a grnera\ murmur of 

content. ' Thi -vur^' subscribing -ccclcsiastvc?.. 
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Instead of justifying their conduct^ deplored 
their we^^kness. ** Alas! we have been seduced fay 
^^ distress, by fraud, and by the hopes and fi»rs 
f' of a transitory life*, The hand that has signed 
*' the union should be cut off; and the tongue 
*' that has pronounced the Latii| creed deserves^ 
^' to bp torn from the root," was the answer they 
returned to the taunting question^ ^' What had 
>' l>een the evpnt of the Italian synod?" 

But while Eugenius triumphed in the onion 
of the Greeks, Ijis party was contracted to the 
palace of Constantinople, and even there th$ 
^eal of Palaeologus was already cooled, and bis 
brother Constantine was ready to draw the 
sword in defence of the national religion ; while 
sultan Amurath beheld with a jeajous eye, the 
outward reconciliation that had taken place be- 
tweep the Latins and the Greeks* 

The danger tl^at threatened, not only the By- 
zantine empire, but Christendom, from the 
Turks, mad§ Eugenius anxious to render ttie 
promised ^^sist^ce to Palaeologus ; but though 
he exerted all his influencf? to raise a gpncral 
crusade, the most important accession he oU 
taincd, were the kingdoms of Hungary and 
Pohuid, united under tl^e authority of LadisUu^ 
and animi^d ^y tho valour an4 fame of Joha 
Huniades, the hero of his age. Yet notwiih- 
standing the advantagps gained by this consum- 
mate soldier, and the powerful diversion lie 
miuic, the Greek emperor was compelled to 
enter into a humiliating treaty with the Turks 
afid submit to dishonourable conditions. 

The chagrin J^alaeologus endured on this cc« 
fDount, the schisms which distracted his subjecn, 
^e loss of his empress whom he tcudcrly lovefi, 

aiifl 



id the insolence of Amurath, ^ho rose In his pre» 
nsions with every concession that was made hiniy 
I conspired to underminehis constitution, . -. 
id to sink him into an untimely grave, in .'^ 
e twenty-seventh year of his reign, 
The senate, the soldiers, the cFcrgy, and the 
Ople, were unanimous in supporting the prc- 
Biions of his brother Con^itantine; but as a 
oof of the humiliation of the Greek emperors, 
1 was not judged syQicicnt, without thq appro- 
tioQ of the sultan of the Turks, which was grar 
usly acceded. 

Aniurath soon resigned his breath, and was 
!cccded by Mahomet the Second. The atten* 
ft of this prince was incessantly fixed on Con- 
Atinople; and he frequently decla^^d that no 
miscs ought to bind the faithful against the 
irc9t and the duty of their religion. Being 
kated by the imprudence of the Byzantir^t; 
9assadors, he availed himself of the oppor- 
Ity which was given to indulge his designs;, 
tesolved to erect a; strong castle on th^ side 
he Bpsphorus, faciug a fortiti^atiop on th^ 
Uic shore^ which had been raised by his grand- 
en 

•nly five miles distant from the capital of the 

sk empire, on a- spot called Asomaton, a 

isand builders were ordered t9 assemble ear^ 

le spring. . The imperial ambassadors did nt^e 

o represent that this double fortidca^on would 

\ violation of existing trci^ties, and that }t 

d command the streight,. and. intercept at dis- 

on thp very i^ubsistencc of Constantinople. 

form no enterprise/' replied the sultar, 

ainst the city; but the empire of Constanti- 

•ME.— liU SB •* noplc 
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" noplc is measured by her walls. Have ye rijoilit, 
** have ye power, to controul my actions on my 
", own ground; for that ground is my own. As 
*' far as the shores of the Bosphorus, Asia is in- 
" habited by the Turks, and Europe is deserted 
«* by the Romans. Return and inform j'our so- 
*' vercign, that the present Ottoman is far diflfcr- 
** enffrom his predecessors; that his resolution! 
^* surpass their wishes; and that he performs moie 
" than they could resolve. Return in safety, but 
" the next who delivers a similar message nay 
" expect to be flayed alive." 

After this menace, Constarttiue would ha«eha.l 
recourse to arms, but his ministers advised bim 
to suffer Mahomet to iix on himself the charge of 
aggression, and to depend on chaucc and tinictur 
the accomplishment of bis Mrishes. lileanwhiletbe 
hostile fort was carried- on with great expedition, 
and was constructed of greofstrength. ConsUnOK 
had requested a Turkish guard lo protect tbe 
fields "of his subjects from being consumed by the 
artificers or their c^ittle; but this guard wasinfact 
stationed tb defend their brethren, if molested b)* 
the Christians. The two nations soon became em- 
broiled by wanton annoyance on one side, and just 
resentment on the other: several foil in tumultu- 
ous conflicts; and Mahomet embraced with joy the 
pretext atlorded him for sending a reinforcement to 
avenge the pretended injuries of his people. The 
gates of Constantinople were shut; but theempe- 
l-or, yet desirous of wanling off the catastrophe, 
released Severnl Turkish aggressors, and accom- 
panied their dismissal with a letter to Mahomet. 
^* Sinc^ileither oaths, nor trertty, nor Mibmis&itin, 
*' cAu lbe<:ui'e pence, pursue your impious warfare. 



My trfistifi in Cod aloqe : if it should pleafle him 
to mollify your heart, I shall rejoice in the; happy 
^Uttpga^ il-be delivevs.the city into. ydui^ bauds, 1 
Mihput without -a inurmor Ho hifi holy ^MiU ; but 
latil the jad^of the earth ahallpfououQce her 
Mfiesi us^ it lA my duty to live aiid die iu the dd- 
»nce of my people/' 

Phe answer of thesultan was hostile apd decisive': 
nhute was impbsed on the ships of every nation 
Ijpailsed, within reach of his CiOAi^oti*, and the 
iiof Constantinople-was completely Jblocked up. 
iVhik the suUaa uas sedulously employed m 
parations iop undertaking the siege c^' the 
serial eapitaJ, Constantine inilpoir^unid tha 
ices of. the West with fruitless, solicitations. 
}i:&oman ptemtiff was hardeniesd .against . the 
ie]|$ on: account of] their obstuiacy andprevo;- 
^|io&«;.an4i if: itt1heirla6t:eKigency he yielil« 
]Qi thi^^ictfljteicof .compas«w>n, the support bill 

(%ui]iot»«|)^9eir«40'Ka^lJeetvii[|^»ii«rt] -itse'atthifrpe. 
. .The ffiitan prcMvd •••ni^gado mined Uibitn, a faun* 
Qif^^awMi^, to produQeJI^ini ipme ^lefie^qi oj^dnance. ■ 
it po6s>ble«|l asLijd t^e.siil^an,. ** to c^t a cannon ca* 
W of'tittdMn^ A Mftdr'btroad> bf iufflcient siae, to 
JlkiHe"4p€U»4»r<3Ust»fttin»t>le V' "T*aro notijg^ 
ed the renegadiQ'f'oir 'their; )fltv«ngtiK;:tmt^ete they 
»reP|DlidithMr^QKe(yf Babyio%yXoouid.oppoae-an en- 
iQ of superior powerj but the positiau an^ m^nag^- 
iit of 'that ei^iiie* must l)e IWto your 'engineers.' ' 
t a'ftiHid^iy I* Wd^nople',Utban ptoddcod a piece bf 
anae^ thel>areiD#«rhifib &teasttMd't»eWe;pahns, and 
ton» ball weigj^j)^ .^pxyaviU ^f s^ ^v^^^ad j^oua^f • 
tkit waarea'dir tp he tried, the.ptopJA}:nfq[^ admoniah- 
f a prddamacion, ag^aitist th^ ojEfffOts of astonubme^t 
War; Theii-fcxpJ6sio/A \^«ls ftlt in a'ttrcuifoifrwelV;^ 
!;'{be'b3il wafr-dti^^e^ nearly ' njnve'ftolbn^, andtbcii 
d itself abiKv«iM&tlv>i>>cl?Ap Aft tl|^(Srit¥P^. . 
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influence ptoCured them, wa^ too tardy Id be of 

any use. 

The timid trovfi began to be alarmed^ and td 
fly from the devoted <ylty. The rich secreted their 
wealth, instead of producing it for the defence of 
their country; yet Constantine remained firm ai 
his post, and if his resources wore inadequate to 
the contest^ he ^vinbed a mind equal to the perils 
with which he was surrounded. 
4 1^ Mahomet 11. having complete hU pre- 
1453* P^^rationsj early in the spring, pitched his 
standard before the gate of St. Romanus, 
and invested Constantinople with nearly three hnil^ 
dred thousand mem The motley rate-, who still 
inhabited the capital, might aiiiouut'of all ages and 
both sexes to about one hundred t^usand ; butiA 
a careful enumeration and •survey, scarcely iw 
thousand werefound ableand willing tobear araif 
These werb reinforced by two thousand auxiUarieii 
under the command of John Justiniani^ a nobk 
Genoese, whose exertions were^jstimulated by Ibe 
promised recompence of tlie kle of Leranos. ' A 
strong chain was drawn aciross the mouth of ibo 
harbour; and a city of t>erhat)S fifteen miles in dr^ 
cumfercnce, was defended by about 7000 soUkn 
against the united Ottoman force. 

In the commencement of the si^e, the Otcek* 
boldly sallied froni their walls ^ but prudence 
soon taught them to desist from a niode of war^ 
fare, which reduced their own nombers, and 
made but little impression on their enemies. The 
Turkish artillery was superior to that of the 
Christians, and the latter were .afrai4 ^ pl^ 
their tiieavy guns on the walls^ lest the explosion 
should overthrow them. The Mabomcians gra- 

dually 



daily puBhcd their afipr^acbies tso theMitcht but 

leir attempts >to ftll the -onorinou& chasm w<re 

ightly frustrdted by the toil of thd Greeks. A 

loodmi tuFret> however, was>succejssfullyadvan<i>> 

i; this towerofSt. 'Romanus-wad thrown down; 

ut next mor-ningi by tho activity t>r the emperor 

ad JuKtiiiianit tJie wooden machine of the sultan 

as Tttduded' to aches', £md thfe tower- dt* St. Roma^ 

us restored. ■ ' : . i ! • !.' . 

M^nwhile, a squadron ^yf' flvfe ihips, navigated 

f. !the best sarlont of Italy and Greece, and 

mping supplles'ofihdispensabU ae<s^s6ity, having 

tided the vigilance, or overcoift* ^ force, of 

M-wh^lc^TiiHcilsh #eet, securely anchored within 

le chain tof tbe^ hai^our. As- lof^g, therefore, as 

ie-8ea-wa» ofwn- to'thc Grebks, the teductibnof 

lepiiacd appeared hopeless. -To ^«fFcome thi& the 

imxxn of -Mahomet conceived and executed the 

lid designoiftnmsportittg his lighter vessels about 

n miles by land, from the Bosphorus to the 

f^er part-^f the harbour, in the narrowest chan- 

i of whicW he Constructed a n^ol^, fifty cubits 

lead and one hundred long; and nvounted it with 

s largest caniian. In an attempt to destroy this, 

e foremost galliots of the Greeks were taken or 

nk, an<i several gailant Christian youths who 

A fallen into his hands on the occasiT»n, were 

humanly massacred by the sultan. 

After sustaining a siege of. 40 days, the breathes 

?re increased, the garrison diminished, the 

mnant of the force impaired by discord, and 

>nstantinople trembled on the vei'ge-of ruin. The 

onty-ninth of May wae- fixed for the fatal anA 

lal assault. 

Tho dervises assured those yfho happened t^ 
B D 3 • fall 
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fall in tliQ Koly enterprise, that they would enjov 
immortal youth' in the groves of paradise, and 
black-eyed virgins for ever; while the sultan pro* 
n)ised the temporal incentive of double pay, the 
plunder of the city, aiKl a splendid reward to bin 
who should first mount the walls. A general ar- 
dour was diffused through the camp, and nothing 
WAS heard but shouts of *' God is God I there is 
'< but one God! and Mahomet is his apostle." 

Far different passions agitated the Christians. 
Despair and tear by turns filled their bosoms; 
yet the intrepid finnness of Constantioe Pakeo- 
Togus, communicated to a select few that con- 
fidence, which in reality he had lost hiiiisei& 
Accompanied by hi6 most faithful companion!, 
he devoutly received the sacrament of me holy 
communion in the church of St. Sophia; begged 
tl|e pardon of jUiose he had injured, and tiMi 
mounted his.hofse to watch tbo hostile move- 
lueats. .:'.••! - . • 

The foremost ranks of the .Mahometans eon* 
ousted of an undisciplined. jabble» lAfiamed cdj 
with the spirit, of enthusiasm, .aiiiong whom the 
it reeks made a prodigious slaughter. The more 
regular troops of the sultan succeeded ; but tbe 
Christians still maintained their superiority; 
while, tbe emperor was heard exhorting his com- 
panions and subjects to achieve the deliverance 
of their country, by a last effort. But being ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and covered with wounds, 
the Janissaries headed by the sultan in person, 
•u-xth an iron mace in his hand, i>oured on vith 
jrresistable violence.- At this moment, John Jas- 
tiniani having his gauntlet pierced, retired from 
his station. *'- Vour wound/' exclaimed PaliBo- 
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iis» '' is slight, the danger is pressing, your priii 

en<% is necessary, and whidier will you retire^'^ 

iy the same road^^^ replied the Genoese, ^^ which 

lod has opexied to the Turks/' He escaped tor 

ata,. sacrificing his hoaour to preserve a few 

Ts of Hfe; and was followed hy the greatest 

;.of the Latin auxiliaries. Hassan, the Jaiiis- 

'f now mounted the walls: a crowd of Moslems 

needed him ; and the Greeks^ driven from the 

part, sunk under multitudes of foes. 

he emperor remained firm with a faithful band 

ind him. He saw his dearest friends fall by his 

and at last remained surrounded only by ene- 

. In the bitterness of gnef he exclaimed, '^ Has 

Ath then made such havoc, that not one Chris* 

in is left to take my life ?" As he spoke« a 

L to whom his person #as unknown, for he had 

ently laid aside the purple, struck him in the 

: a second blow succeeded from another hand; 

lie fell in the forty-ninth year of his age, and 

snth of his reign, a glorious example of ho- 

ible resolution, in expiring with his dcfender^^ 

r than surviving them. 

(C golden eagles embroidered on the shoes of 

xmtinc, soon discovered who he was: re^ 

ce was now at end; the city was abandoned 

under; but Mahomet paid the homage of 

ration to the courage of the emperor, and 

ed his remains due funeral rites. 

us fell the empire of the East ; and the racr 

hman established their government and re- 

in the palace of the great Consta;itine, 

lie church of St. Sophia. 

th» capture of Constantinople,^ and tha 

of the last of the Catsirip tho Kbman em- 
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fm^ tlie.iQOst dunbfe and. the most g^rious el 
any on earth , oune toaa end. The ferocious con- 
queror extended his sceptre over the adjaoentcoun* 
tries, onoesadred to freedom, science, and religion; 
and had he not been Jiunmoned by the augel'Of 
death,, in the. mid&t df ■ fadf lofty projects, it it 
probstt>le that he mi^ have, reduced Rome, tiM 
ancient mistress of the ^forld, to the same humi- 
Uating condition as the ctty>otf ConstantiQe. 
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RISE AND FALI*; 

or 

CARTHAGE, 



CHAP. I. 



n the Foundation of Carthage^ to the Concliii^ 
sion of thejirst FuHielVar. 

ftlCA^, wliicli is still but imperfectly known 
by the rest of the world, in ancient times was 
idsed to be in a great measure uninhabitable, 
^ount of its sterile soil, and its scorchint; cli- 
u Egypt, however,- from th& earliest ages/ has 
shed a splendid exception to the general ch^- 
»r of this continent; and the great comtnercial 
blic of Carthage, whose rise and fall we are 
ibput to nari-ate, will ever be memorabie in the 

Die principal divisions'of ancient Africa were : ^gjp- 
^^i;epaica, including Marmarica, novi Barca; Rcgio . 
», or the country between the tWo Syrtcs, afterwards 
ITripolii or Tiipolitana^ from its' three cities, now 
U ; Africa Propria^ or the territorials of Carth.age^ now 
l; Kuroidia^ now Algiers '^Mauritania, now Morocco 
;ez ', and XjetuUd. The interior parts uf Africa were 
i Lybia, and the south Ethiopia ; which name was 
I auc ei^ts applied to all southern regions, 

history 
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history of human transactions. But as the prii^ 
cipal events which relate to this state have already 
been recorded in the history of Home, with which 
they are inseparably connected, from the coo- 
incnccmcnt of the first Punic war, to the dcmolitioq 
of Carthage, an^l the ^nal overthrow of itsguven- 
ment, brevity will not only be excusable, but a 
duty, in order to avoid needless repetidons. 

Carthage, the capital of Africa Propria, and 
which for numerous years disputed the soverpign- 
I ty of the world with |iom^ itself, according to 
Vellcius Paterculus, was founded 65 ; accordiog 
to Justin and Trogu$, 7?; according to otbersi 
100, or even 140 years, before Romulus b^aato 
build on the Palatine Mount. 

Be this as it may, it is agreed on all hands, thtt 
the Phceniciaiis were its founders, unilcr the con- 
duct of Dido or Elisa, who flyin^from the vnnfx 
and cruel ty of her liroth.er Pygmalion, king of Tyre, 
Janded on the coast of Africa with a body of fciih- j 
ful adht^rcuts, and fixed her habitation at the 
bottom of a gulph, on a peninsula, near the sptt 
where Tunis now stands. 

It is j)robable she. might find a few inhabliarft 
in, the place,' whom its local advantages had ii.- 
dYCcd to settle there; but to her and her atten- ; 
dant colony, Carthage is unquestionably indebted 
for a regular foyndation, and the establishinent 
6^ its future grcatnoss. Its progress, hoire^r» 
was' gradual, a^Kl' its early history-," Jikc tto 
of mobt other states, is involved in obscootj- 
fSurrcPsive Hflvlitions, we know, mised it to a nw^ 
with the most cclcbriitod cities on earth; while tt» 
territories wc;c extended,' a :id its fleets CDVtfff* 
every ct^i^t. " , 
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: tke penod of its greatest splendour, Carthage 
I surrounded by a triple wall, Hanked, at inter- 
\ of 48iO feejt, by towels. Between the walls, 
cr arcades^ were stables sufficiently large for 
reception of three hundred elephai^ts, and four 
iisa.nd horses, together with all things necessary 
Chcii* maintenance. Twenty thousand foot sol- 
« were also provided with lodgiiigs in the same 
». There were two different harbours ejta- 
hcd; the one for coniipcrcc^ the other for 
els of war, of which as many as two hundred 
t^vcnty might find separate accommodation at 
^ Beautiful parapets, and arsenals for n)ilijtary 
es, were placed round these ports: so that 
harbours and islaod assumed the appearance, 
Mich side, of two ms^gnificant galleries. The 
pf Carthage it^lf, occupying the space of 
ity-thnBp mil^s in circumference, was built 
MUr eminences, on the highest of which stood 
litadej, not only rendered strong from sur- 
ging out-works, but also from the advan* 
f pt'ja peculiarly favourable situation. We 
easily unagine how numerous and magnifi* 
T^ere the temples and public buildings, in a 
■ containing seven hundred thousand inha« 
ts, endowed with the sovereignty of the sea 
X centuries, and consequently enjoying the 
lerce of the known world. Yet of all this 
leur not » wrepk remains^and the once 
}Otant cUy of Carthage now lies buried 
' tl^c ruins of its own walls; which^ like 
llm ocean, pbscure far ever the riches hid 
profound abyss. The casual appearance 
lins ancl reservoirs are the only objects 
can now lead to the discovery of its ori-- 
position, and identify its site. 

M£. — III. C C ^ 
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Atone period, the Carthaginians were pos- 
sessed of the greater part of Spain, Sicily, and 
the islands of the Mediterranean,-in addition td 
numerous establishments which they bad funned 
for the support and extension of their trade 
with other countries. Their own immediate tet- 
ritoiy, however, consisted in what new fonm 
the kiDgdora of Tunis; which was once a 6tf 
in the Carthaginian domain, at that distant pei 
riod known by an almost similar name *. Utia 
was reckoned second in point of size and popi* 
lation, and ncx^ to this ranked Hippo. It is noC 
necessary to mention others which bordered ob 
the coast, or appeared in the more inland parts 
of the country in great numbers. They ««• 
chiefly situated on lakes, which frequently occor 
in this quarter of Africa. For the support of 
these establishments, every spot of the bnniinf 
sands which surrounded them, that would adnit 
of cultivation, became the objects of their noK 
assiduous care. But with all their industiy sod 
perseverance, they could only fertilise a narrof 
strip along the edges of lakes, and the incotfi- 
dcrable rivers, of this district. In excq>tion to tbi} 
general rule, however, the soil on which CartluC^ 
itself stood, produced the most abundant harrcitt 
of every kimi of grain. 

Monarchy is supposed to have been the originil 
government of Carthage, neither is it known at 
what period it assumed /he form of a republic 
It is, however, generally allowed, that the i»* 
public consisted of the people, a very numenMi 
senate, and two suifetes or presiding mag^ 
tratcs. These sufifetes corresponded in rank airf 

• Tunes. 
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ith the consuls at Rome, and kings at 
aon ; but were not, like ihc latter, chosen 
They were elected from amongst the 
)f the citizens, that they might be the 
lie to support their dignity with splendor* 
tion of a senator depended upon the voice 
ople, and the senators themselves ; but 
ler of their being chosen is unknown, 
e votes of the senate were unanimous, they 
, the power of giving laws, from which 
I no appeal. But when the suffrages were 
MT when the suffetes stood alone, the dcci- 
•leferred to the people, who then gave the 
we. '* Hence," says Polybius, " arose the 
(nnes of Carthage ; since in the last Punic 
the judgment of the people, misled by 
orators prevailed over the wiser dictates 
ienate." There were, likewise, two other 
^ but their purport or authority are 
oujectural. These were the centumviri, 
^ of a hundred, chosen from amongst the 
\ and the quinqueviri, or counsel of five, 
rom. the members of the centumvirate. It 
ponsistent with probability that the cen« 
t discussed and suggested matters to the 
iod that the quinquevirate presided over 
the suffetes themselves; acting in nearly 
^papacity as the former state inquisitors 
!• But, whatever were the powers of these 
^rs, their regulations appear gene rally to 
^guided by wisdom and discretion ; since 

a of the republic was for a long period ud- 
Br by sedition, the insubordination of 
lb> or oppression on the part of their 

; c c 2 The 
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The bafbarotis custom of sacrificiiig guJlclcsl 
infants to a god, supposed to be Saturir^ iLasalong 
time prevalelit in Carthage. These victims ircre 
selected from the fir^^t families, their mothers being 
constrained to assist in the execution of their off- 
spring; and in proportion as thoj stippressed lli€ 
acute feelings of maternal aftectiofi, they obtained 
the esteem and applause of the surrounding popti- 
lace. The number of two hundred were immdlated ' 
to this sanguinary deity at once, in times of any 
particular distress. They rcvefed nearly all tbe 
Egyptian, Greeks Roman, and Phoenician gods, 
ivith themosf ardent veneratiorij Neither were they 
exempt from other absard stipe rstitions, derivci 
from these nations, such as holding up feoufe 
prostitution as an act of piety, and practising it 
even rn their temples ; the profits being appropri* 
a ted as the woman's portion. Yet we cannoC 
imagine that a practice so disgusting to decency 
and morality, could have been general. Buterea 
this is not more peculiar than other customs vttt 
known to have been in force at Carthage ; soee 
wholly harmless, while others again were attended 
with the most baneful consequences. None but llw 
condemned were allowed to be the messenger of 
any public or private calamity, it being suppo^ 
that the herald of any bad news wou^d meet witk 
e speedy dissolution. On this supposition, cri- 
minals were reserved expressly for that purpose 
When the city was threatened with any great 
misfortune, the walls were immediately haaj 
with black: during a campaign, soldiers were 
denied the use of wine ; and magistrates, during 
their office, were subject to the same restriction* 
'I'he oOiccis and soldiers wore a ring ft>r tsch 

campaign 



Qpaign in which they had served. On the return 

a general from an unsuccessful expedition, 

mgh he were free from the imputation of any 

ime or neglect, he was put to death; 3*et not* 

hatanding this inhuman severity, their army was 

'cr in want of a commander. In order to excite 

ipitality, they interchanged mutually a broken 

rk» which they produced on meeting ; deliver* 

It down to their posterity by inheritance. The 

*thaginians possessed the most implicit faith in 

cular . divinations. They were accused by the 

nans of obduracy, and even ferocity ; and ac- 

ding to them their sole object was the amassing 

iches; nor was there any dishonourable action 

f would not perpetrate for the attainment of 

1th. But it ought to be considered, that this 

racter was given by their most inveterate one- 

Sy whose prejudices against a rival nation were 

reat, that Cicero^ when speaking of a Punic 

osopher, said, with a sarcastic sneer, *' he was 

ible enough for a Carthaginian " They thera- 

?s were not prone to raillery ; but their nobles 

J iasupportably arrogant. But whatever may 

) been the general character of this people, it is 

lin there might be found amongst them men of 

nost distinguished generosity as well as heroic 

ery. 

pom the few existing remains of the Pun^c 
uage, it appears to have been of Phoenician 
ii. By the introduction of words from various 
r tongues, with which the commerce of the Car- 
inians rendered them familiar, their language 
afterwards considerably enriched. In Malta 
(till retained many of its idioms,and the Celtic 
id to bear a near affinity to it. Their written 
c c 3 charactex*s 
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characters were partly composed of the Pbajmciinr . 
and partly the Hebrew. Much encouragement, | 
certainly, was not given by the Carthagiuiam to 
the promotion of the sciences ; yet it would bi 
unjust to affirm, that they treated them withab* . 
solute neglect. But not only the archives of thi» 
people, but all their literary and historical works, 
were destroyed by the Romans; — an act whidi 
greatly derogates from the rank of these govemoff 
of the universe; as it strongly evinces a iD»n . 
jealousy lest the fame of this nation should rivsl 
their own* 

Unlike the Romans, who formed soldiers from 
the surrounding nations, as intrepid as them- 
selves; the Carthaginians, secluded from tbe 
neighbouring states, were obliged to hire distant i 
mercenaries, who could not be stipposed topos- | 
sess that innate patriotism and zeal which na- | 
tives feel in the defence of their country. But ; 
from all these obstacles, the commanders, wbe 
were universally Carthaginians, were entitled to 
additional applause, for inspiring their amj 
with that energy which alone can give probabi- 
lity of success, by their own strenuous cxcrtioDS. 
'Yet, after all, from the too great mixture of na* 
tions, they could never equal the discipline, w* 
attain the tactics, of the Romans, Their xnin- 
ners inured to hardships by long voyages, weft 
alike brave and experienced ; yet the inconvcpi* 
«rnce which weakened their armies, had abo tbi 
jame etfect on the navy; the number of foicip 
duxiliaries was far greater than that of the Ctf* 
tTjos:iinaa sailors, on which account solely tbcir 
most able admirals often met with signal defctti. 
1 Mir knowledge »f iiaval tactkf may be coo* 



eived from their long voyages of discovery, as 

fell as of trade. Under liimilco, they explored 

be western coast of Europe:- undei' Hauno they 

lade the circait of Africa, and discovered th4 

lies of Britain* There were many others who madt 

xcursions of greater or less extent in the establish- 

lent of that commerce which was the source of 

Ich opulence and power to Carthage, whose names 

re now lost in the oblivious stream of time. 

The Carthaginians appear to have exported, 

"om the produce of their own country, wheat, 

nits of every kind, wax, hbney, oil, and skim 

f beasts. The chief manufacture consisted in 

le materials necessary for the equipment of 

9ssel« ; they are supposed to have been the in- 

•ntors of galleys, with four rows of oars, and 

Iso of large cables. From Egypt they obtained 

DC hemp, paper, and wheat ; from the coasts of 

le Red Sea, spices, aromatics, gold, pearls, 

id precious stones ; and from Tyre and Phcc* 

cia, tliey procured purple and scarlet, rich 

uffs, anil tapestry. Returning from the western 

>asts, to which they carried^ their different com* 

odities for sale, they brought back to the east, 

3n, tin, lead, and brass. They seem to have 

aped the greatest emolument from their traf- 

; with the Persians, Garamantcs, and Ethio- 

ans, which was conducted by means of cara- 

ns ; and this kind of commerce was esteemed 

ghly honourable, even in the leading members 

the state. They had a peculiar method of 

rrying on their trade with the Lybians, the 

inner of which was a convincing proof of their 

itual integrity. On the Carthaginians reaching 

sir sbofM^ ihoy unloaded their mt^rchandisesf 
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and placed them on an eminence, at tlie sa»f 
time raising a thick smoke in order to apprise tb« 
Lybiaiis of their arrival, who iitimediately repaired 
to the spot where the good^ were deposited ; and 
having placed a certain quantity of gold near itf 
again retreated to a great distance. And if, on the 
return of the Carthaginians, they considered t!ht 
sum adequate to the value of their commodities 
they accepted it, and immediately set sail. On th« 
other band, if they did not conceive the money to 
]^ sufficient, they again retired to their vesseli 
without taking any thing with them ; and when the 
Lybians found that the bargain was not accepted, 
they increased the sum, till such time as it wa» 
thought proportionate to the value of the mer* 
citandise. Nor did either of these people attempt 
to take improper advantages over the oth#r, al« 
though they had such repeated opportunities. 
This conduct justly claims our esteem, notwitb* 
standing it was founded on the sordid basis of 
interest. 

Dido, whom we have already mentioned as the 
undoubted founder of Carthage, appears, when she 
landed on the African coast, not only to have beet 
young and beautiful, but equally subtile and cou* 
rageous : neither is she less celebrated for her wi** 
dom. On her arrival, she is reported to have de- 
manded only as much ground as an ox's hide would 
encompass. This request was complied with ; but 
judge of their astonishment, when they saw her 
cut the skin into narrow strips, and by that means 
encircle a large extent of territory: on which sht 
built the citadel called Byrsa. The Carthaginiam^ 
however, annually paid a tribute to the Africans 
for the territory they thus possessed. 

The 
I 
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The hew city soon becd,tne populous and flou- 
ishing) by thd accession of the neighbouring 
ifricans, who were first attracted' by a view of 
raffic. Nor was the stratagem by which they 
xpanded their domain less singular than the 
icans by which they obtained their first footing. 
hi the Cyreneans complaining of the advantages 
3ey had taken in respect to territory, it was 
greed between Cyrene and Carthage, that two 
ommissaries from each should set off at an ap- 
einted hour, and that the spot on which they 
let should be the boundary between the two 
ations. Two brothers, named Philseni, were 
eputed by Carthage, who making use of their 
lost sti^enuous exertions, met the deputies of 
!yrene mucfh nearer their city than they ex- 
ected. They, therefore, complained of being 
irprised, and accused the Carthaginians of hav»- 
ig set off before the lime appointed; demand** 
ig, on this account, that the agreement should 
e cancelled. " Suggest then," said the Phi* 
eni, *' any other mode of decision, and wc will 
submit to your proposals." To which the Cy- 
^jeans answered, " Either immediately retire, 
and yield the advantages you have gained, of 
suffer yourselves to be buried alive, and your 
tomb shall serve as a boundary." Their pro-* 
jsals were accepted by these heroic brother*^ 
ho underwent the most dreadful death imagine 
ble, in order to secure the extension of territory 
ley had gained for their country ;— an action by 
> means unworthy of comparison with that of 
urtius, who for the sake of Rome, precipitated 
imself into the gulph. 

Envious of the flourishing state of this colony^ 
irbas^ a neighbouring prince, vainly conceived ^ 
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a defiign to annex it to bis dominions without 
4ny effusion of blood. To effect this, h^ 
demanded that an embassy of ten of the moit 
noble Carthaginians should be sent him; and 
upon their arrival^ proposed to them a marriage 
with Dido, threatening war in case of a re« 
fusal. The ambassadors, fearful of delivering 
this message, informed the queen that Jarbas 
requested some persons might be sent him who 
was capable of civilising his savages; adding, 
that it was impossible to find any of her subjects 
who would submit to the inconvenience of part- 
ing from his relatives, merely to sacrifice his life 
in such detestable society. This occasioned a se* 
vere reprimand from the queen ; who told them 
they might be .-ashamed of refusing to devote 
their lives po anvsituation, however obnoxious, 
for the beilefit of dieir country. Upon this they 
revealed the real nature of their embassy from 
Jarbas ; and said, that according to her own de* 
cision, she ought to sacrifice herself for the good 
of her country. But the unhappy queen, nuber 
than submit to be the wife of such a savage, 
caused a funeral pile to be erected, and with a 
dagger put a period to her existence. 

In tlie early history of Carthage there is a 
chasm of three hundred years, owing to the de* 
struction of the Punic archives by the Romans. 
It however appears, that from their very outlet, 
the inhabitants applied themselves to naval tactics, 
and that they were the objects of terror, during 
the reign of Cyrus and Cambyses. According to 
Diodorus, Siculus and Justin, their prtncioal re- 
venue was derived from the mines in Spain, ia *' 
which country they appear to have established 
themselves vf ry early. From the riches drawn out 
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r these mines, they were enabled to equip the 

ost formidable armaments. It is intimated 

f Justin, that the first Carthaginian settlement 

Spain, happened when the city of Gades, now 

died Cadiz, was in Us infancy. The Spa- 

ards finding this new colony begin to flourish 

tacked it with a numerous army, and obliged 

e colonists to implore the assistance of the 

other country, which being granted, the Spa- 

irds ware not only repulsed, but compelled to 

!ld the whole province in which their new city 

»od. Encouraged by this success, they at- 

npted the conquest of the whole country; but 

this their hopes deceived them, as it appears, 

m the accounts of Livy and Pol jf bins, that the 

satest part of Spain remained unsubdued till 

\ tiroes of- Hamilcar, Asdrubal, and UannibaK 

Having made some successful maritime expe* 

ions, which rendered them formidable^ even 

the Phocaeans, a nation equally skilled in naval 

lirs with themselves; and having obtained con-* 

srable advantages in Sicily, which from their 

3rnal commotions they were prevented making 

of; the Carthaginians turned their arms against 

dinia, But this enterprise proved abortive; 

I losing half their forces on the spot, they, in- 

sed at the defeat, banished the remaining por- 

i of their army, together with their commander 

chseus, who had previously conquered part of 

ly, and considerably extended their dominions 

Ifnca. Indignant at the ignominy he so un- 

ly experiences, he invested tbe city with the 

ipanions of his exile. The besieged, however, 

ing {bemsclves hard pressed, sent proposab of 

peaco 
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peace to ISIachacus, through the medium of Us own 
son Cartalo,. who was in the opposite party. Car- 
talo having been commissioned by his country u> 
convey the tenth of the spoils gathered in'Sicilj 
to the Tyrian Hercules, as an acknowledgement 
of their ancestry, on his return from this embassy, 
passed the camp of his father, who begged a con- 
ference with him; but he answered, that before he 
could obey this requi'St, he must fulfil his duty to 
the gods. Being dispatched immediately after to 
Machxus, in quality of mediator, and still wear- 
ing the same priestly robes in which he had per- 
formed his late embassy, his father thus ad- 
dressed him: ** How durst jhou, wretch, ap- 
*^ pear before roe and thy unfortunate feilow-citi- 
*' zens, clothed with such magnificence; — where* 
*' fore insult us with these tokens of luxury and 
'^ happiness ? Was there no other place in which 
'* to display pride apd insolence than this spot 
•^ which witnesses the disgrapp of thy father? Are 
** not these superb garments themselves the fmit * 
" of my conquests? biiicethou hast considered luc 
'* not as thy father, but an exile, I, in return, will 
'* not behold you with the eye of a parent, butthat 
*^ of a general." On these words he ordered a 
cross to be erected, aqd his son to be fastened to 
it. The town fifterwards surrendering, Machvns 
condemned those senators to death who had taken 
an active part towards his banishment; but at 
length he was lymself killed, in attempting to aft* 
auine the sovereign power. 

The Carthaginians gradually extended their 
power over all the islands in the Mediteiram^aiif 
bicily excepted ; and for thg entire conqucbt of " 

this 
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ty they made astonishing preparations* 
rroy consisted of 300,000 mon ; their fleet 
nposed of more than 2000 ships of war, 
00 transports; and with these immense 
liey made no douht of conquering ^ p 
i)e island in a single campaign. But ,* * 
bey found themselves deceived: Ha-« * 
their leader, having landed his army, in* 
limera,a city of considerable importance, 
ied on hisattacks withinconctiivabieardour; 
M at length surpiised while in his trenches, 
an and Theron, the tyn^nts of Syracuse and 
itym, from whom he received the most 
pB overthrow. From his very numerouit 
pt a single person escaped, all being cithcF 
ff taken prisoners. Nor were the Curtha- 
suich more fortunate m their fleet ; for of 
urinous number equipped 'for this expcdi- 
^ly eight vessels were saved from the 
li which at that time happened to be out 
,; But even these did not return to Car- 
vJ>eing overtaken by a storm in which 
A perished; and only a few men escaping 
0^ at last reached their native shore wit It 
Murnful tidings of the total destruction of 
ipamei>t. No description is able to pour- 
91 distress and consternation of the Cart ha- 
te in its true colours. They immediately 
a^l ambassadors suing for peace on any 
ji,which was granted on condition, that 
liquid pay 2000 talents to defray the ex- 
Jof the war, and erect two temples, whero 
|cles of the treaty should be deposited and 
iKCred. Hard lU these conditions were, 
rthaginians, as. a testimony of their gratir 
t».— 1X1. D D tude 
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tude for Qelon's moderation, Vpluntarily pnseot- 
ed his wife with a crown of one hundred taleuti 
value. 

There is a chasm of seventy years in thehistoi^rf 
the Carthaginians. Some time, during this petuxli 
however, they had enlarged their dominioot ii 
Africa, and had shaken off the tribute which thef 
paid for the possession of their domestic territory, 
o Q Being solicited foy the li^estmes to pio* 
^j^* tect them from the assaults of the Sdi- 
"* nuntines, two small states in Sicily, thef 
thought this a favourable opportunity agato to 
attempt the reduction of that island. Gmt 
preparations were therefore made to accomplish 
this arduous purpose, and an immense army tod 
navy were instantly raised. The command «t9 
given to Hannibal, who, having landed on the. 
Sicilian shores, directed his march towards So* 
linus, marking his path with general devastatioo. 
Having taken the city by storm, he treated the 
inhabitants with the most barbarous cruelty; lix* 
teen thousand persons fell in that dreadful scene of 
massacre and confusion ; the temples were pil* 
' laged, and the city rased to the ground. AAer 
this he proceeded to Himera, which, after aft Vh 
effectual but valiant resistance, yielded to thessms 
fate as Sehnus. Elated with this success, H^nmhili 
dismissing his Sicilian and Italian allies, returned 
to Africa. 

To such a degree, indeed, were the Cartbtgi* 
Aians animated by their late acquiremenls, tfatt 
they anticipated the certain subjection of the 
whole island. But as age and infirmity bid 
almost incapacitated Hannibal for the fatigod 
of war, txiey divided the commaud between him 
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i Imilcar^ th^ son of Hanno, one of his own 
bily. These advanced to Agrigentum, which, 
er a severe contesty yielded to the Carthaginians, 
to did not fail to practise their usual barbarity* 
jribg rased thecity of Agrigentum, they made an 
ninion into the territories of Gela and Cama- 
qt; SK>th which they ravaged in the most dread- 
manner, carrying off immense quantities of 
tfider. The inhabitants now finding ther enemy 
Rich superior force, abandoned their ci^untry, 
Ihe only expedient for the preservation of their 
9* The Carthaginian army, however, being 
ch debilitated, partly by the casualties of war, 
, partly by the virulence of the plague, a herald 
■f dispatched to Syracuse, to o&r t^rms of 
C6; by thQ stipulations of which, the people o£ 
a and Camarina were reinstated in their re- 
ctive cities, upon their paying an annual tribute 
lie victors. 

)ionysius, who had been appointed genera* 

imo of the Sicilian armies, and who had con* 

ied the treaty with no other view than that 

{aining time to put himself in a condition to 

ck the common enemy with greater force, 

1 broke the peace, by destroying the persons 

possessions of the Carthaginians who had 

ded in Syracuse, on the faith of the treaties. 

ships which were at that time in the har|)0ur 

5 immediately plundered of their valuable car- 

\} — an example which was followed through- 

the whole island ; — and Dioi>ysius in the mean 

i dispatched a herald, bearing a letter to the 

J« and people of Carthage, informing them, 

if they did not immediately withdraw their 

D n 2 garrisons 
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garrisons from all the Greek cities In SidljjtJiqf 
khould be exterminated. 

Not waiting for an answer to this messags, k 
advanced with his army to mount Eryx, nearwIudL 
stood the city of Motya, an extensive colony of 
the Carthaginians. Soort after, he proceeded ii 
person with the major part of his forces to red«ce 
the cities in alliance with the Carthaginians,leani« 
his brother Leptines to carry on the attacks i 
Motya. . Dionysius destroyed their territories 
Vfith fire and sword, and most of the towns opeaed 
their gates at his approach ; but the citicfsof Egests 
and Entclla baffled all his efforts, and being tt 
iength obliged to give up the contest, he retarnrf 
to Motya, and carried on the siege of that plioe 
with the utmost ardour. 

The Carthaginians, in the mean time, though 
alarmed at the message from Dionysius, being like- 
wise reduced to great distress by the plague whicfc 
^as raging with destructive violence in their ci^, 
yet they did not sink into despondence; but, arow* 
ed by the dangers that menaced them, sentofficen 
to Europe, in otder to procure mercenary troopi 
with the utmost diligence. Ten galleys were ai» 
sent from Carthage to destroy all the ships in the 
harbour of Syracuse; which orders were conr 
plctely executed, without the loss of a man. 

After a long and valiant defence, the Motytnf 
at last yielded to the Greeks, who, for some time^ 
carried on a horrible massacre ; but, on the con- 
quered flying to the temples, the victors contented 
themselves with plundering the town. 

Dionysius, soon after, made another attempt 
upoti Egesta, and was again repulsed. AlafV* 

ed 
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atliis progress, the Carthaginians dispatched 

powerful army under Himilco, who retook 

otya, before Dionysius could send forces to 

succour. He next took Messana, after which 

)st of the Siculi revolted from Dionysius,. 

rough fear* Notwithstanding this defection. 

onysius, with forces to the* amount of 30,000 

tt and 3000 horse, advanced against the Car- 

iginian army» >H)iile Leptincs attacked their 

8t« But, notwithstanding the positive orders 

had received not to break the line of battle» 

t latter thought proper to run counter to this 

unction, the consequence of which was, his 

al defeat. Dionysius, dispirited by this loss, 

hdrevi his army to Syracuse, fearful lest the 

rthaginian fleet might take possession of this 

ft while he was contending with the land 

ces. Himilco immediately invested the ca> 

ily and, but for a malignant pestilence, would 

Cainly have become master of it; but the 

oc of this dreadful malady, combined with 

unexpected attack from Dionysius, terminate 

bis career of victory ; being obliged to pay 

> talents that he might retire with his shat* 

id forces to Africa, where, unable to survive 

misfortunes, he soon after put a period to his 

(tence. 

Jndauntcd, however, amidst all these cala* 
ies, the Carthaginians repeated their attacks 
;he island of Sicily. Under the conduct of 
50, they landed an army of 80,000 men. 
I expedition, however, was attended with no 
er success than the preceding; being reduced 
uch straits for want of provisions, that they 
»<obliged once more to sue for peace. The 
2> D 3 Sicilian 
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Sicilian war continued with little Intofniption fcf 
nearly twenty-five years, attended with various 
success; at the expiration of which period, the 
Carthaginians, availing themselves of the civil dis- 
sensions existing in Syracuse, exerted alltbdr 
powers, assisted by Icetas, tyrant of Leontine, to 
subjugate the whole island. 

The Syracusans, reduced to the greatest distrcsi 
called in the aid of Uie Corinthians, who imtaedi* 
etely sending a small body of troops under tka 
command of Timoleon, an experienced generil,ht 
effected a landing, and marched against IcetaSi 
whom he surprised at the head of 5000 men, while 
at supper, putting 300 to the sword, and taking 
600 prisoners. He then took post in Syrafcose, 
where he defended himself with such resolutioni 
that the united forces of Icetas and the Carthagi- 
nians in vain attempted to dislodge him. 

Here he continued for some time, expecting 
reinforcements- from Corinth, till the arrival fl^ 
which he did not think it expedient to extend his 
conquests. These succours, however, were a long 
time detained by tempestuous weather; which 
gave the Carthaginians an opportunity of post- 
ing a strong squadron to intercept them on their 
passage. But the commander 4eft his station, 
thinking it impossible for the enemy to eftct 
their passage at such a stormy season, and or- 
dered his seamen to crown themselves with gar* 
lands, and adorn their vessels with trrpbies oi 
victory ! at the same time doclanng, tliat he had 
destroyed the succours which ^rimoleon cxi>ccled. 
By thi^ stratagem, he thought to intimidate Ti- 
malc^n^ into a capitulation; but it had a very 
•M^sitt is?u«: fw the bupplicg were ?|.«*'*l* 



ift^d by a gentle breeze into Sicily, without 
Bcting with any opposition. The Carthaginian 
»«ei*ai was no sooner apprised of the arrival of 
lis reinforcement, than, struck with terror, and 
reading a revolt of his mercenaries, he immedi- 
ely set sail for Africa, in spite of the remons- 
Hnces of Icetas. No sooner, however, had he 
tached his native country, than, overcome with 
iame and remorse^ for his unprecedented impo- 
cy and cowardice^ he laid violent hands on him- 
llf ; and his body was afterwards hung up on a 
illows, in order to deter succeeding generals from 
Hewing his inglorious example^ 
After the flight of his most powerful oppa* 
mt, Timoleon carried all before him. He 
iliged Icetas to renounce his alliance with the 
ate of Carthage, and even deposed him, car- 
ing on his military preparations with the 
neatest alacrity. On the other hand> the Car- 
aginians made another attempt on the inde- 
mdencc of Sicily, with an immense armament; 
It the fate of this enterprise was similar to that 
the former, the forces being totally ovcr- 
rown by Timoleon, with great effusion of 
Dod. After having gained this' signal victoryt 
molcon returned to Syracuse, where he was 
reived with the greatest demonstrations of 
f and applause; while, from the successive mi«- 
rtunes which had attended their endeavours, 
B Carthaginians were induced to conclude a 
ace, on terms honourable to the Sicilian confie- 
ratcs. 

Reiterated ill success could not damp the spirit, 
r lessen the zeal, of the Carthaginians to ac<^om- 
!*h the conquest of Sicily, Aft^r. » while, we. 

find 
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find them again embroiled in this island^ oo the 
subsequent pretext, Sosistratus, who had usurp*: 
ed ibc supreme authority, returning from ao un- 
succebsful expedition against Agathocles, wascuii^ 
pcUed to abdicate the sovereignty of Syracosei 
and expelled, together with six hundred of tiie 
principal citizens, who were suspected of having 
plotted the overthrow of the prevailing plan rf 
government. These, indignant at the ireatmeol 
they had received, applied to the CarthaginiaDsfor 
succour; who, on this ground, advanced to Sy» 
racusc; and the citizens being speedily reimtati 
ed in their rights, peace was again concluded 
with Carthage. For some time, necessity oblig- 
ed Agathocles to regard the treaty he had raadei 
but at length finding himself firmly established 
in his authority, he broke through the peace \ff 
declaring war o^the neighbouring states, and 
by force of arms^iercing into the very centre ot 
the island. He carried on these expcditiott 
with such success, that in two years he brou|>^t 
into subjection all the Greek part of SkiJy* 
Having thus far accomplished his intention^ 
he committed great devastations on the Carlht* 
ginian territories, their general, Hamilcar, nol 
offering him the least annoyance. This treachery 
in one to whom they looked up to for protec- 
tion, excited the resentment of the inhabitants 
of those districts against Hamilcar, whom ibey 
accused before the senate. He soon after, how- 
ever, died in Sicily, and Hamilcar, the sou of 
Gisoo, succeeded him ifi command. 

The Carthaginians, in support of their de- 
clining interest, having landed a powerful am) 
in Sicily, Agathocles was defeated with the lost 
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7000 men, and obliged to shut Kiitiself up in 
rracuse, which the enemy immediately invested ^ 
id most of the Greek states in the island sub- 
itted to them. 

Ai];atbocles seeing himself thus deprived of all 
is dominions, and his capital itself in danger of 
iMing into the hands of the foe, formed a design; 
ihich, were it not attested by writers of indispu-* 
iJble authority, would appear incredible. This 
lanoBuvre was nothing less than to transfer the . 
9x into Africa, and lay siege to Carthage itself, 
{ppointing his brother Antandrus governor of thtf 
ity of Syracuse, he set out, carrying with him 
te scanty sura of fifty talents to support an army 
F 14,000 meni For some time he was retarded 
f the superiority of the Carthaginian fleet, which 
locked up the mouth of the harbour; but at last 
feir opportunity offering, by the activity of his 
n(rers,he eluded the pursuit of theCatfhaginians, ' 
ho, notwithstanding thtir utmost exertions^ 
wild not oppose his landing. 
No sooner had Agathoclcs lahded his forces,thari 
> burnt his fleet, that his soldiers might fight with 
ore resolution and intrepidity, wheu they found 
ere was n() possible mcans^of estape; and afte^ 
?eting with a very feeble i*etiistanc(?, he arrived 
Tunis, which he took and plundered. 
The Carthaginians were thrown into the 
eate&t consternation, bdt recovering from the 
ects of such an unexpected adventi^rc", in a 
V days collected an ariny of 4-0,,()00 foot, and 
00 horse, with 2000 armed chariots • entrust- 
ing 

• Chariots among <hc ancients were chiefly used in War^ 
d were generally (IraMrn by two horses. They were con«* ^ 
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ing the command jointly to Hanno and Bonulcar, 
between whom there existed an inveterate amnio* 
sity, which proved the ruin of their armament, ani 
the loss of their camp, though the hostile forott 
were very much inferior in number. After thil 
defeat, the Carthaginians supers titiously imagioei 
that they had incurred the displeasuip of tbeir 
tutelary deities, by neglecting to sacrifice tfaeddlr 
dren of noble families, as had been usual ; for wIkm 
they had substituted the offspring of the indignt: 
and to expiate this singular species of impietfi 
they immediately.devoted the blood of two huB> 
dred children of the. first rank to their sangoinaij 
gods, besides three hundred other persons, wM 
voluntarily offered themselves up to death; vtii^ 
ly imagining by these means to appease tht 
wrath of Heaven, and retrieve the affairs of their 
country. 

After these expiations, they dispatched aDH» 
senger to rccal llamilcar from Sicii)'. The ut- 
most endeavours, however, were used to pcevedt 
the news of Agathocfes' successes reaching tlit 
ears of the besieged ; on the contrary, it mi 
given out, that his army and fieet had been > 
tally destroyed. While matters remained in thit 
state, a galley whidl..,Agathocles had caused to 
be built since his tMlding, entered the harbov 
of Syracuse, proclailppg his victories. Hamil- 
car having observed that the garrison fiockei 



trived both for service and ornament; being richly : 
ed, and sometimes embossed with ^old i>r other pr 
JuetaU, They generally held two men, the warrior as4 
the charioteer; and were armed sometimes wiUi hooks • 
ecvtbct, which cutdown whole ranksof soldiers; at •tbcA 
with dartt and other uisiivc weapons. 

doilA 
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own to the vessel, and expecting to £nd the walls 
nguarded, tbought this a favourable opportunity 
> begin tHe intended assault. His troops had gain- 
i considerable advantages, when they were disco- 
fered by the pat role. Upon this a warm contest 
QSued; and the Carthaginians were repulsed wiih 
reat loss, liamilcar finding it in vain to conti- 
ne the siege, after the Syracusans were inspired 
ith such courage and animation by the weiconic 
fewsthey had received, withdrew his forces, send- 
iga detachment of 5000 men to assist their coun- 
ymen in Africa. He himself remained, in hopes 
t obliging Agathocks to return to the delence of 
is own Slate, After receiving the submission of 
Veral allies of his enemy, the Carthaginian re- 
jnied to Syracuse, in order to surprise it by an 
tack in the nighttime ; but meeting with an unex- 
icted defeat as he advanced through some narrovv 
wses, where his numerous forces had not scope 
r exertion, he had the misfortune to be taken pri* 
ncr, and was soon after put to death. 
The Agrigen tines, perceiving to what a deplo- 
ble state the Carthaginians and Syracusans had 
itually reduced each other, commenced a war 
th both parties, and shortly wrested from them 
iny valuable places. 

^athocles, in the mcao- time, carried on his 
Dquests with inconceivable rapidity; and after 
ving overthrown the king of Lybi^, who had 
:;lared against him, he prepared for the siege of 
rthage itself. But notwithstanjtng the repeat- 
losses which the Carthaginia^ had sustafned, 
ly still mustered a powerful ^my to oppose his 
igress. While matters we^ in this situation, 
rice was received of the destruction of the Car- 
thaginian 
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thaginian forces before Syracuse, which roadesacK 
an impression on their countrymen, that had not 
a sudden rebellion arisen in the camp of Agalho- 
cles, they would have probably lost their city be- 
fore they could have recovered from the terror 
and consternation, which such an unexpected 
event inspired. 

In the year following, an engagement took 
place, in which neither party gained any ad- 
vantage. But Agathocles finding himself un- 
able any longer to carry on the war alone, en- 
gaged the assistance of Ophelias, one of the cap- 
tains of Alexander the Great, who, with an im- 
pfiense army, marched to the aid of his new ally. 
But these auxiliaries were scarcely arrived, when 
this treacherous Sicilian cut off their commander, 
and by fair promises persuaded the troops toscrvi 
under himself. 

At the head of such a numerous army, he 
pow assumed the title of king of Africa, carrying 
on his conquests with great success. But, in the 
midst of his victorious career, the Sicilians form- 
ed an association in favour of liberty, to break 
yvhich required his immediate presence. There- 
fore returning, he left the command in the handi 
of his son Archagathus, who materially extend- 
ed the conquests in Africa, by dispatching Eu- 
machus with a large detachment to invade somt 
of the neighbouring provinces. This general, 
plated with the constant good fortune which had 
attended his undertakings, determined to pene- 
trate into the more distant parts of Africa. Here 
too, he at first was successful; but hearing thai 
a formidable body of the natives were ad\'anc- 
ing to give him battle, he retreated precipitttely 

li 
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the sea coast, after having lost numbers of his 

etn by the climate and fatigue. 

The Carthaginians informed of this reverse o( 

amachus, redoubled their activity and resolu-i 

irt. Their exertions were now attended with a 

ere of good fortuqe proportionate to the ba<i 

^css which had frustrated all their previous at^; 

popts to rescue th^ir^country from the hands of 

peign invaders. Having cut off two out of the 

jree divisions into which Archagathus had split 

f^ army, they hemmed in the other, with the 

Ipumander at their head, in such a manner as 

mpletely to intercept all supplies of provisions. 

jtving found means, however, to apprise Agar 

jjcles of their dilemma, he hastened to their 

icue with considerate forces, and attacking the 

rthaginian camp with the most resolute braveryj, 

l(de a considerable impression on it ; but being 

«rted by his mercenaries, he was finally obliged 

withdraw with the greatest precipitation, and 

t many of his troops in the flight. 

\s an acknowledgment to th^ gods for this 

antage, the Carthaginians fletermined to sa- 

ice all the prisoners of distinction. During 

performq.nce of these detestable ri^es, a vio- 

; gust of wind suddenly arose^ which wafting 

flames to the sacred tabernacle near the al-r 

spread to the adjoining tents of the general, 

other principal officers. Tl^is occasioned a 

tdful alarna through the whole army, which 

heightened by the rapid progress the fire 

making. In a short time, the camp was 

•ely laid in ashes, and many of the soldiers, 

avourjng to carry off their arms and the rich 

age of their officers, perished in the flames^ 

>ME. — III. £ £ Som^ 
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Some of those who had escaped the fur>'of tliecon* 
flagratiun, however, did not meet with a happier 
fate ; lor the Africans who had forsaken AgHtko- 
cles, coming over in a body to the aid of (be Cai- 
thaginians, were mibtaken by the fugitives for thf 
whole Syracusan army advancing in order of bat* 
tie to attack them. Under this fatal deception,! 
horrid scene of confu:iion ensued. Some took to 
their heels; others fell down in heaps one upoi 
another; while others engaged their comrades, 
mistaking them for the enemy* Five thousand d^ 
lost their lives in this tumultuous conflict; tbe 
rest sought refuge within the walls of Carthage; 
nor could a return of day light, for some nsat, 
dissipate their horrific apprehensions. Neither did 
these dreadful ravages cease here, for the Africao 
deserters, unable to comprchetid the cause of the 
confusion in which they had discovered the Car* { 
thaginians, were so terrified, that they returned to ' 
the army of Agathocles. These, seeing a body of I 
troops ad vanciug towards them i i^ good order, con- 
ceived they were marching to attack them, and 
therefore the cry of " To arms" was immediately 
thundered through the whole army. The la- 
mentable screams, with which the air wa9 rentt 
proceeding from the camp of the Carthaginian^ 
combined with the flames towering to the hef 
vens, corroborated this opinion, and increaied 
the horrors of confusion. The consequences o 
this intestine fray were nearly similar to thos 
which the Carthaginians had experienced; ar 
neither had any reason to rejoice, 

Agathocles, dispirited by this catastrophe, i 
mediately turned his thoughts upon contriv 
some meam for his escape, which at last 
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with great difficulty eflfected. On his departure, 
the soldiers chose a leader from among them- 
selves, having put to death his two sons, and 
made a peace with the Carthaginians. 

Between this period and the comipencemfent of 
(he iirst Punic war, nothing remarkable appears 
u the history of the Carthaginians* At this time 
hey possessed extensive dominions in Africa $ had 
Dade considerable progress in Spain; were mas- 
ers of Sardinia, Corsica, and all the islands on the 
oast of Italy; and had extended their conquests 
visr a great part of Sicily. The Mamertines be- 
ag reduced to great distress by Hiero, king of Sy- 
ftcuse, had determined to cede the city of Mes^- 
Da, the only one remaining in their possession, 
I that prince, being well assured of lus mild go- 
srnment, as well as strict probity. On Hieto's 
Ivancing with his troops to take possession, he 
R8 met byHannibal, who at that time command- 
I the Carthaginian army in Sicily, under the pre- 
nee of congratulating him on his good fortilne. 
hile Hannibal amused him with common place 
nversation^ some of the Carthaginian troops 
ire dispatched towards Messina. On seeing a 
w reinforcement arrived for their succour, the 
simertines were divided into several opinions. 
me proposed to accept the protection of Car- 
ige; others were for rejecting their services, and 
Tendering to the king of Syracuse ; but nqt. 
'eeing on either alternative, at last it was deter- 
led that they should call in the aid of the Ro- 
ns. Deputies were therefore immediately sent, 
>ring their city to thft Romans, and imploring 
ir protection in the most pathetic terms. After 
ic debate, their request was complied with, 

E E 2 ^y 
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by sendiilg Appius Claudius at the head of a strong 
Army to attempt a passage to Sicily. Being neces- 
^rily detained tor some time at Rome, CaiusClau* 
dius, a person endowed i^ith great intrepidity, was 
dispatched mth a few vessels to reconnoitre tbe 
coast. lie foUnd thb Carthaginian squadron so 
hiiich superior to his own, thit it would have been 
bordering oh madness to attempt a passage into 
Sicily at that time. He himself, however, crossed 
the straits, and made the necessary preparations for 
the transportation of the forces. The Carthaginians, 
" on being informed of the designs of the Romans, 
fitted out a strong squadron of galleys, under 
iKe command of lianno, to intercept their fleet; 
which they accordingly attacked with great 
fury, near the coast of Sicily. A violent storm 
arose during the engagement, which dashed 
many df the Roman vessels on the rocks; and 
the Carthaginian squadron likewise sustained 
considerable injury. After this unfortunate con- 
flict, Claudius endeavoured to retire to Rcgiuni» 
\vhich with great difficulty he at length accom- 
|)lished ; and Hanno immediately restored tic 
!ships he had taken, at tht same time seodin;; 
deputies to expostulate with the Roman general 
Upon the infraction of the treaties subsisting be- 
tween the two republics. The pride of Claudius 
\vas so severely wounded by this conduct on the 
part of the enemy, that, deaf to all remonstrance, 
he soon made himself master of Messina. 

Such was the beginning of the first Punic 
war, which is said to have lasted twenty f«ur 
years. The two nations fi*om this time vefc 
accustomed to look upon each other as enemies. 
The Carthaginians were actuated by the desire of 

ft\ffiid- 
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eJtlending their possessions in Sicily, und muintain- 

ing their accustomed empire of the sea. Nor did 

the consideration of humbling a haughty rival in a 

imair degree stimulate their exertions. On the 

Other hand, a spirit of opposition, combined with 

the hopes of adding Sicily and Sardinia to their do^* 

minions, proved a powerful stimulus to the Ro-* 

omns, for entering into warfare with the Carthagi* 

oians; though it was alleged, that a detestation of , 

the character of that rival republic was the princi* 

ml incentive. But this abhorrence might have been 

nutual ; for it will easily be perceived, that thoCar* 

haginianyaiM was much on a par with the Roman 

wobityj when ambition or interest was concerned. 

But to proceed. The first year of this war 

he Carthaginians, in alliance with the Syracu* 

ans, laid seige to Messina. But not acting in 

mison, which alone can give a probability of 

access to combined operations, and without 

^hich the superiority of numbers has little or no 

ffcct, they were completely routed by the ton* 

il Appius Claudius. After this defeat, Hiero 

dt such disgust at the conduct of the Carthagi- 

lans, that 'he immediately entered into an alli- 

Qce with the Romans. This irreparable l^ss^, 

le former soon felt with the greatest force: 

ley were soon bereft of all the cities on the 

estcrn coasts of Sicily by the Romans, who 

id now only one object to contend for, and one 

lemy to combat. At the conclusion of thidr^ 

(Ccessful campaign, they retired with the great- 

t portion of their troops into Italy, where they 

ok up their winter quarters. 

Uanno, the Carthaginian general, next year 

te4 his pnncipal magazine at Agrigentum, a 

E E 3 place 
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place Highly fortified by nature, but from tlie ad- 
ditional assistance of art, rendered almost impreg- 
nable; particularly as it was defended by a nume- 
rous garrison, under the command of Hannibal, s 
brave and experienced general. Finding all other 
means void of effect, the Romans attempted to re- 
duce the place by famine; but when the garrison 
was brought almost to the verge of despondence 
from the severe distresses under which they la- 
boured, a powerful reinforcement from Carthage 
reanimated their depressed spirits. The leader of 
these troops, while on his march, also received a 
deputation from some of the inhabitants of Erbessa, 
the place where all the Roman magazines were con- 
tained, offering to put their town into the hands of 
the Carthaginians; which being accordingly done, 
the Romans must inevitably have been compelled 
to abandon their enterprise, had they not receiv- 
ed copious supplies of provisions from their ally 
Hiero. But notwithstanding all the aid he could 
afford them, the difficulties to which they were 
reduced must have decided their fate, had not 
an unexpected reverse of fortune attended them, 
in obtaining possession of Agrigentum, when 
rendered desperate by calamity. Hannibal, 
however, with the greatest part of the garrison, 
made their escape. Such was the end of thii 
campaign, wherein great losses were sustained 
on both sides, from the complicated evils of ^* 
ffnine, fatigue, and the ravages of war. The 
Carthaginians^ incensed at their defeat, fined 
Hanno, who with the renaains of his army 
had filed to Hcraclea, in an immense sum of 
money ; at the same time depriving him of 
his commission, which they conferred on lia- 

lailcar, 
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inilcar, while Hannibal was nominated to tlic 
command of the fleet. 

• The admiral now received orders to ravage 
the coast of Italy; but the 'Romans having taken 
eveiy precaution to oppose his landing, he was 
-ivholly unable to execute his commission. At 
.the same time, the Romans, firmly convinced 
•from experience of the advantages resulting 
from a superiority at sea, immediateijf built one 
4iundred and twenty galleys; and during theiir 
equipment, they subdued most of the midland 
cities, but the Carthaginians still maintained 
their interest in the maritime places; so that the 
successes of each, at the end of the campaign, 
differed in a very trivial degree. 

In the fourth year of the war, the Carthaginian 
•dmiral captured seventeen Roman galleys, hay- 
ing seduced their commander on board his fleet, 
under pretence of concluding a firm and lasting 
peace between the two nations. This accomplishedt 
Hannibal advanced at the head of fifty galleys in 
Prdcr to reconnoitre the remaining naval forces of 
the enemy* When on this expedition, he was at- 
tacked by the Romans, and sustained a complete , 
defeat, with extreme difficulty effecting his own 
escape. Animated by this success, under the con- 
duct of Duillius, the Romans a second time gained 
E signal victory over him, taking eighty ships, be- 
udes thirteen sunk, and making considerable slaugh- 
ser among his men. This in some degree raised the 
Icjected spirits of the Romans, whp were very much 
toncerned at their previous loss, on that fickle cle- 
nent, the ocean. Duillius afterwards landed in 
Mcily ; put himself at the head of thearmy, relieved 
^i;e$ta^ which was at that time besieged by Ha- 

miUar, 
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milcar, and gained possession of MaccIIa, thaufjk 
defended by a namcrous and powerful garrison. 

Notwithstanding these defeats, the Cartbagini* 
ans still maintained a very contemptible opinion of 
the Roman navy; while, on the other hand, the 
Romans dreaded the maritime forces of their an- 
tagonists. AVith the shattered remains of his fldet, 
Hannibal set sail for Carthage; but in order to se- 
cure himself from the punishment which he wis 
confident would be inflicted on biro, he sent one of 
his friends forward with all speed, before the final 
event of the battle could be pubhcly known, to ac- 
quaint the senate that the Romans had put to bea 
with a great number of heavy ill-built vessels, eick 
carrying a kind of machine, with the use of 
tvhich the Carthaginians were unacquainted; 
and at the same time to enquire, whether Hal^ 
nibal should attack them. These machines were 
the corvi, which were at that time newly iih 
vented, and which were the chief cause of the 
success of the Romans, The senate were una- 
nimous in their determination that the Homurn 
should be attacked; upon which the messenger 
informed them of the unfortunate event of the 
battle. As the senate had already declared that 
their admiral should fight, they spared his life; 
and, according to Polybius, continued him in 
the command of the fleet. 

In a short time, having collected a consider- 
able number of galleys, attended by ofiicers oi 
distinguished merit, Hannibal again sailed for 
the coast of Sardinia. He bad not been on this 
Nation long, before he wad surprised by the Ro- 
wan fleet, which eaptured many of his ^bips, and 
took Dumci^ous phsooeirs; whith so enraged ^the 

renuunder 
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remainder of bis forces, that they immediately 
crucified their admiral. Had he escaped to Car- 
thage, however, it is roost probable he would 
have met with the same fate; for i^n that Country 
it was falsely considered as the most heinous 
crime to be unfortunate. The pernicious effects 
•of this ungenerous principle are too often severely 
felt, by those who live even in this more enlight- 
ened age. 

These disasters were in some measure counter* 
balanced by the successes gained in Sicily by Ha- 
milcar* Availing himself of a dissension which 
at that period existed between the Romans and 
the Sicilian allies, he took them by surprise, and 
put to the sword four thousand men. When he 
had achieved this, Hamilcar next proceeded to 
dislodge the Romans from their posts, took many 
cities, and overran great part of the island. 

Soon after, we find that the state of affairs un- 
derwent a total change; the Romans having 
made themselves masters of the islands of Cor- 
sica and Sardinia, Hanno, who had the com- 
mand of the troops in this latter, made such a 
spirited defence, while besieged at a city called 
Olbia, as is almost incredible. Having, how- 
ever, been mortally wounded in one of the at- 
tacks, the place immediately surrendered to the 
Romans ; but when on the point of death, he 
enjoyed this noble reflection, that be relinquished 
his delegated trust but with his life. 

The Romans, in the succeeding campaign, 
took the town of Mytestralum, in Sicily, from 
whence they proceeded towards Camarina; but 
while on their march, they were surrounded in 
a deep valley, and in the most imminent danger 
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of being cut off by the Carthaginian array. \Miilc 
in this dilemma, to whiv'h the imprudence of their 
leader had exposed thehi, M. Calphurnius Fla- 
inina, legionai^ tribune, demanded a detacbmeat 
of three hundred chosen men; promising to divert 
the attention of the Carthaginians, so as to enabk 
bis colleagues to pass unmolested* lie accom- 
plished this design with consummate skill, aod a 
bravery truly heroic; for having seized^ in defi- 
ance of all oppo6)tk>n, on an eminence, be en- 
trenched himself there, which immediately drcf 
the whole attention of the Carthaginian army to 
the spot. Thus the brave tribune kept the enemy 
on the alert ; while the consul, taking advantage 
of the opportunity which now presented itself, coo- 
ducted his array safely out of the intricate situa- 
tion, into which, by his inadvertence, they bad 
fallen. The legions, however, were no sooner out 
of danger themselves, than they hastened to die 
assistance of their gallant companions; but all 
their exertions could now only conduce to the pre* 
servation of their corpses from the insults of the 
enemy, as they found every individual apparentlj 
locked in the cold arms of death ; their bodies ly- 
ing heaped one upon another. Yet Calphurnius 
still betrayed some symptoms of animation, as 
they dragged him from beneath a pile of lifeless 
bodies; and by unremitting care and attention, 
he was at Ijcngth restored to the enjoyment of Hie 
and health. As a reward for this glorious enter- 
prise, he was presented with a crown of gramcn*. 

♦ In those bappier days of Rome^ this nmple crowi 
was considered tis a greater encouragement to strrc then 
country, than the hopes of obtaining the nittst splendid 
pecuniary reward. ^ 

After 
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After this, the Romans reduced several cities, 
9nd totally expelled the enemy 'from the terri- 
tory of the Agrigentines, but were repulsed with 
great loss from before LTpara. 

In the following year, Regulus, who com- 
:panded the Roman fleet, observing the Cartha- 
ginians lying along the coast in a confused state, 
ventured with a squadron of ten galleys to ob- 
«rve their numbers and strength, ordering the 
^mainder of his fleet to follow him with all cx- 
Kjdition. Advancing too near the eqemy, he 
iras iraiT^ediately encircled by a great number of 
heir vessels. The Romans fought with their 
x:ciistomcd bravery, but were soon overpowered 
y superior force. The consul, however, hav- 
ag found means to escape, the rest of his fleet 
M>n returned, and. defeated the Carthaginians, 
iking eighteen of their ships, and sinking eight. 

Both parses immediately made arrangements 
>r a decisive engagement, collecting their whole 
aval forces, in order to determine the fate of 
icily, as well as the dominion of the sea. The 
)nsuls L. Manlius Yulso, and C. Attilius Re- 
ilus, commanded the Roman fleet, consisting 
■three hundred and fifty galle3's, each of them 
iving on board 120 soldiers and 300 rowers, 
le Carthaginian fleet was composed of three 
mdred and sixty sail, and was besides much 
tter manned than that of the Romans. 
Thus prepared to fight both by sea and land, 
3 Romans advanced with the intention of in- 
ding Africa. They had arrived otif Ecno- 
is, a promontory in Sicily, when being met " 

the Carthaginians, a bloody engagement com- - 
need, which continued with unremitting ar-> 
iir the gre4test part of the day. At length the 
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Carthaginians were obliged to fly with the loss 
ot thirty galleys sunk, and sixty'three taken, to- 
gether vi\\\\ their raon. The loss of the Romans 
was comprised in the sinking ot" twenty-four galr 
leys. Having surmounted this grand obstacle, 
tlte Ronjans proceeded on their destination wth 
tlie utmost expedition. They approached the 
land off Cape Hernea, where they lay at aitchor 
till the straggling yc'^sels came up; ^nd from 
thence coasted along till they anived before 
Clupea, a city to the east of Carthage, where 
they made their first descent. 

No \Yords pan expi-ess the terror and conster- 
nation of the Carthaginia^js, upon the appearance 
of the Romans in Africa. The inhabitants of Gu- 
pea, according to Zonaras, were impressed with 
such an inordinate panic, that they iramediateiy 
abandoned their habitations to the Romans. Hav- 
ing left a strong garrison in this place for the pro- 
tection of their fleet, and to keep the adjacent te^ 
ritory in awe, they advanced towards Carthage, 
taking several towns in their way; they also plun- 
dered a prodigious number ojf villages, burnt ma- 
ny splendid seats of th»^ great, and took aborc 
20,000 prisoners. In short, after having laid waste 
the whole country, almost to the gates of Carthage, 
they returned to Clupea, heavily laden witli the 
immense booty they had acquired in this expedi- 
tion. 

Regulus* carried on his conquests with such 

rupiditv, 

• Kegoliis, who filled this exalted station with such cw- 
dit to niip?elt and benefit to his couniry, is said to hare 
possesird only scren acres of land, from the produce tf 
^^hwh his family gained a subsistence. This small patri- 
po) y diiring his absence was usurped bj an hireling, and 

ansiukS 



fapitlity, that in order to oppose his progress, Ha- 
)»ilc9.rMUsrecimc^ from Sicily, and joined in com- 
uaud with Bostar aqxi Asdnibal. Hamilcar com- 
inanded an anny'of equal strn^ngth with tliat of 
ft^gulus; whila his' a.s«ociatcs were entrifsterj with 
Ibparato bodies, which were destined to assist or 
ICt^part, a^ occasion roquiredf Meaaw hiie UjL'gu- 
m^ l^rsuing: his cQiiquAsfSy arrived on the banii^s of 
tl0 Biigr9Ali|., a riv^' which falls into the sea tit a 
iiBi^U disCaocQ frpHk Carthage. Here he h<'^d tocou- 
eqd.witli.a nov^l enemyi namely, H'ith a SPrpcpt 
)f -prcHl^giouB magnjtude, jvhich, accocding iq the 
tescription banded dowato us by early hi^topiaigs, 
ifectcd the waters of the river, contaminated tlie 
\t, and by its very halitus proved fata) (o eyoVy 
feiiture that;, vpntur^d within its reach^ Qn the 
^tfoans advancing, tq.draw w^ter, they were in- 
ftiyjy aitlacl^^d by tbi«i»onr$^r, whi^h twisting 
p^^.^rpuhd thoir^. bodies, /squoe^d them lo 
ifttft> . while Qthcrsn^ere swalhnved ali^e by this 
leiion^enoi). Its : hard and thii:k scales were 
|pcj)etfiij>l<?;/|^ithcr to darts or arrows, ,whcro- 
pp t!ifsy.l)a(i racoucse,.to the bal is toe, .engiutps an- 
ally i|)ft)d' ii) ^icgps to throw imnninsc stonos 
^int^t the. walls qf cities^ . From these they dis- 

cioiitito^gHin the pittance fur the soppo'rt of his faiuify* 
^qiiestfift tu l(|ive a succo^spr up|joiutc(i> io order tliat 
'V|g|)t ic.turu to his cquutrv fur th^s purpoiic. But the tjo- 
aai&en^'k'new too wellliow to apprcci&tc thp value of his 
lifjes/ to sutler him to Tcsi^ his coiiiipand, which was 
Hy to prove of such puhtic utility, on sucii a trivlnl 
^^9[f}^c\y,.thi:p^forc, matntainrd'hi^ wife 'and tainilv at 
"Uubjic cxj>enc3e,.at thu suinu tim.t^ i"^Hi^M*l>'^^Hr '^i*'* for 
luss.heJiad susfaiiicd irujn t*fi(;r(jl»bcrj of thtshitcliiig. 
ice! ha|>py days when poverty proved no. barrier aaaiiivt 
jproinotioo of those eudo«^'M with real merit iuid abiii- 
J .!..•• . ''"!'.• 

iOAiE. — III. r F charsgd, 
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cliargcd volleys of stores, and so far sup 
as to break its backbone.: Tlius di:Miblo 
twisting its eiu^ iyk>us t(»UI^ 'the Uoina 
])roachcil and dispatched it witli-.tni^r dait$ 
the poisonous effluvia which was emitted fi 
di-ad cairtisc rornrptcd the air ss well 
WciKM-s ot x\k(i river to b\ich a ciegrcr, aftd 
such infection throu^bou^ the •whole n 
that the victors weiv compdM- to -inakefl 
rctrciU. The skin ot' this momter^ meiisu 
length one hundred and twx^ty feet, tti 
buve been sent to Home, wjwre it >vas'ff 
to the periadof the NummKiiic Wair. 

After passing this ri\'ei^, Kegulus laldi 
Adis, or Adda, u:t<>rtress of peat inipo 
situated uta small <iistaiice ffi>hi CurthagP; 
iiamiicar-and his colleagues attempted toi 
but they imprudently fixod tliecncainproient 
hiils and rocks, where the* ele^^hknts, ii 
their ^chref strength consisted, were inca[ 
actim;;; Rcguius perceiving- and taking ad' 
of this error, immediately attacked tbdn 
camp, killed 17,000 men, ^nd took 500C 
■the r with eightveu elephants. Upon* the 1 
this victory, deputations to the conqucro 
otfeis of surrender, ])Oured in from all quai 
that in the course of a few days the Uoina 
possessed of eighty towns, among which * 
cify of Utica. The alarm of 4lie Carth: 
;\vaa vastly heightened by these reiterated 
tunes; and they w'cre almost reduced to i 
Aviien Higulus laid siege to Tunis, a cir 
June miles distant from the capital. Teri 
so C( mpletcly benumbed their powors, tli 
beUJd the event of this bie^^<c from the 
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•jtbfHit making iiny attempt to oppose .it ^ and to 
Dinpletc thoii .calumuics iit .this. very time, the 
iULiu(iiafi99 tbeir.invetqmie cncioics, entered the 
jrritorics of Carthage, ctDiiimitting. thfc most 
ceadfuL devastations; from which , combincxl 
iu»es a sca4city of provisions speedily arose in 
\c city. The. public magazines were soon cx- 
uisted; ,andi th« selilsh- merchants, taking iui- _ 
Mitage of the g^neri^i distressj demanded a nic^t 
fprbitaJit pripe for what they .had to sell. I •:'. i ■ 
>n^om^tia&t evils» rendered a famine at Cudrar.e 
^viUjibb;- mofi^ jei9ipecially as the. produce ot rii.^. 
^^ baa bccivin .a; g^csit measure. destroyed hy 
Vl'hostila i.rnues. 

.WhiK=\:)t :^as under tbf?. pressure, of tjicsc &- 

QS90»,'Ecg;u)u8 advanced to the very i?,<ites'>f.Carr. 

4ge. . Here he encamped,, dispatching dvp^ties. 

\A powers to tr^at for a peace, pi^.t the i«:rnis 

tiered werts no in&upportably arrogant, that the 

irthaguiians^ ivjih a laudable zetj.and indigna-. 

in^ .spijEroed tho proposals, de1;ermii>in£ to suifer 

ii extrekmties calher than, submix 1)0, ute contil- 

ins which RjQgulu^.had dictated. In^olept from 

I'iinihterrupled' succesf^s ^^liclv-had atti^ndcd. 

2 pF^M^esa of>:bis;i^rms, be ^rotc iof answer tp 

5 ^nati^, " that/tbQ Carthaginians were on thp 

ink of destructipq, qnd ho, had takqn care to. 

iL up their gatef wit^i fe^r/' Adding, " they 

Duld learn cilhif^ ti) c>>uqucrjOr submit/' 

At. this pcri^^s cn^is:^ some mercenaries ar^ 

IhI from Gree^Ci.at the head of whom was 

mtippus, the Lactrda^monian, a person of great 

iviery and experience, having been educated in 

» warlike school of Sparta, itt that ti^e the 

ist renowned in tlu; world) i^r the many distil^* 

r 1' 2 guished! 
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gwishcd warriors it had prodiiceJ* ' On btMhg in- 
formed of the circumstaiires jof the late enj^igr* 
ment, this geiiehil alleged in public that their df* 
feat ought more justly to be attributed- to tliefabe 
measures adopted by the CarthagiiiianS} in choos- 
ing a sittiattou where their chief strength had not 
scope for action, than to the superior powers of 
the enemy. At the s^me time declaring, that by 
un opposite ipo^le of conduct tbt'v might retrieve 
the state of their a'flkirs, and expel the Kumans 
from their dominions. Those scasonlible cxborti- 
tions and suggestions at length beached the eanof 
the setiate, who, together ^itfa tbe unsuccnsfM 
generals, begged that Xantippus would take tbe 
commami in chief of their forc^. Uaring after 
due deliberation cons^nt^d tt> assume thisappainf* 
ment^ he proi:e(*d(rd to dtscipntie the tronps in ill 
the evolutions and movein^nts of' the I:BaKlrino* 
iiian school. As nothing can ifiKpire tbe soldiefV 
Mith a greater-degree of (roura^i'Chtn confidence 
in the abilities of their geneml;, thb CarthngiBiui 
troops^; t\*ho Had been dejected by fheir hite mi*' 
fortunes, no\V thoughtthemseWrtinWnciWe tin- 
der the conduct of X'antippiw r who, on bis part, 
unwilling to suffer their p^e9^nt zealous ardour to 
ct)ol through delliy,:-1fi)hiedis<tely 4i-iew them upi* 
iJrder c/f Imttre,' %h\\t under the 'influence of M 
iavoiifahle impression. The Uoiiians H-ere sur- 
prised at the srnddennttemticHi which appearrd >■ ^ 
th'e movemi^ls ' of ! their enemy: but Regtilw* 
rhisti ri^ to hi* previous g<M>d fortune, in*ianlly 
advanced wtfh in a short distance of the Carthasn- 
niaharmy, >vho, in Opposition to ihcir fonncrto- 
t'i\l arrangement, had now pitche<l upon a vtft 
plain. The 'S|>nce between the two anuies was in- 

tersetui 
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tersocted by a river, wliicli Regulus intrepidly 

crossed, leaving.. no .means of escape in case of a 

defeat. Tlic engagement commenced with incre- 

iibio fury on both sides; but in tbo end the Jlo« 

lAans were comj)letely discomftted^ their whole 

MTtny, excepting 200D> who escaped, tp Clupea* 

x»ing either killed- or taken pri$oni3i{^?,;a;nong the 

■ittcF of whom was their <;eneral Ilegulus. 

■The victorious Cardia^uiaus now entered th« 

Rclropolis in triumph, and were received with. 

Uibounded acclamations; They treuilcd all the 

risoncrs %vith the greatecit humanity, except Re- 

^\m; but to : him tlK^y. applied tortures >yhich 

b principles of hoiitmrablo warfare can justify,, 

nd at the bare recital- of which undepravad na- 

irc revolts. He was thrown into a dungcon« where 

e had a portion of food allowed him, b^-rely i>uf- 

cient to support life; and a hui;c elephant, to 

hich animal lie felt an insuperable antipathy, 

BS constantly placed near hi m, -so as. to prevent 

\e enjoyment either of tranquillity qr repose. But 

bat was 4till more harban)us, after his return 

bm an unsuccesbful embassy to the Roman se- 

ite, they cut off his eyelids, and atferwards ex- 

Nsed* him to the excessive hcatof ftlic meriditm 

n for some days; and in order to complete iho 

Hnement of their cruelty, tiiey. ncx,t .enclosed 

tn in a barrel, the side* of which w0?e evcry- 

lerc filled, with largo iron spikes, where he lay 

excruciatin<5 agonies, till released, by the wcl- 

me hand of death. • 

• Notwii^stAnding tl)c emlnpht servires rendered to a 
lutry w hich could have tio claim for his exertions, th« 
rthflgiaiatitf basely assassititted Xautippus, on his pa^ 
^.. to- lij$ native CQUt^ry 1 

F r 3 IW 
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The Cartliiigiiiians, after tlu9«ignai victory orcr 
He«rulus, meditated no loss.. than an inva»ionot 
Italy itseU*. The Romans took care, hoivcrer, la 
gtirrison all' their maritime towns, and put thcin- 
selvt*s in a state of prepatation fer this' menaced 
attack; In the mean time, the Carthaginians be- 
siec;cd Clupea and Utica; but were compelled to 
rolinqtuHh this enterprise, upon hearing that the 
llomans were fitliit|G! ou^a ticot of 350^il. To 
(r|)p6se this' powerful armament, their old veneH 
\fere immediately refitted by the Carthaginians, 
aiMl ncwbnos built with incredible eNptMlitimi. 
The hostile "fl^ts met off Ca|)e Hermea, wbeie 
the Cart haginrians were utterly vanquisheil, widi 
immense Iofs. The Romans niw pursutnl thm 
course to Chipea, where they were attacked by 
the Carthaginian army, umlerthe two Hanno's 
ftrtherand son: but the bnueri* ami militaiy skill 
of Xanfippus no longer. ins{UTed the men «itk 
cburaise'; and notwithstanding the T^ceda^monian 
diBCipHnfe he* had introduced, and which was &till 
practised, they were routed at the very first on- 
set, with the loss ckf f)Of)<) men, anicmg whom kU 
many rftlit*ir chief oflicen. 

Notwiih'stiimling this advantage, the Rtunans 
were obliged to evacuate Africa, from- the want 
of provlsioHSlMvhen the consuls, desirous of sifi- 
imlising the evir of their authoiity by some iiu- 
])ort5int virtbrytn Sicily^ ^tee^vl tor that iblsiml, 
confniry to the adi'iceot* .the. pih>t»,.who rvprc- 
Koiiii'tl the danger that would attend their pa>- 
Mant', nt 4uch un advanmi stage of the season. 
Their niimls, houcver, uerc t<M) much l>ent up*'n 
this, rnterpri.-e to Iisl<Mi to the voice of rcaM»n; 
and a vi(»k*iu storm arising, only ^O out of '7^ 
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.vessels bscaped shipwittck. By- this mibfortune, 
Rome sustained a greater blow than.it had yet 
felt; for besides a nuiueroos army and navy, all 
tiie spoils of Africa^ wbtc4i had been an^assed by. 
Reguliis and; deposited . in Clupea till now, when 
they were about to be transported to lionio, 
vere swallowed up by the waves. The whole 
coast from Pachinum to Camarina was strewed 
with dead bodies and. wrecks of ships. In all 
the records of his toryi perhaps, there is not. to be. 
found a disaster that will bear a pacaJlel with 
thifi, if viewed in an its aspects^ 

.On the news of- this dreadful catastrophe^ the 
Curlhagihians renewed the war in Sicily with. 
unalNited ardour, hoping, in. its presA^nt defence^- . 
less state, to be able to suLjugi^te the :Whole 
island. Fired with this idea^ Carthulo, a Car- 
thaginian commander^ besieged afhd took Agrii- 
gentum, >obliging the inhaUitants to fly to Olym- 
piura ; and, to follow up these advantages, Asdru- 
i^al was sent from Carthage with a powerful rcin-j 
forcoment of troops, and i 50 elephants. At tha 
>anie time, they fitted out a squadron, with which, 
they regained the island of Cosyrai and mafched 
I strong body of forces into Mauritania and Nu- 
nidia, to punish the inhabitants £6|r the disposi*. 
ion they had evinced of entering into. allegiance. 
vitb the Romans. In Sicily, Cephalodium and 
^anormus were still possessed by the Romans,, but 
hey were obliged by. C.arthalo to rosie.the siege 
if Drepanum. ..■.'..> 

. A Roman fleet of HGO galleys soon af^er ap*. 
leared ofi' Lilybscum,^ in Sicily; but finding that 
►lace impregnable, they changed their course to- 
wards the c^t^o . cysLst of Africa^ , where tbcy. 

made 
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made repeated incursions* Then, tonchii^ st 
Panormus, in a few days after they set sail for 
Italy; but when ihcy came near Cape PaliniinP 
they were overtaken by a violent storm, in whick- 
l60 of their galleys and a groat many- of their 
tramports were- sunk. The Roman senate, de- 
jected by this- fresh naval misfortune, issued a 
decree, that for the future no more than 50 ves- 
sels were to be equipped, and those used si»Wy 
in guarding the coast of Italy, and conveying 
troops- into- Sicily. 

In the fourteenth year of the ^ar, the Romans 
gained possession of Himera ami Lipara, in Si- 
ctly ; hut at' the sstnyc time the Carthaginians, still 
unbroken, fitted out a very' powerful armameDt 
both of land and sea forces, appointing Awlni- 
Iml t^ the command of the whole. The Romans 
perceiving the advantages resulting from a Acer, 
immediately set about' preparing one, notwith- 
standing the misfortunes which had attended their 
former cndcdvours, and the decree they had 
passed! ; and while the vessels were building, they 
appointed two consuls, men of distinguislied lira- 
very und experience, to suj^rsedc those actinj^ in 
Sicily. MclclkiSj howewr, 6ne of the former 
consuls, was contrnoed with the title of proconsul, 
when finding -moaAs to' draw Asdrubal into a dis- 
advantageous battle near Panormus, he gave him 
a mtwt terri We overthrow. 

Some time* after this unfortunate action, the 
Carthaginians receiving intelligence that the U<»* 
mans hod laitt siege to Li4ybaeum, immediately 
rtrinforced the garrison of that (vlace witha strong 
body of chosen troops; at the same time strength- 
ening the fchtitications by evvr^^possibk mtansi so 

as 



a^ to -fender them alm(>st impregnable, Jr .th« 
meaR^time, the Homan. fleijt was cumpleteiy de- 
feated- l>y Adherbalf the' Qwr%h$»hmn adsiiral. 
Ki^t :thomaiid of. tbeit men f»\\ in this engage** 
ment, and 20^000 were geftt^^rwiier*. to. Car thagfj.. 
What ' b «pccaliir)y' j ceinarkable .;in th^e drcuin^ -. 
stances of (his signuf victory, is, that it wti^ a^coiu^ 
piishod without the lQS».:of , a^'shji^y oreyen a.s^n** 
glciiBiuiy: onlthc sidc^ of* the Cart^agiiii^in^. ; ,TI^ 
remainder .of ihe Roman flett met a s|iU wdto $6* 
vereiale/ .Jt was.comfw^ed.Qf 1:20 galleys, juid« 
800* 'transports^ liidenivtlb aH kinds of military r 
stores and provisions: all which were )osVin.,^, 
ttorm'tiith their wholq cargo, and not a siii^ 
plank, was. recovered that could agiun bjs converted' 
touny use. In this: storm the Kw^ns wcirc^ aga^n. 
cjepdrei of all thetr nary/ . 
'.'Abbut this period^ some signs of mutiny. Qp«): 
pearhig in the array x>f thb jCattha^tntans,. Uuniil« 
asriknoaB^ father «il^ ihe illustrious Hannibal, waa 
lent ovec into Sicily, having jeceivcdfroin these* 
liatxit full powers to act ashctthought proper; an4 
by his excellent eondact and resolution^ be shewed 
hiinself the greatest commander of his age. Hav- 
ing taken Kryx by surprise, he defended it with 
Nich vigour and circumspection^ that had not the 
R<»man citizens fitted out a fleet at their own pri** 
rate e;^pencc, which gained a victory over the 
[llarthaginian admiral, no force could probably 
have coiiipc'lled him to relinquish the possession 
sf tins place. But being at length obliged to 
field, a convention was drawn up between the 
'WO commanders, by the conditions of which the 
Zarthagiuians were constrained to surrender all 
^'iT rcunaining possessions in bicily ; for the space 
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of twifWty years to p»y ^n annliabtFibutc to Rome, 
amoutytihg in th(r whole to 9200 talentaofsiifer, 
equal to 437,2501. st«F)inj^;i to restore the Roman 
prhoBers without rwasiMit) Uitto redoctn tbcirowu 
with iiK)ney : noiAer by'CHs ttgreem^jit were tbcy 
permitted to declare war againi||l Hiero or-his aU 
Jie<9. "Fhifl treaty was sent' to- Itomc lo bd ratified 
by the ^entlte; bgt they tafciiig ailvanliage of the 
ufifortunate situation of lhi»' Carthagimaa«Aur% 
added' two more coiiditfons: Da[mely, tbal-lOOO 
talefit6sho«iM'be>pafd immjediately, and tbe^^OO 
within the space of ten yc«F8; insisting alio tkat 
thc"€art4)agiiiiaits should evacuate all the snali 
islands ailjaeent to italy ^nd' Sicilyi, and' never 
more appeal^ near tk^m witb shifts of wcu^ ox at- 
tempt to raise mereoiMiHe» ift tftiat qdarter. Dire 
necessity obliged HamilcaritD comply uritk those 
additicmal terms; bat'li& rdtoroed torCarthsge 
with an invetev^re hatred fbVithe Romans^ which 
hefdui not even sufier todiewitk bitn, l)i«diB|^ his* 
sofi^ the illustrious Hanoibal, bytbc mostsoiemn 
oath, never to be itfi friendship with the. Romans, 
a vow which he faithfolly.pejicNrraed.i 
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Frtfmfhe Termination af t^e'/fht Piihic War, to 
• " ' ' ihe'.mitntctitfn'Af'bamagt. • 

^^O sooner "vvas tfai^ destructive -vwA* at fen tJiid, 
-^^ thdn th^ Cal'thAgimahs were embroiled in -ah- 
"otli^r;* accompanied -by crvery excess of the* most 
' ati'atidoncd cruelty', -lliis war arose from the iiii- 
pbvomlied slate ift wpwh Harailcar found th-e re* 
. puMic; for 80 far from btiiigable to pay the lar- 
gesses and rewards wbic^ Se had promised 'the 
nierccnaries/ it could n6t e%*en discharge tbeir'ar- 
" rears:' Hfe had ehtrust^d Glsfo; an ofliccr of great 
" penetration, wth-the caitj' of transporting thiesc 
•mercenaries, ajnd .who, with * his usual gc^ Wa- 
nagemcnt, jihipped thcin off jil small parties Sepa- 
rately, that'those^o came ifirs^ might bie paid drf 
•bcforre the arrival of the rest'; b<u.the Cjrtthagim- 
ajis at.home did not evince the same prudence. 
The finances of the state being Tmjclnfrfpairc^d by 
the expcnc^of the late wari and t^ic imhici^sfe tri- 
bute dcmaridcdby the HomaiiS/^bey judged it im- 
}k)litic to reduce the puVliC'to sdeh a dt^grcc of -im- 
^ibverishment , as the payment of these troops would 
nfecessanly occa'sion^ They thcr^f^re 'halted till Ml 
'the itti^rtenUrics were assembled together; in the 
*hopcs of obtaining some Vemis^iiiri'bf'fhc arrears; 
but the frequent disturbances cbHirdltted by these 
barbarians, arising from disSatisfftiction, soon 
convinced tj^frra of their erro*r.- .A't'*lengfch, with 
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«omc difficulty, they prevailed upon the officento 
canton their troops in the vicinity of Sicca, pving 
'them a sum of money for their present subsistence, 
n]}d promising to jSLiroplywUh their (jemamlson 
the arrival of thp ren|ainil^r of the anny from Si- 
cily; While in this place, immersed in idleness 
and (JUsipatjc^n, to, wbichthey had bccii ^bolly Un- 
accustomed, a tptal neglect qf discipline prevailed; 
and, in cohscquenciQ) a petulant and licentious 
Spirit raged v^itjt^ disasfrouji yphemjence throngbuot 
the^ whole campf Gradu(dly becoming more inso- 
lent,, jthey were rusolv.ijd iiqt Jo ^pquiesc,ein tbc^r 
baro pay,.bu(; to insist J^ppn thp rewards promhicd 
. ify }^iamilcar, threatening to, obtain their demaiids 
by force of anuS) m case of f refusal. On beiig 
inforfned of these iniUinopSL (^xprcssic^pf of tbe 
^oldiery, t|fe ?enatp. itpmQdiately 4>H^^^^^ 
i Ian no J pnc qf the sufietes, U> ward o^ tbipim- 
. pending stonn» which loepacpd the y«ry. dpi(ruf> 
fion of |;h^ state. i'hin|(ing tg ^ipeake thpse m^f- 
fenaries by cxpitiating, on t^ poyccty of tlje 
republic, 4n4 thp heayy |ixcs with >vhic|i the 
. Carthaginiaii^ were ppprei)^^ |ip requested 
^ them J9 be siaisfijcd v^ith yefCiWivig ^ certain por- 
tJQuof. th|4r arrears^ an4.;ji?^ r^^iuquish iJie claim 
to t^e rest, Jfi order that.it might bp applied to 
filleviate; the .|>rc$^nt ..^igencics -of the state. 
. But jt i*4ioif (o ^.\*'f>^^cd 4)j^|. thosfj who com- 
bated .iti its causpi merely (irtt^esajteojC a pecuiuaiy 
reward^ sjiould i}e,i}n\vil|rng, tO-*a*-^^cc the only 
.incentive fpv thojf assistance, and tnore csppcia% 
. for the gqo^.pfj^coui^try,. to whiph they oued iw 
. natural ajtaphi^ient. . Thus. finding thfif rviiw>a- 
.a.ble expectations deceived, so ffvras not even to 
/rc(xiv^ their-stipulate^ ]iay^ nuicji lef» ^ny gratoi- 
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tons rcwanl, ' they, tmmcditt^ciy had Tocouite to 
arms for the enforcement of their claims; anti as- 
-eerabling in. a biidy of '20^00 mcii, they encamp- 
ed before the city of Tunes. 
' TIi« Cardisiginiaiift, aianvied at the hostile dis- 
|K)sidon'of so \f(>rmidab)c a body- of jnen, made 
large concetisioiis to bring them back to subor* 
dination, wfaidr, iiKtead of havin;^the desired c^ 
>fect, served only to heighten their insoience; .and 
ip^rcciving their forc*^ tiiey grew averse from 
-«ay terms of.vttccoHunodatioD./ On this, the 
Carthaginians, .making a virtue; of. necessity, 
>iigrecd to refer tlie business to -some general 
orho had witnessed their brsiTcry in Sicily. 
£isco was thcieibre appointed to mediate this 
fftffair; and acco|*dtngly he soon arcived at. Tunes 
with money to i)ay off the rebellious tropps. 
Having conferred with the officers .of > tho va« 
rious tiations:«]|iidi had been employed, all dif- 
ferences were in a happy train of being adjusted, 
iriien Spendius, a. man of uotoribus character in 
bis own country, and Mathos, another of the 
diief mutineers, fearful -lest Ifaey should be pu- 
vshed according to their demerits, spread tlKS^ 
Muieful seeds oi* di&coBtent through, the .whole 
lamp, under preteucetfaat it would: be daugerous 
o conclude any tncuty. with their fomter masters, 
ft consequence of this sinister insinuation, : the 
i»gociation wa&hnmediutcly suspended; and no- 
bkig but thehiost horrid improc^tions-! against 
Utco and the Cardiaginians w'ere now tQ be heard. 
IPhoever:oflere£l tojnake aoy rom^nstranGc, or 
wmcd inclined ^o listen to aoy temperate coun« 
^ M'a6ston(d>t0 deatii ;by. the tyiAidtuous mul- 
mde.. Xbey:e%'(?n:cftrri(»l tW.fnauic fi^gc so far, 
Monu—iii. oo as 
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«s ta stab many who had attcrapfed to open fbtir 
•lips, even before tbey had time to declare wLtCiicr 
-tbcy were iu the interest of Spcn^iius or of the Car* 
thagininns. 

In this tryJHg situation, Gisco's conduct val 
jiiarkcd. u*ith amazing firinuess and intrepidim 
1 Ic ewi|)loyed every inca»» to calio the perturb- 
ed miiifis utthe soldiers s i>ttt the torrent of se- 
dition was so stroug as to overwhelm creri 
thing within its- reach ; and the voice ol Ktson 
was drowned by the deafuto*; rojir of un^vtrn- 
ablc fury. . The military chest was seised bjr 
the routineers^ and the money distributed 
part- of their arrears. They next proceeded to 
load Gisco and ftll his followers with irons, 
treating them with every indignity that brutil 
rage could devise. All the cities of AtVicato 
-whom they had sent invitations to assist ia as* 
serting their freedom, soon joined in the refad* 
.lion; except Utica and Hippo i)iarrh3*tu9, wbicH 
still maintained their allegiance 10 the Carthagi- 
nians. 

The rebel forces were divided into two parts, 
one of which marched towards each of these . 
cities, in order to intimidate them into a com- 
pliance with their demands; while the Carlha^ 
ginians suffered all the calamities incident to in- 
tt*^tine commotions. After, having been cjp 
haustcd by a tedious and destructive war, iImv 
were ^in hopes of ei\joying the balmy edetts ut 
peace and repose ^ but, on the contrary, tbfy 
wore now harassed by an internal foe, moft 
drcadfirl even than their foreign enemy ; and, ^> 
complete their misfortunes, they had no bepcs 
oi* receiving assistance from any of their fonatf 
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aWi«if. The AfricAns kept thotn in constant alarm, 
advancing; to the very walls of Capthage, and treat*' 
ioi> cvfr3^cifi/t*n who fcU into tlleir haiids with the ' 
xno^t exquisite (rriftty;' • -t 

Hanno uasvlispatcliedto thcrdief of Uticawith: 
a strong b<idy of forces. He: succeeded so far asl 
to repulse thte efttniy with grcdt loss ; but after this' 
▼ictory, Tieglecfing tho discipline of his troops, iiu 
his turn, ho was totally routed by the mercenaries,: 
itnd -obiliged to talct? refuge in the town. Tjiis how-» 
ever was not the 'only instance of the misconduct^ 
or incapacity pr Hanno; for notwith»*$anding W 
ntaint^ined an advantageous station noar a town' 
called Gqnui, atWhicl^placc he had twice defeated' 
thcdnernTv, Ite net^Joctod lo improve bis successes, 
though he certaiidy had it in kts poivcr ; and on tho- 
other hand fruffered the hostile A(my to possess^ 
themselves of the isthmus, which jorned thopenin-- 
aula on which Carthage stood, to the contihont. 

These ' r^atcd- proofs of misidanagcmenli at* 
last induceilf' the Carthaginians to transfbr the 
c^nutiand of their forces to Hamilcar Barcas,i 
who -by <ronsummate skill and courage set about' 
xi*tritvin^. the' afliiirs of his counlry^ After ho 
hi^^talrm ar tnvourable posftioiiv by making a 
feint of retreat, Utimilcap drew th^ ^lemy into 
ft di$adVahtag«^ous battle, iii wliich ho gave them 
• c6mpli*to; overthww, with the^loss of COC^O* 
killed artd ^000 taken' prisonew. : ' Nor di<l jha 
rtlfow tllifem time to Ti»co>^r from- the shock; but 
. imm»ltat(ily pursued them with the great^ist cqu« 
rage aad per»evcrunce; in cqnscquencc of which^ 
"many toivns mado a voluntarily capitulation td 
the Carthaginians, while others were reduced by* 
Ibrtc. 
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Unrlanntcd amidst nil these disasters,. BfatkHp 
who had assumed the principal command, still pus^ 
cdon the sie«|c'of Hippo with the greatest vigour* 
Appointing Spendios and Autaritus, at the bead of 
a strong body of Gaiils, to ohstrvo the motioiis of 
1 laraiicar. At lcni»tb those two commanders hav' 
in<r received a reinforcement of At'ffic«n& jind Nu-^ 
midiansyand bcin^posacssedofall the hcigbts^ur- 
rounding thepUin on which Hamilcur was encamp- 
ed, determined to snatch this ^vourable oppoitu- 
uit}- of attacking hiiu ; and had they followed up 
their design, llamilcar must inevitably have beca 
cut oft'; but, on the contra ry, Naravasus, a younj 
ISumidian nobicman^ deserting the enemy at this 
imp<jrtant crina with > 2000 men, the Carthaginina 
found himself enabled to o&r battle. The cud-: 
flict was obstinate and bloody ;' but in the. end the 
mercenaries, were overthrown with aniqfinieDsel.osb 
Ihose among the prisoners who wefe willing to 
enlist into the Carthaginian army wem gladly re- 
ceived by liamikar, while the othcn wert^ aljk^wisd: 
the full IDjerty tofetire where they pleased; upon 
condition, however, that they should nevicr jnon»' 
take up arms ;igainst theCarthagiuianny utider pain 
of sufferin;; condign punishment} shovld they 
again fall into his hands. 

This fpolicy as well as lenity in Hamikarf 
made.Matliosiand his associates tremble, lest a 
general defection shoidd take place among the 
troops. To obviate .this^ he stimulatetl tliem |o 
perpetrate some action bo execrable, that there 
inigbt- remain no hopes of pardon or reconcilia- 
tion: and in order to effect this breach, Gi^ro 
and all the^ Carthaginian prisoners were put to 
di'uth; and on llamilcar's petitioning for the 
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dead botlics of his departed frijcnds, the messenger 
WAS dismissed with the assurance, that should any 
one repeat this rcqilest he should meet with Cisco's 
iktc; and not satisfied, with this, they treated with 
the same Uarbarity all the Carthrtginians who after- 
wards hajppcned to fall into their hands. As a re- 
taliation for this iMiorinity, Ilamiicar delivered ail 
the prisoners which. wuoe taken by him to be de-> 
liioupcd by wild: bcastii vender the conviction, that 
compassion uulytcad^re^ his enemies move cruel 
and presumptuous. 

The war was- in* general carried- on to the ad« 
Tantage of the:. Carthaginians; nevertheless, the 
Bialc(mtetit9 still had it iu their power to muster 
50,000 uueii. Closely watching the motions of lia- 
xnilcar, tliey prudently avoided approaching too 
near, while on champai^i ground ; but at length 
Hamilcar^ by a superiority of skill and conduct^ 
Sitrroundad them in a sitiuition from which it was- 
impossible to extricate themselves. Here he kept 
the^i strictly besieged; and the mercenaries, un- 
willing to risk a battle^ began to fortify their canipi 
cncouipassii^it with deep entrenchments. Labour- 
Hig under the direful cHi-^cts of tamine, which sooa 
raged among them with all its concomitant horrors, 
and rendered desperate by the consciousness of 
their guilt, they had not even the hopes of obtaia-* 
ing m«rcy to support tliem. At length, driven to 
the dire extremity of &ubsisting on the bodies of 
Vieir conapanions, und* harasaed by all the nume- 
rous train of evilsattendant on famine and blockade, 
the troclxps insisted that Spendius,. Antarilus, and 
Zarxas, their leaders, iJiould in person make pro^ 
posaLs of submission to Hamilcar. Having allowed 
them to treat, it was Anally stipulated tliat every 
c G 3 . luan 
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man should Ue completely disarraedy and that tan 
of their ringleaders should be left to the mercy of 
the Carthaginians. : This treaty, however, was vo 
sooner concluded, than Hamilcar seized upon the 
ncgociators themselves; which circumstance do 
sooner reached the cara of the revolters, than they 
hiid recourse to arms, conceiving their agreement 
to have been violated. Uamilcary on perceiving 
tliis eruption, drew up bis troops, and immediately 
surrounding them,cut iii piccea upwards of 4Q|0()0 
«f these unfortunate wretches. 

After the destruction of this army, Hamilcar in- 
vested- Tunes, whither Mathoswith bisremainit^ 
forces had retired. Hannibal, another Carthagi- 
nian general, having been joined in command with 
llamiicar, they were no sooner encamped rhao 
Spcudius, with the rest of the prisoners, were cm- 
cified within the view of the besieged. Meanwhile 
Mathos, perceiving that H^oibal kept a weak 
guard, sallied forth and killed many of bis men, 
and took Hannibal himself with some otheK pri- 
soners. As if zealous to vie with each other which 
should lay claim tp the palm of cruelty, Mathoa 
immediately took down Spendius and his fellow- 
sutl'erers from the cross, and'substitutcd Hannibal, 
accompanied with thirty Carthaginian pcrsocs 
pf distinction, in their room. 

Still theCarthaj^inians left no means untried 
that might conduce to the weU'are of the state. 
1'iiey, theivlibre, immediately dispatched thirty 
senators to consult with Hamilcur about mea« 
aures. to efil^ct the termination of this intestine 
war. Judiciously itacrilicing private animosity tv 
the public welfare, lianno and Ha mi lea r agreed 
to aat m uiti»gn to attain this impurtant cud. 

Pressing 



Pressing all wlio were capftblc of beating artmi 
into tbeir service, they nofw defeated the enemy 
in erery rencounter. At lettgth they gave Mathos 
a decisive blow near Leptis, and the hostile troops 
fled in every direction^ but were chivfty ov^ertaken 
by the revengeful swonl of the Carthaginian army; 
Malhbs, with a few othcM, however, ■ having es* 
CM\yed to a neigbbouriffg town, was taken alive, and 
being escorted ta Carthage^ suffered all that inge- 
iik)us ciiielty ccAild inflict, thougb 'iK>t more than 
his enormities had deserved. . 
- . While, the Canhaginiam had thtis been contest* 
ing the . iulepeiHlence of their own country, the 
Komaus, unddr the veil of ftecuiAng Sardinia froitt 
the revolted mercenaries,- who bad even penetrated 
Bs fur ai».that island, having introduced their own 
garrisons, kept possession of the towns till they 
could obtain the reimbursement of tbeir expeiices, . 
■though thc}' had pretended they were acting a» 
friends. Uaniilcar, sensible of the inferiority- of 
the power of his own. country to that of Rome^ 
formed a scheme to raise it to a level wi ih its hatish* 
ty rival; by extending ihis com^uesLs in S])am, 
which would employ aixJ exercise a vast number of 
soldiers, and render thorn fit to contend with the 
Jlwnan veterans. Having made the necessary prc- 
]>ai;atioi)s for this gra^nd enterprifse, Hanulcnr, after 
extending the Carthaginian dominions In. AlVida, 
x^ntercd' Spain, n-herc he remtfined i»'Coa«miaild. 
4W nine years; during this period he amasfced)«n« 
jncnsc treasuce$9 ' which he distributed, partly 
^mong his sokHen,' and partly amon^ the great 
men . of. Carthage ; and by those .means be ef- 
fectually Kcured tbc interest of these two' xy^w* 
eriul bodic5. After baviftf^ su\)^\i^^\ax^ .\Y^e«:J^ 
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o( territory, he was at jbeugth kiilccl in battle, sn>I 
Micceudvd'by his son-in*ifLw Asdfiibiii. Thi*gcoc^ 
rui.ftH.s>\erc(l tbc bis;U oKpcotutions his counrrymea 
Q4)tertu4Ae(i of his ubilij^ts; iic canriedion his con- 
quesr^ in Spain with Atiil: gccater rapidity than bei 
picdcressor, and buiifc the city o£ ikcw Canhsg^^ 
now caUed CHrihngtru^. . 

. .Tiic ai'q»t»iu(»»s which Asdrubal had made in 
Spain, dnriiij! a itovirn-yoary' coHUuand, wfin* such 
^s to e%cLto the jealousy of tlie Romuns; hat hs 
\i-:is at length assHssinaied by a Gaul, whose master 
h|ui been put to death at his insngatioa. Three 
yua rs previously t(4 the death of Asdrubal, he hid 
re4|uettted thut Hnnnibal, then only : tweDt}'-two 
years of age, might be sent to him. This request; 
iioiwithstnnding the qppositiun'of lliu&no, beini; 
granted; llnnoibul lYas no sooner itrcivcd in rht 
camp, thtm he conciliated the sincere attisottuD ol' 
the army, botli from die similitutie he bore to Ha- 
milcar, and his own natural talents and ubiiitieflw 
On tho death of Asdrubal, of course, he w;is de* 
dared gcnend by the army with evrry domoastro- 
jLiouufjoy; and immediately exerted his superior 
powei's, by subduing many ut tiie jnosi consider- 
able nutious in Spain.. . . 

No obstucie \\hat(*ver impeded the pnisrrcss 
<)f the Curiiiaginian arms, e:scq)t that the city 
,of iSui^untum, wiiich .u<as skuated in the centre 
P^ Xhuir. Cttttquesto,- still remained in the posses* 
«ion ^f- the* Romans. Hannibal, however, hav» 
tDg found means- to embroil sumo of the neiuh- 
j)ouring cantons with the Sagiintim-s, by these 
^lans furnished liiinself with a pretext for al- 
locking their city. Two amltassiidors arriviiig 
iron the iU>man senate to rvnK;nstrato a^tirtst 
:4 this 



ihn recommenrcment of hostilities,' he answered 
that the Saguntinesjhad'drftwn these calamfties|on 
ihemselvfs, by entering into a quarrel with the 
allies of Carthage. Not satisfied with this reply," 
the ambas^mdofs proceeded to Carthage, where 
they dechired'thatlf Haniithalwas not dclivei^td; 
tip to the pun1shm<^rit of the Romans, hostiliti^ 
should immediately be renewed against them. Sucli' 
lirasthc origin of the second Punic war. * 
- After B siege of eight months, the city of Sair* 
^ntum was takeny and the. fnhabitj.hts' experi-- 
enced all the severities which the conqileroii 
could inflict. > This object'being gained, Hanhi-^ 
bal put his Africkn troops into winter quarters at 
new Carthage, in the mean time permitting the 
Spafilish duxiliarics t6 retire to their respective' 
hom&f: = ' • ' ' ■ ' 

Having taken the necessary precaution^ fo^ 
Ae security of Africa and'SpainV Hannihal now 
passed ^ver the Iherus, and subdued every n»>i 
tiob^i^ing^ttet^een that river and the Pyrenees; 
ap{)iofntii<g Hunno governor of all the newly cen^* 
qucred districts. Fr6m thence he proceeded • o^- 
His inarch for Italy, across the Pyrenees, and after 
fiurmodbtingimatiy difficuUiies, ascended the Alps;' 
ix^ing conducted by MagihiSj jirince of 'the BVH*r^ 
after a fiitiguirfg^arch of wine days,- 'he httitc^d* 
a short time on the sUmmH ^f these stHpeiidoiM' 
mountains, in order to Ti*€FUit the weaned spirifil 
of the* -troops. The snow, which had fallert'tfti 
great quantities, and the piercing cold, which 
they had bejen unaccustomed to feel, alar tded 
the Spaniards and Africans; but, in Onler to 
;h«er- away the gloom that hovered round their 
icarttfy he Jed them to the highest rock on the side* 
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of ltal>\ wlicre he puiiitc^ out the ffiut^l-phitf * 
i^ fosubria.; assuring th^R^ that the Gauts, ^: 
ioJ^nhiteil that cuuntK^-, wi* re, ready ^3019 ihav^' 
£Lt |h« suxttc time ilccUring, that by climbing llw 
j%l^, they had souled the whIU of (;h*tnch metro- 
y^iiSy {tome. I l^viiig thus ^spired hi^ troops ^Mb' 
rc.sohitiou to suMor ^xi^itq dWr ihcy bogaa to descend. 
throu<;h deep snpwsi, toou|it]^ius qf ic^, audlenrite 
precipices, more forinidablo than the o^ositioQ of 
the eiiemies, they had tp combat in th^ir c^oefit. 
At k(u>th4 uker. vafiqwhifvg oUitadett nlin^t inp 
s^pc^r^ble to any bu^ !^m;h.a iiia^'au Haiinibal, tbcy 
ujrivcdTon the jdaifts gf Iustthrv\» ^nd i^w h^obi- 
cd tlie boldness a^d intrepidity uf vKtors. 
■ Qn mustering his ^i:cii%, Hannibal fouod thi;^ 
had sufieRni adeqad^U) diipiuulio^ sii^ct) their 
sotting out from New Carthage. lie refwi4»- 
od.the.,,sji^rv<ivof8y howevor, rendered Iftngo^titdid 
ivaci^iuatti by t^c. ^lio fin^^pre^ble h^rjsiii^ ihtfjT 
k«^il encp^litQrefi» M'ilb c^ as»idt|icy aqd sve* 
ccj^>. ^v|il(;^ qq^>ci i)«)^ h« SHqmsaed i aftd M^tim 
the^ with tho li»S!4l)n*Mi»9 (U^y liMd sikstt tnTflU*: 
r^u, tj)tt inha^t^Q^ pi ^\iich my had WffiA' 
N^apag^itist the Carth«gtuiA|) iU!>* It lf!»i»t»l tkft 
c^oifibinedi i^rinies but three dHy*^* when takii)^ P^* 
spfi^if9^,.]^ey pur all thfif^ to tho sword who gppos* 
qtljhfiir ^rv^resa. TMs:9tra9k the ^leighlioiiviag 
Wbttfiw^ ^viili !tucb l^irror, that tiiey sp«»)ttaDi'- 
Qiif»ly,sal>U)ittcd A^ Vhp couqqeror, s^ppl^-ui^ his. 
^nny iKith provisipqs,. and doing every thiay A 
their po>cr to liicilit«|te his further prugrpbf>. 

Ti^) Uo.maii ganor^l,: Sf:i|>io, siyrpii^ Co ^ 
his antagonist hjvd cruised (he Alps,' and alrcatif 
Qn^*nc4 'Mtr^ Ituly, kaving gomt iu qi|u«t Qi him 
uii (lie bijinksof the KhPUM, ii|)media|;ffj(y <vturiy(i 
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•^li tlib gn^al^st oxpediWon. An cr ^pje^m^tit oii- 
"suing neat xha river Ticihi\^, tiic R(jinans sustain- 
*?i! «.jK«avy<>frft»a*, ami u*«Vt; compelled to repass 
that riv^ip. Jn the iiii^an time, Hannibal contiiiu. 
-edhfe pW)gtt?$i, till arnving^oiT the banks of tlii; Po, 
i«j Iiaiccd for two days, to refresh hi? men, and to 
c6nsl!rtt<^t a bridge of bdats. Having effect^ Ws 
p(i»sage,hti cfrsjmtched his brother Macyo in purirtiit 
of th« ciKmyt who, having rallied their scatter^ 
-tftyrcc^,* h*d ikxtil their cmc^impnL'nt at Plucenthi. 
fAft^ind'at'ds he concluded a tix^sit}- with several 
/l-rallfe rantons, and advancing a day's march bc- 
yoFid the Po, >VaSTCJoined*by Mago,with th«» oth^r 
•ciivuE^on of his afmy/ The Carthaginians again 
otfercd battle to tho Roman consul ; but, intrnri- 
^ted l)y the descrtirtn of a body of Gauls, artd -hy 
the ardour of the enemy, he fetreated to an emi- 
•tJc^ncfeorithc opposite sideoflhe river'lVebia: Han- 
nibal, apprised of the corisurs (leparture, sent out 
'the N^nftidi^n hoVse to harass him on his martrh; 
''ktid himsdf 'followed with the mam army, In 
order- to fjssist in case of riccessiry. They so'du 
• brought the Uomkns to an engagement, and dc- 
'fealed them with gi'i^atld^; l)aiMii'ng the fugi- 
.*^ives,who amounte<l to about ten thousand, as far 
*^as tlie Trebiu. After this action, Hannibdl macle 
i freffuent incursions into the Iloman territories, 
endeavouring by every means to win the affec- 
T'tion of. the Gauls, as well as of the allies of 
f Borne, by dismissing all rhe prisoners without 
'"Vahsbn, and engaging to defend them in case of 
''*^iolestation from his enemies. 
!*• After carrying on this desultory warfare for 
^•*ome time, he crossed the Apennim^s, and penie- 
^tratcdinto Etruiia; when hearing that the new 
H . « •' c©ns\il 
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consul, Flaminius, lay encamped Ondcr tht walls 
of ArreiiuiQ, he had no doubt of being able to 
intUimc iLe impetuous spirit of his adversar)' to & 
Rattle. To efiect this, he took the road leading 
to Rome; and leaving the hostile forc<^ behind 
him, desolated all the country throu<;h which be 
passed with lire and sword. TJaminius, indignant 
Mt beholding the ravages coounitted by the Car- 
thagioians, approached tiiem with groat tcmeritY; 
and being drawn into an ambuscade, near thehJie 
Thrasy menus, lost his life on tlie field of battlcy 
together with 15,000 men. Great numbers were 
likewiso taken prisoners, as was a body of 60UO 
men, who had taken refuge in a town uf Etruha. 
Hannibal lost but 1500 men in this cunftict, who 
were chiefly Gauls; though many on both sides 
afterwards died of their wounds. Soon aftttr be 
dispatched Maherbal, with considerable forces of 
cavalry and infantry, to attack a body of horse 
which had been detached from Ariminitim by 
' the consul Serviiius, to reinforce his colleague 
in Etruria. The detachment, after a short dis* 
pute, was reduced, with considerable slaughter, 
to the necessity of submitting to -the victorious 
Carlhagiuians. This disaster happening within 
80 few days after tlie defeat of Thrasy menus, was 
severely felt by the Romans, notwithstanding 
their natural magnanimity. 

A scorbutic disorder at this time prevailing 
throughout the Carthaginian army, occasioned 
bytlicir being obl^ed to piteh their camps in 
unwholesome morasses, Hannibal reposed tor a 
cr>nsidorubic time in the beautiful and fertile 
country of Adria. Having taken possession of 
that part of the territory bordt* ring on the sea, U 
dispatched a messenger to Carthage with tht 

Beirs 
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news of his victorious progress,* ^hicb wa% re- 
ceiv«^d by his countrymen with the most joyful 
acclamations ; and they immediately resolved ta 
reinfonce their armies in Italy and Spain with a 
proper- number of troops. • 

l*he IlomaJis, in the utmost coosternation, 
appointed a dictator, as. was cui»tomary in tin\es 
of danger* Fabius Maximus, surnamcd Verru- 
cosus, was chosen to this office; a man equally 
remarkable for his deliberation and circumspec* 
tiou,as Flaminius was for ardour and. impetuosity, 
lie followed Hannibal at a distance into Apulia, 
keeping him in continual, alarm ; bi|t could 
not be prevailed on to come to an engagement, 
notwithbtanding tlie disapprobation expres^ 
by his own army at the supine indifference he 
shewed in repressing the ravages committed by 
the enemy in Canipania, one of the finest coun* 
tries in Italy. These complaints at length rose 
to such a height^ that the. dictator, fearing to ir- 
ritate his army, ^>igned a de!>ire to nK*et his op- 
])onent in the 6eld, iie therefore pursued Han- 
nibal with greater alacrity than usual, still, 
however, under various pretences, taking care 
to avoid an engagement, even wjth more assi- 
duity than the enemy courted it. Jj^t length 
Haiunbal, having exhausted every ndeans to pro* 
/okc the dictator to a battle, determined to quit 
[)ampania,- which he found abounding more witH 
ruitand wine than corn ; and to return to Sam- 
lium, through the difficiilt pass culleii Eribanus« 
abius perceiving his intention, from the direction 
II which he mardied; arrived there before him; 
nd encamping on Mount (!allicula, prepared to 
p|K>siB his passage. This scheme was, however, 
::ndofcd abortive by a stratagem, which Fabiut 
JIOJIE. — III. u u ^^^ 
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Cam|mniaiiB tliemselves, a nation more favoaid 
by the Romans than any in Italy, except the 
Latins, were strongly inclined to abandon their 
natural friends. The Carthaginians receiving in- 
teHigeace of this, bent their match towardsCapua^ 
which, from the popular faction reigning there, 
^vas easily added to their acquisitions. Soon alter 
the subtaission of this« place, many cities of the 
Brutii like«vise opened their gatesr to Hannibal. 
Mago was then: dispatched to^Carthagc with the 
news of the decisive tictory at Canna?, and the 
consequent successes resulting from it. . 

Whiit Hannibal had already acliieved under 
so many disadvantages, must undoubtedly en- 
title him to rank higher in regard to courage and 
abilities than any other hero, ancient ormodenu 
To conquer, with inferior numbers; men endowed 
^vith the fnost intrepid and warlike disposition in 
the whoUS world, Was not to be effected by mere 
commoh-place talents. He had- not to contend 
vritk' barbaniaibs; nor uncivilized, nations ; neither, 
as was the' case with Alcxahder the Great, 
h^ ho to combat with a.couatry sunk into sloth 
and effeminacy; but with, mea of superior 
snrength, and equally skilled. in military affiiirs 
with himself. He attacked that: powerful nation 
with an army of 26,000 meD> debarred of any re- 
source slither for moneyy.recruilS or pn>ri&ions, 
except ' what : he could procure in an enemy's 
country by his. own unparalleled abilities. Nor 
was there any deficiency in> the talents of the 
Koman gencndBy iBis:will appear .from their having 
conquered the most iiartiaL nations, when under 
the connnand. of any but an HannibaL 
: yety JErom the period of the battle of Cannst 

the 



the successes of this illu»tric)ils waitli^i'.^C^n. t9 
decline. ;T be Roman histupia»u rwitihmgitg. der 
tract from tiic lii*;U ch^nacCe^rofiJUnnibaU ^M 
unwilling ithat snchanabic exatnplcof owtiFBgo^ 
skill, and magnnnimit^S should b^. faitltft'uljy rjer 
curded, lest it shoitkl .dcrogaty: from the- iansie of ' 
their owiv'herocsy hive dcbaso4 hinii k(/i declaring 
thut be enervated hi msfU. and his suld^ctr&taisuciL 
a degree! 'by dcbauchctics, whilst reiti^niog ii| 
A^ inter (]uartcr&at Ciipua, that he was 0P Ipngt^r 
able to cope with the Uomans^ l^t* this* asser- 
tion is aiterwacdt ;.«oi\fiUAd ema.hy feheif ows 
pens, when they confess that after ti^e battle of 
(.}^iHiae h^ gave their- acini es frequent- and tcrribk 
•defeats, tnkini; many, of their toWns^ in the very 
pr(»sonce of their defenders. . ;. .. .. 

-But the inMfttFicienf msotirces, siqiplie^d by the 
republic of Carthu^ for jeinforcing* his. army, 
appear to Irave becn> the. real causes* ^i ought 
to be assigneji for : the sad referse.xif fortune 
which llannibal was now doomed 'tQ< experience^* 
On the first nc^vs, imleed, of his suco^ss reach^ 
ing Carthage, a body of 4000 Numidiiin cavalry, 
;and 40 elephants, together with.. 1000! talt2n!t.s oi' 
.silver, were gniiucd by the senatCii .A largo d3r 
tachment of Spanish.: troops was also appointed 
ito;i'oliow, and.Miigo.was eonmiis&ioLUCil to hasten 
their jequipment^ ^ Had this su|Kply betL*n.8c6t 
■ivit\\ proper expedition; it is most pro baulo- that 
the Romans .would 'have had littlie >. reasojQ .■ t9 rvsh 
ilect upon Hannibal-B conduct atvCoput^ aa^thp 
next campaign must undoubtedly have t<N:ml^ 
natod in the submission of that haughty, republic 
to the superioi^ force -of bis- arms. • But,: notr 
withstanding the. influence of . the. Baltrininn'.-fb^- 
* H li 3 * ticn 
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tion of Caftbage, Hanno and his adherents, «|* 
crificiog the public good to the pernicious jea* 
lousy of' their tnfatna^ |>arty, found mcam by 
their artiilc^ not only to retard the march ut the 
intended reliiforceiticrttSv but even .to dimiui^ii 
their -numbers. Thus deserted by his native 
country; liAanibal now found himserf reduced to 
the ne^essiCy of acting in- the defeiist\'ey instead of 
pursuing hi» career as a conqueror; his anny 
aqiountiag to no more than 26^000 foot and yuOO 
hor^; yet' even when labouring under, such dis- 
couraging ph-cumstancea, which prevented him 
from 4frxfendltag his conquests, the most strenuous 
efforts of the Roman power proved unable to 
drive his- small army out of Italy for more this 
fourteen years. 

Every means was- now put in practice by tbc 
Romans that could tend- to strengthen their army. 
They ftup|)lied their new enlisted troops witli 
arms, which had formerly been taken from difiereot 
enemies, and 'had for some time been hung up as 
trophies in the public temples and porticoes, 'ilic 
-treasury was also recruited by the voluntary 
Contributions of patriotic citizens, who stripixd 
themselves of all the j^old in their possesbion, in 
order to apply it to the pnblic use ; and by thtsc 
means the linances were pn^ in good condition, and 
their army rendered proportionably strong, 

l^ut, notwithstaniling these nobk* e&rts, tha 
Romans rauit inevitably have experienced a re- 
petition of -the' same ill success, had not %i\c de- 
ficient supplies of 'men' and money, allowed by 
the Carthaginian senate to Hannibsil, frustratrd 
his aims.' Feeling sensibly tlie want of money, bt 
gave the Rodiao prisonen permissiqn to redeem 
i thcmsdva ; 
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themselves; and ten of thair body were iinme* 
diatciy dispatched to Rpmc for the purpose of nc- 
gociatiiig their liberty, pledging their most solemn 
oaths a» a security for their return. At the samii 
time- tiiey were commissioned to carry proposaU 
lor p«ace ; but on the arrival of these unfortu- 
nate captives, at Romey the dictator sei^t a iictor, 
commanding them iinmciliately to depart th^ 
Romaii, territory, as it waf determined not to 
redeem the prisoners. Qn this llunnibal imnic- 
diacely sent the greater part of them to Carthage, 
and of the rest he made glaciic^tors, com|)qlling 
them to fight with each other fo^ the savage e^ 
tertainment of bis troops* 

Meanwhile, Cneius an^J P^bliusScipio b^d car* 
ried on the war with great $uccesii in Spain against 
the CartJiagiiiians ;. and Asdrubal, who had been 
ordered to proceed to the assistance of liaunibaU 
in his passage was detected by them. The die* 
tator and senate of Rome» encouraged by this 
agreeable news, formed the most vigofous prepa* 
rations for a decisive cainp^ign;; whilst liamnbal 
remained in a state of.imvstivity at Capua.. This 
inertion. however, appears to have arisen ' from 
the continual ex |)ectntio;i. of i*eceiving reinforce* 
ifoents from Carthago ; but- in this hop^.h? waa 
disappoinledf which negleqc pnnod the rjuinvf 
the Ci^rtiiaginian afiairs^in.ita]}'. 

The -Roman forc;^, notwithstanding all their 
losses,, still remained jnuch.. superior to those of 
Hannibal ; l!ir),Q()0.;nen nmrchini^ out of the city 
uo^Wr.the command of tint, dictator, while. lo,0()0 
wew Jbield in . reserve . by JVi^irceilus. Pursuing tho 
plan of his prcdccec^sor Fubius Maximus, the dic- 
tator, .camo i^ no cngugi^mcnt for the space of a 

year 
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year after the battlc*of I 'anna?. I {annibal, how- 
ever, made an attcni}>t upon Nola, cx]M?ctiiv£ it 
would hr dcliwrcd.upto liiin; but the .Roman 
dictator cntoiinp: that' city j'nnd sally ins; nnexpect- 
t'dly 'fn>m three gates upon the CarthaginianSi 
obfigi'd them to retire in great cunfusion, with the 
ix}*k of 50(K> tnen. 'i'lrn "being the tint advantago 
gained, where Hannibal' commanded in person* 
'the Romans were not a little animated by ihcir 
'success; but their spirits were atinin dejected, hy 
•the nev\'s of the consul 'Posthumia» Albinus lieini; 
'4ruz off with his whole anny by the Boii. Snll 
lii^y' eest>lved to concentrate their whole fonv!* 
against their most formidtibic ' enemy, HamiibiiK 
Avho nevertheless continued lo riMlnce many ciMes; 
butthe Cam^raniuns, ^ho hail 4^])OUsed the Car- 
thaginian interest, having raised an army i-t 
•i4,000 men in tkvour of Hannibal, were dettaini 
by the consul Sempronius, the leiXder and Ctm<) 
uf his men falling in the battle. At tliis time it 
having been disrowred that the Carthaginian &*- 
neral had conchrded a tre-aty of alliance uiih 
Philip,king ofiMacedon,aR«)manarmy was trans- 
ported 5nto Greece, to prevent any nnnoyunct 
from that quarter. Not long after this, Hannibal 
Misiainfed a terrible defeat in a pitched battle aith 
iVfafcelliii, who having armed his men with lun^ 
pikes, pierced throH!*h*'the Carthaginian forces, 
while they "were unabte to make the least Ti»sisi- 
ance, troih the inferior length of their'ja«vlins. 
They were therefore obliged tody, and being closely 
pursued by MarcelliW,'i>etore they could ukere- 
ftigc ifi their camp, 5000 men were killed, and 
(iOO taken prisunei-s. T4)is calamity ua< coim- 
derably nugihcntcd by the deseriioR ' of 1:200 «»f 

the 



the best korse^ who had participated in all the^ 
glor)' and fatigue wbiqb attended the passage over 
the Alps. Depressed by these reverses of ibrtun^*, 
Hannibal retired into Apulia, from Campauia, 
where he hail spjourncd so long. 

The Roman forces were now daily increasing 
their strength, while tjiosc of the Carthaginians 
were as rapidly declining. Fabius Maximus im me- 
diately advanced into .Campania, whither Hanni- 
bal retun>?d, in the hopes of saving Capua. In 
the mean. time .he ordered Hanno, at the head of 
17,00p,.foot apd 1700 horse to seize Bcncwn- 
tum ; but be was repulsed with immense lcs^, 
only ^000 men surviving this fatal encounter; 
while Hanuihal advanced to . Nola, where he 
was again defeated by Marpellus. After this» 
he began to lose ground with as much rapidity 
as he had formerly gained it: Casilinum, Accua 
in Apub'a, Arp>» ^^ Atcrnuro, were retaken by 
the Romans. But the inhabitants of Tarentum 
'voluntarily delivering their city to Hannibal, he 
was so intent upon reducing the garrison, which 
still maintained the citadel of that [place, that he 
. was deal to the intrcatics qf the citizens of Ca^ 
pua^ who were threatened with a siege by the 
Roman array. Ilanno in the mean time was 
again utterly vanquished, by Fulvius, being forced 
tif fly with a small bo^y of horse into Bru- 
tium. 'Vhe consuls tllli^n adyanced with the in- 
tention of laying a formal siege to Capua; but 
while on their march, Semproni us Gracchus,' a 
man of great bravery and skill, was assassinated 
l^y a LuciMiiao ; and in the death of this general 
the xopublic sustained an almost irreparable Ips^ 
Capua^ howeyofi was now assaiW ou ^ iA'^^*^ 
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and tlic besieged a second time supplirsited Han-" 
nibal, who at lenjflh came to their assistUiice. H^ 
eoiui-iveil to njake knowh the period or h'lb intewU 
cd attack onthi' Romans, tolh^ bc^iri^ed; <lesiriiig 
them to secouil bis cndeavoors by inakkii; a vigor- 
ous sally at the sanic Bmc* The Roman genrral?^. 
on the fir«t news of the enemy's approacfi, dividend ' 
their troops : Appius is ith one portion mnkinghend 
against the garrison, whik? Fuhius "defended thfc 
intrenchmcnts. The garrison was with little diflfi- 
culty repulsed, and had not Appivis been <%'otrnded, 
as he was entering the gate, he would hav^ pursued- 
thorn even into thcifcfty; biit Fulfiu^ fouml kno 
such easy task to wiihstand HannibaK whose 
tro(»ps evinced incredible ardour and intrepidity. 
A body of Spaniards and Numidians |)as9ed fM? 
ditch, and in spite of all opposition, climbing 
tfie ramparts, penetrated into the- heart of tlie 
Roman camp; but hot being nropprly swcohdcd 
by their colleague, the life ot ctcry individual 
^(^as sacrificed on the spot; The* Carthaginian 
general, dismayed at these mi9ff)rtuncs, immc* 
cliatoly mounded a Retreat. Still, however, hop- 
ing to effect the teli^f of Capua, he martliefl • 
towards Rome, where He supposed his nppmcch 
\\bvi\d strike ?uch terror into the tiirnd» (4 
the inhabitants; as might' cause the recal of the 
a"rmy tVom Capiia'to iVcir assistance. Having 
Ufc'viously accjuaitited' the Capnans with his de- 
Sigh, 'they were by nb'tricans dlshearieneil ftt hii 
tfepa'rturc: but thi^.tnaha-uvre was not »ltfmle<l 
with all the wished-forsucci»ss: for Fa bins hov- 
insf peneti'atod into his intentions, it whs jiidjied 
^Ijciefit to recal Fulvins \urh no more tlian 
i .Ij'pOO men," tt tiic a-sivtance of Hbme. • On liis 
*** arrival, 
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arrival/ llanmba) was obliged ^o retire; an<l ro 
(uraiiig with all expcjitioa t(» Cupua, he jjur: 
prised Appius, driving hipj out of his camp with 
the loss of a groaX i|i|n}ber of iqcn; when, he 
{(^ntrtmchcd hi(nscl( ^ j^ii^p eminences, till he 
lEouM be joined by bis QQHt:fgiJ4J Fulvius. Con- 
sidering his. inaii^iliity to !Con>bifit i^itb the whole 
Jloman ariny^ UfM)i:M.l>«-l. i^o^ selinquishcd uU 
thoughts, of neljeviijg Ca^^ua, wliueh of course 
was soon surr^^nderrd Jo jjs ancient masters. 
. A shor| linie prior to the submission of Ca- 
pua, liannibai fell in with a Uoman Jj^ny com- 
manded by a man of the name of M. Cen^eniijs 
.i?cnula, who jjad frequently signaljsed himself as 
a centurion. .T'his rat»l^ man^ on being introduced 
to the senate, had .the presumption to .insinuate, 
that if they would entrust hjju >yith tfee coiijmand 
only of 5000 men, he would «oon.giv«,^^ood ac- 
■ipount of lianiiibai. IJi* iirmy was, however, aug- 
.nicjjted to the manabcr of l6,000; with which 
ihaving attacked the Carthaginians, aftv^r a battU; 
of two hours, he fell,, surrounded by all his sol- 
fliersi^ except about 1000, who alone survived. 
, Not long after .thi»,. Hannibal, huviug fouiul 
means to dra.w the prictor Cneius Fulvius into 
an ambuscade, put to, ttxe sword near, his whole 
army, consisting of 1 8,000. niqn. Meantime Mar- 
i!i;llus made great progress in Sanmium, gaining 
possession of three cities, in two of .which linding 
^3000 Carthaginians, he put them juj to death, iai|d 
at the same time carj-ied off imrnei^sc ('uantitics of 
corn. This, however, by no imniu* compensat- 
chI for the. defeat which Hannibal gav^e i\xe pro- 
ctmsul Fulvius Centuraalus, whom lio ^ijrprised 
^ud tux .0^ together witii 13,000 of hi» meju 
. . Thus 
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and the bcsi^gi'd a second time supplirsited Hain ' 
liibal, who at length came to their assisthnce. H*^ 
conti-iveil to niako knouii the period of his iiitemU 
cd attack onthi* Romans, totnt b«^i<»*»e(l ; dwiring 
them to second his endimvoors by innkifisr a vigor- 
ous sally at the stinic time* Tlie Roman gemTid?, 
on the first news of the enemy's approitcli, dividend 
their troops : Appius is ith one portion making Timd 
against the garrison, while Fulvius df^fcmlcd thfc 
intrenchmcnts. The garrison was with little diill- 
culty repulsed, and had not Appivis been woimdi'd, 
as he was entering the gate, he would have pursued- 
them even into thcifcfty; biit Fulfiuis fouml kno 
such easy task to withstand HahnibaK whose 
troops evinced incredible ardour and intrepidity. 
A body of Spaniards and Numidians passed the 
ditch, and in spite of all opposition, climbing 
the ramparts, penetrated "into the" heart of tie 
Roman camp ; but tiot being properly secoJidcd 
by their colleague, the life ot' ctcry individual 
vas sacrificed on the spot; The- Carthaginian 
general, dismayed at these mi3ff)rtuncs, iinmc^ 
cliatcly sounded a Retreat. Still, however, hop- 
ing to effect the iclM of Capua, he marcliftl . 
towards Rome, where Be supposed his iippro«ch 
Ayould strike such terror into tb<? mrnds* of 
the inhabitants, as might' cause the recal of the 
a'rmy trom Capiia'to iWcir assistance. Having 
})feviously acquainted" the Capuans with his de- 
sign, 'they were by no means disheaneneil at hi* 
departure: but thi^.mahauvre was n<»t altendeil 
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«r<ivftlf' llanmbat was <i}bligcd ^o reiirc; aiKl ro 
turuing w'uh all expcjitioa t(» Capua, he sur: 
prised AppiuS| driving hi;a out of his camp wiih 
the loss of a groaX i|i|i^ber of iqcn ; when, he 
l^ntrt*nchcd hilnsclf ^ suii^e eminences, .^ill he 
icimlil be joined by bis qolU::fgi)4} Fulvius. Con- 
sidering his. ioaii^iliity 10 |C0}2>bifj|: i^ith the whole 
jRuman ariDy^ Uai^^iiltal.. n^AV iMilinquishcd uU 
thoughts, of relje»(ii)g Ca^^ua, wlii^h of course 
M-as sDun surrt?nderx*d ^o \is ai^cient masters, 
w A shor| liju« prior to the submission of Ca- 
puu, lianoih;4 fell in with a Uoinan ii]rmy com- 
•snandcd -by a man of the name of M. Cen^eniijs 
.Pcnubi, who bad frequently signaljsed himself as 
a centurion. .T'his ratili raan^ on being introduced 
to the senate, had the presumppon to insinuates, 
that if they would entrust hjm lyitl^ t}|e coii^mand 
only of 5000 meii, he would «ooji giye.i^ ^ood ac- 
•<?ount of Hannibal. il'u» army was, however, aug- 
.inonted to the i^unjbcr of 1 6,000; with which 
.having attacked the Carthagiiiians, aftvr a battU; 
■of two hours, he fell,, surrounded by all his sol- 
Uiers^ except about 1000, who alone survived. 
, Not long after .thi», Hannibal. having found 
means to dra.w the pruetor Ciieius FuWius into 
an ambuscade, put to. ttx^ swoid near, his whole 
army, consisting of 18,000. jw^n. Meantime Mar- 
iTellus niade great progress in Sanmium, gaining 
possession of three cities, in two oi .which linding 
.3000 Carthaginians, he put theiu ai) to death, and 
at the same time carried off imraei|se ('uantities of 
corn. This, however, by no iTk>au« coiu^iensat- 
od for the. defeat which Hannibal ga^e ilie pro- 
ctinsui Fulvius Centumalus, whom ho ^^rpriscd 
*ud cut x)S. together witU IS*0W at Vs» vsv^vv- 
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Thus alternately victorious and vanquishrd, num- 
bers of the huraau race were destroyed^ without 
any decisive effects. ^ 

Soon after this defeat, Maroellus inarched with 
bis army to oppose Hannibal, and various losses 
are said to have beensnstainecl oneachside in their 
repeated encounters; but at length the subtle Car- 
thaginian decoyed into ah anl^bubCade, and «ut off*, 
the great IMurcellus; in consequence of- which the 
Itomans were obliged to rase the siege of Locri, 
with the loss of all their military en/^j lies. This 
happened in the eleventh year of the war. 

Hitherto the Cartlmginians, though no longer 
the favourites of fortune, had still been able in 

. a great measure to maintain their ground; but 
the misfortune which bcfel Asdrubal, as he was 
conducting some auxiliary troops from Spain to 
his brother Hannibal^ proved the deatb*warrant 
of the Carthaginian af&irs. AftQV meeting u-ith 
many favourable circumstances, which conduced 
to facilitate his progress, he arrived at'Placcntia 
sobner than the Romans, or even Hannibal him- 
self, could- expt»ct. Had he continued to use the 
same expedition with which ho began his march, 
nothing could have averted the tatal blow im- 
pending over Rome, from the united forces oi 
I laniiibal and hi> brother. But, on the contrarv, 
indolently indulging his re]'iO$e before Piacentm, 
he gave an opportunity to the Romans of mus- 
tering all their troops to oppose him. Bein^ 
now obliged to rase the siege, he directed \m 
course towards Umbrib; and immedi^itelv di>- 
patched a letter to acquaint Hannibal of his in- 

- tended niotii>ns; but the inessiMiger being inter- 
ci^ted^ and the consuls io conscqucucc having 

united 
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united their armies, attatked the CHtthaginifit^ 
witli inconceivable vehemence, who being ii^fin- 
nitely inlerior to their opponents, both ih pbint off 
numbers and resoUitifm, the issue of thiscpnilict 
was a total defeat, AsdfHibati hirn^lf falling among 
the nuhicrous slain. About the same time, Hantii^' 
bal, after having sustained repeated reputes, re* 
tired toCanutium; but on the melancholy iatclli'" 
gence of his brother's drtath, vn sorrow aivd despair 
he withdrew to the extremity of Brutiuin, \*hero* 
he remained a considerable space of time in a It&ie * 
of inaction; Yet such terror existed in the minds 
of the Romans at the recollection of what this heiro» 
had achieved, that although all about him was 
going to wreck, and the Carthaginian affairs up^' 
pcared to be bordering • 011 the brink of de^truc* 
tion, they did not venture to pfrovoke an ittack. 

The republic of Carthage now devoted thieir 
whole attention to the preservation of their po$-; 
sessions in Spafn, whJle the tnore important si- 
tuation of aifairs in Italy were treated with ab- 
solute neglect. All their anxiety, however, about 
the security of their dominions in Spiun, was to 
very little purpose; us they found a courageous' 
ami successful enemy in Scipio, alter vards sur- 
named Africainus, who reduced the cities of New 
Carthai^e and Gades, besides gaining many other 
consivlerable advantages. 

At length the mist raised by prejudice and 
malevolence, which had rendered the Carthagt* 
nians so blind to their interest, began to be dissi- 
pated by dear-bought experience; but unfortu- 
nately it was now too late. Mago received or- 
ders to leave Spain, and sftil to Italy with all ex- 
pedition.' 'Landing on the coast of Liguria^ 

ROME. — 111, 11' with. 
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with an army of 12,000 foot and 2000 horse, he 
surptised Genoa, aftd at the same time seized 
upon the town and ppf t of Savo. A rcipforce- 
inent joined him at this place, and new levies 
urere raised in Liguria with great speed; but 
the opportunity was now passed, and could not be 
recalled. Scipio, after having carried all before 
him iu Spain, passed over into Africa, where do 
enemy appeared capable of opposing. his progress. 
The CarUiaginians with terror beholding their 
country on the brink of destruction, recalled their 
armies from Italy, for the preservation of their own 
capital : and Mago, who had entered into Insa* 
bria, was routed by the Roman forces; and re- 
treating into the maritime quarters of Liguna, was 
met by a courtier, with orders for his immediate 
return to Carthage. On the same order being com* 
nunicated to Hannibal, he exhibited the most acute 
sensations of indignation and concern, groaning aod 
' gnashing his teeth, and being scarcely able to re- 
frain from shedding tears. " Never did a man under 
sentence of banishment," says Li vy, " shew so much 
reluctance to relinquish hi« native country, as 
Hannibal felt on leaving that of the enemy." 

On Hannibal's landing in Africa, bo !|jtrained 
c^cry nerve to animate the courage and increase 
the strength of the Carthaginian army ; after 
which encamping at Zania, a town about five 
days' march from Carthage, he sent out hpics to 
observe the situation of the Ronoans. 1'hcsc 
men were taken prisoners and carried befoie 
Scipio; but so far from inflicting any pu-:1^h- 
ment upon them, according to the rules of \%ar, 
he ordered them to be conducted abuut the 
caitip, to the end that they might take an exact 
5 surro; 



survey ; and afterwards dismissed them* Hanni* 
bal, admiring the magnanimity of bis rivals ear* 
nestly solicited an interview with him* The two ge^ 
nerals, therefore, escorted by equal detachments of 
horsC) met at Madagara, where, by the assistance 
of interpreters, tiicy held a conference. Hannibal, 
flattering Scipio in refined and artful language, ex- 
patiated upon all those topics which he conceived 
most capable of influencing that general to grant 
his nation a peace, on moderate and equitable 
terms; affirming, that the Carthaginians would 
willingly confine their possessions to Africa, while 
K* the Romans were at liberty to extend their con- 
quests to the most remote dkioni . Scipio replied, 
that the Romans, were not instigated to engage in 
the former or present war with Carthage by ambi* 
tion, or any sinister considerations, but by the 
strict regard they paid to justice^ and the security 

' of their allies. .He also observed, that, previously 
to his arrival in Africa, he had received more sub- 
missive proposals, the Carthaginians having ofiered 
to pay a tribute of 5000 talents of silver to the 

. Romans, to restore their prisoners without ran-* 
som, and to surrender all their own galleys. At 
the same time Scipio urged, that, instead of ex* 
pec ting more advantageous terms, they should 

■ be grateful that they were not even more ti* 
gorous; but if Hannibal would comply wi^ the 

-proposed conditions, a peace shoilld instantly 

. ensue ; if not, the dispute must be left to the 
decision of the sword. 

This conference, held between two of the 
greatest .xx>mmanders the world ever produced, 

- ended without success; both returning to their 

; jespective camps, where they in^med their troops 
I 12 Vi 
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by thp a«nrance that not only the fate of Rfwc 
■an<> CHitlwcf, but that of the* universe ro!lecti\f'i;. 
wu-' u Ikj (iticided the succceciiiig day, by tJitt'J^- 
-criKms o! their arms?. Dining the cnpagercnit. 
^hii'h accordingly took pliLce, Scipiois said to haw 
pasbcd a von-jhighencomiunn on the exr:eilem Jiii* 
litary genius of his opponent, openly avowini, tint 
:the conduct of the Caithaginiati he, o was M.prjio: 
to hits own. But the precarious state of Carthag«' 
admitting' of no delay, and being obliged tohazurtl 
a battle witli a considerably inferior number ci 
cavalry to that of the enemy, Hannibal ^m- as utteriy 
defeated, and his camp taken, be himself seekini; 
Tefupc at Tboi), and stfCt-rwards reniovi*ni; to Ad ru- 
men turn : trom t hence be was recalled to Carthaso; 
where he prevailed upon his countrymen to cor.- 
chide a peace with Sctpio, on the severe term: 
prescribea by the victor. 

1 hus T\as the second Punic war terminated ; on 
conditions to the last degree huiiu^ting to the 
Carthaginians. They were obHi^tjd to swnendcr all 
the Rv)n)an deacrterSjiiigitivc'iiiavcSr nndpris(J^er^ 
of war. as v ell as all the Italians whom HanniLLl 
iiad const rained to follow him. At the same tiii:^' 
thoy stipulited to surconderall their ships of wjir, 

' except ten ni remix, and all tlieir tame elephant. 

- ibeins likewise restricted from trailing aay inoivi t' 
thok^ ■ nnimaU ioi inihtary 8er\-ic% Thx'V wert- 
liketii'ue to undertake no war without the consi-i.c 
of tho Koinans, and ehgfigt)d to advance, at eqcu! 
payments, in fifty years, 10,(K)0 Euboic titicl.t*. 
They further agreed to enter, into an ^Uiance •.^;:.. 

'JVlasiniHs;i, restoring all they liad usurped from hi:r. 

• •or his ancestors; and to. assist the Romans litin: 
by sea or land, in case of emergency. Thesp sulhc^ 
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terms roused the indignation of the populace to such 
a degree, that they threatened to plunder and bum 
tho houses of the nobilitj; but Hannibal, as* 
sembling a body of 6000 foot and 500 horse at 
Marthama» quelled the insurgents, and by his 
influence completed the treaty, in ratifying which 
was sealed the inevitable ruin of Carthage. 

This fiEital peace had scarcely been concluded, 
when Masini^isa seized on part of the Carthagi« 
-nian dominions in Africa, under pretisnce that it 
•formerly belonged to his ancestors. The Car- 
thaginians, throU{vh the potent but prejudiced 
interference of the- Romans, found themselves 
under the necessity of ceding those countries to 
that ambitious prince, aad of entering into an 
alliance with one who had thus unjustly despoiled 
them of their territories. 

After the conclusion of the peace^ Hannibal 
still maintained his reputation among his coun« 
try men. He was entrusted with the command 
of an army, against ^ome neighbouring nations; 
but his enjoyment of this post giving offence to 
•the Romans, he was exalted to the civil dignity 
of pr^tor in Carthage. In this office he continu* 
Cd for some* time, making useful regulations in 
rthe ufl'uirs of the state ; but his condutt even in 
this cfipacity exciting the jealuusy of his invete- 
rate enemies, he*was forced to fly to Antiochu --, 
king of Syria. After his flight, the Komius 
•till watched the Carthaginians with a suspicious 
•ye; though, in order to prevent any thing of 
this kind, his countrymen hivd dispatched two 
-ships to pursue him, had confiscated his ellects, 
Tosed his hovse, and by a public decree declared 
iiim au exile. Evijr seeking some new a^^lum. 
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the imnquillity of.wUich'Ti'.asas; oft^n disturkc 
by his jealoub per^tcfcutoTs, •. Uannib&l was incey 
saiuly in ll'Ur hti should be .jans^ble to elude ttieii 
-pursuit. Under Uws upprehon«aon hcr by.nieans o! 
.|>oison put an end to bis existence, wlvi^'h had bceii j 
.xnurkiHl .wjih .ecUievewents aufiicien"ti^• glorious tp | 
adorn , the an naU pf ace^. . liis abilities: wQrc trul^' 
.^xtjraoruiuary ; iutrcptd ia danger, prolific in ix* 
ped.iciUSy and abuve tt he i weakness of dtspair-; 
ad mid St the most com pLrcatK^ ditlicul.tif s^ he ut'tcu 
defeated thc.most'SAibtlc schein^othisadxersaries, 
and rubc supc(iui-to calamities whicli .'^ojuid have 
.borne down a common ninn.- Iho Ilon^ns enter- 
tained the most inveterate hatretl against thi< 
formidable competitor, .which in fact rjudpunds to 
:his praise mo^e. tj^an any eulogiuiQ. By.'the d<'ath 
of Hannibal his country sustained an irreparable 
loss, and iicrglqry!»un'k to xive no more. 

Soon after llunniUafc's .retreat. aDd:^;?kilo, dis- 
agreements nriiu.ogbctwt^en.the-Carthiiginians and 
]\ia^ini!»sa, the lutterr IK) twith standing the nian- 
iiilest iniquity of his prticeQdit;^, ^vas supported 
by the Pwomans^ whom be. jcajoled J^y atiirmiugT 
that;.th$ Cartbaginiam:) had received .ambassadors 
from Perseus, king of Macedon, with whom thoy 
were about to enter into an alliance. Not h«ng 
after this Masinissa, made incursions into the 
province of Tysea, where he possessetl himsti: 
of many towns %iid castles. In order to cluck 
his further outrages, the Carthaginians applied 
with great importunity to theUomau* for redu'>-, 
beii.g restrained by an article in the last treaty 
from repelling force by force without their ci'i:- 
seiit. Tiic a^nbassadors prosUalini^ thomst!-.(> 
'm the ground^ implcrcJ ili'j T^uiiir.n s'^natj to 

detcr.nr.i.c 
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tlctormine the extent of their dominions, that they 
might kHQW in {utufc what thjcy hud to depend on; 
.or if their st^le .hod by any means given o^ence,^ 
,they b*i^gged' thai they wguld punish them them- 
^^^'lyeii, v'fitU^v tl^an leave Uiem tsxppsedto the in.- 
.3ult». and idkiprc^atioQS of so merciless a tyrant. 
J^ut, even with all this. ^ohci ration and huiniUty^. 
.they could t\ot pj>t^in their request, the matter 
bWiig,left undecided^ f ftod Masirissa w^s permitted 
to continue, his iC^tpines with impunit3\ Yet what- 
ever enmitiy -the^l^^pfiians might bear their natural 
ioG, they alfcctad jto shpw some .jregard to thfe 
principles of justice, and honour. . They therefor^ 
dispatched Catq, a i^ian rcmarkuldc for the 
enormities he cotpm'i^ed under the specious pre- 
■tence of public spirit, to.accppnnoiLiati^ tl^.^ifier- 
ences between Masinibs^ and tbeCQrthagioians.^ 
.but the Jfttt^r, ,^warc. ojf the iatfil.f,9"^'^'4^^'>^^? 
which woi]0() -ensue, should thoy a€qui.esce in such 
9. modiatipn, appealed t;o the treaty .concluded 
,by Scipio,;i>fitbe only rule by whicii their conduct, 
and that of the ..s^gres^r, i&huuld be ^f utiniscd. 
This reasoimble request, frofu an unfortuiuite 
.people, sp .incensed the haught}' disposition of 
Cato, that from this time he was determinjcd 
upon tlie deutructi.9^: of their state. 

The Carthaginians, sensible that the Romans 
-were their, implacable enemix^s, and reflecting on 
the uel'afious treatment they had -experienced 
from them as arbitrators in this business, in order 
to prevent a ruprture, by. a decree of the senate, 
impeached Asdrubal, general of the army, and 
Carthaio, commander of the auxiliary forces, as 
-guilty, ot high treason, in having promoted th« 
. %var against the king of I^Uii^iditt, A deputa* 
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tiou at the sarac tinic was sent to Rome to discover 
the opinions entertained of their late conduct, and 
to learn what satisfaction the Romans demanded* 
'ITiesc messengers ihectihg with it cold reception, 
others were dispatched, who returned with no mor* 
favourable success. This coldness throw the un- 
happy citizens into the deepest despair, from a just 
npprchcnsion that speedy destruction awaited them. 
Nor were their fears groitndless; as the Roman 
senate, jeak)usand uneasy lest theCarthaginian re- 

fmhlic should resume some share ofittf<yi*mervigour, 
lad now determined on its final subversion. The 
city of Utica, remarkable for its magnitude and 
riches, as well as for its capacious port, having 
through fear submitted to the Romans, thej 
did not for a moment hesitate to declare hostili- 
ties against Canhage, being now possessed of so 
important a fortress for the attack of the capital. 
The consuls, M. Manlius Nepos, and L. Marcius 
C-cnsorinus, with an immense armament, were 
dispatched against the defenceless Car thaginians, 
having previously received secret injunctions 
from the senate not to suspend offensive opera- 
tions till tlie complete destruction of that state, 
tvhich they pretended was essentially necessarj 
to their own security. Pursuant to their previous 
arrangements, the troops were landed at Lily- 
ba3um in Sicily, from whence, after making neces- 
sary pi-eparations, it was purposed that they should 
be transported to Utica. 

£ Q In the mean time, the Carthaginians 

j^,. ' were not a little agitated by the last in- 

' tclligence brought by their ambassadors: 

still, however, they were ignorant of the calami* 

l«us destiny that mwaiicd llicm. They, therefore, 

scitl 
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sent frosh ambassadors to Rome, invested with uh- 
limited powei*s to act aa they thought pilojMit for 
die gocvJ of the repHblic, and even to submit them- 
selves without reserve to the disposal of the Romans., 
This embassy appeared in some measure to softea 
the obduracy of the Romans, >vho promised not 
jonly the enjoyment of their liberty and laws, but 
likewise of whatever in their estimation was held 
most dear and valuable. The rapture of the Car- 
thaf^ian populace was immoderate, on the report 
of this favourable turn in the negoeiation ;. but 
their spirit^ soon suffered an adequate depressioHt 
on being informedby the senate, that t?h,e Romany 
listened to their overtures only on.coqditton that 

-three hundred of the young noblemen of Carthage 
should be dispatched ti^.Lilybseumtwithro thespace 
of thirty days^ Iba hear the fijiai resoluuon of tlie 
consuls.. 'Thisi uncertaifnty impressed the inlia- 
bitants of Cat tli age- with the deepest. m.chincboly. 
The hostages, I ho weiver^ were delivered ; but th<? 
decision o^lhcnr fkte was tlefcrxed till the consuls 
should arri.ve at U^ica, -where .they. were asfurcjl 
that the further orders of tlic Romans shoukl be 
m^ide known. / : • . . 

No 'sooner- did the ministers receive intedijjencc 
of the Roman fleet nppeajing-^'ff Utica, tlian they 
hastened to :lcarn the impeudiiig destiny of .their 
city. The cdusuis, however, gradually discjosed 

.the commands of their republic, fearing lest the 
CarthaginioiiSjirritatedbythe rigour of the demands, 
should refuse taxoiuply with them. In confor- 
mity to this policy, they first required a suthcient 

-quantity of com for the subsistence of their trooj)iB. 
Ntixt they insisted on.. the surrender of aU the tri- 

• rcmes 'in thq^ possession.;, and fiaally theydesirf;4 
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that all their arms and military engines should im« 
mediately be deposited in the Roman camp. 

Care being taken that a considerable interval 
of time should elapse between each of these in* 
ordinate requests, the Cartha^nians found them- 
selves ensnared into assent, feeling their inabiUty 
to resist any one of these separate demands^ 
though the last was submitted to, with the ut- 
•most reluctance and concern. Thus deprived of 
all powers of resistance, the unfortunate Cartha^ 
ginians were next enjoined to abandon their city; 
-at the same time receiving permission to erea 
another, at the distance of eighty stadia from the 
sea, which was to be unprotected by walls or 
fortifications. This inexorable decree was re- 
ceived with every symptom of desperation; and 
the whole city became a continued scene of 
horror, madness, and confusion. The. citizens 
cursed their ancestors for not gloriously dying 
in the defence of their country, rather than ac- 
quiescing in dishonourable conditions which had 
brought destruction on their posterity. At length, 
after the commotion had somewhat subsided, 
the senate proposed to their wretched country- 
inen» that they should attempt to resist this last 
degradation ; and make every exertion that could 
be practised in their defenceless state for sustain- 
ing a siege. Accordingly they closed the gates 
of their city ; collecting on the ramparts great 

< heaps of stones, to supply the defect of arms, in 
case of a surprise ; and liberating all the male- 
iactors confined in prison, and giving the slaves 

• their liberty, they incorporated them in the mi* 
litia. Asdrubal, who had been sentenced to 

die^ iu , order w do^^iei^XA >^^ ^«i>s^f2u\ce of th» 
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Romans, was now intreated to employ an army 
of 20,000 men, which he had raised against his 
country, in its defence. Another Asdrubal was 
appointed to command in Carthage ; and all united 
in the resolution to preserve their city, or perish 
in its ruins. But, though animated with the most 
ardent zeal for the defence of their capital, they 
■ still felt sensibly the want of arms. To obviate 
this, by order of fhe senate, the temples, porticoes, 
and all other public buildings, were converted into 
manufactories, in which men' and women were in- 
cessantly occupied in supplying this indispensable 
defect. By these means 144 bucklers, 300 swords, 
1000 darts, and 500 lances and javelins, were daily 
furnished to the soldiery. Wanting the usual ma* 
terials for making the balistse and catapultse, they 
used silver and gold, melting the statues, vases^ 
and even the private property of families ; none on 
this occasion sparing fatigue or expence in such an j 
important cause. , And as there were no supplies 
of hemp and flax to make ropes for working the 
machines, the women, even those of the first 
'Tank, cut off their hair, and dedicated it to the 
, service of their country. Asdrubal, forgetting 
Lis private wrongs in those of the public, 
.carae to the assistance of his native city; and 
having taken his post without the walls, em- 
. -ployed his troops in collecting provisions, which 
Iwerc conveyed to the Carthaginians in great 
. -abundance. 

; The consuls, in the mean time, supposing tbe 
^Jinhahitants of Carthage to be labouring under 
Amine, which must eventually oblige them to 
■. AuLmit, deferred drawing near to the city, beiiv^ 
ijjiiourly in expectation of rcccl\'\v\^ X>ast\\ cq\vc*a.- 
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stons; but at length discovering, the real state of 
atftiirs, they advanced to the plAce> which they im- 
mediately invested. Still, bovi-cfer, firmly persuad- 
ed that the Carthaginians were lArtKirmed, they flat- 
rcred themselves they should carry the city with . 
great facility; tuid under tbi& idea tiiey approach- 
ed the walls wiih their scaling ladders: but how 
great was their surprise, on discovering multitudes 
of men on the ramparts, glittering in the armour 
they had rec<»ntly made ! So powerrtil was the ef- 
fect of this uucxpecfed discovery on the mind? of 
the legionaries, that they djrew hack, and would 
have retreated, hail not thcx:oasuls led iheni on to 
the attack, 'iiit Koraans, however, in spite of all 
their exertions, were obliged. to relinquish the en- 
terprise, abandoning all thoughts of reducing Car- 
thage by assault; and Asdiubal, having collected 
from all places subject to Oarthage, a prodigious 
body of troops, encamped at a short distance from 
the Romans, and soon reduced them to considera- 
ble difficulties, in obtaining supplies of provisions. 
In the mean time Marcius, one of the Roman 
consuls, being posted near some stagtuint water?, 
the noxious vapours, combined with the excesiive 
heat of the season, caused an alarmin? sickness 
among his troops; to alleviate the virulence of 
vhich, he ordered the fleet to draw near to the 
shore, in order to transport his troops to a more 
aalubrious situation. But Asdrubal, apprised ot 
this intention, filled all the old barks in tlie har- 
hoxiT with combustible materials; and takiu: 
advantage of the wind, let them drive upon the 
enemy's ships, by which means the greait?ai 
part of them were consumed. After this div- 
.O^tcr, Marci\^s v;a.^ e'oik.d home to preside nt 

the 
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the election* ; and the Carthaginians, cncoiira^ , 
by the absence of one of their principal oppo- 
nrnts, made an attempt in fhe night to surprise 
the other consul's cAmp; but, meeting with un- 
expected oppobition, they were obliged to return 
lo the city in disorder. 

Asdru -al having posted himself under the walH 
of Nepnens, a city at twenty-four miles distance 
fro!ii Carthaoe, which standing on a high mountain, 
appeared inaccessible on all sides, madfcr frequent 
incursions into the neighbouring country, hants- 
5ing the Roman army by every stratagem he could 
devise. Tht* consul iheretore, immediately hasten- 
ed to Nepheris, determined to dislodge his adver- 
sary from soadvairtageousa position; ^5Ut Asdru- 
bal attackecr them with such impetuosity, that the 
Roman general, convinced of his imminent dangejp, 
sounded a retreat. On this, Asdrubal rushed 
;down the hill, and pursuing the Romans, cut 
fk, great number of them in pieces : but Scipio 
^milianus preserved the Romans, from total 
destruction by his unparalleled bravery; for at 
the head of three hundred horse he sustained 
the attack of all the forces commanded by AsW 
jdrubal, covering the iogions while they passed 
jft river in therr retreat before the enemy; and 
Jiaving effected this, he and his companions 
Ihrew themselves into the stream, and followed 
jlheir leader. When they had crossed the river, 
lowever, it was perceived that four manipuli 
verc wanting; which was no sooner discovered, 
than iEmilianus, taking with him a chosen body 
of horse, l>astened back to their rescue. At- 
tacking the Carthaginian forces .\v\\Vv ^ cw^rsc^ 
and intrepidity alone possessed V\^ vl tcv^^ x?"^ 
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sions; but at length discoi^eri' fallopposi- 

uih.ir'^, tiio> advanced to tlie » trymen. C>p 

iii»*fii.i;(';y i'i* tested. ^iiil,b * ^venlu?:. 

C'J Wit.x i:ie Curtha^iijiau' ; rtcrs in : 

tcroa rhciii-clvrf they . '. * whom ' 

great laciiu>; i»ua u' . ;.V ; ^cr, 

fu t!.o ualib "vvi Ji t' ....■■ '-. ■ ' ' 
piv.ii was tiii.irsu- ■ .*■ ' '■■•' 
oi men (-ii die r • '. , 
tlii'v iuid recpi V '♦ ■; ' 

feet of this v;^ Mr- ..^ ^^as atloiu. 

the Ic-iona :, • ^ yvftcr tukir.£r sovcrai 

have retr*^. :^ ' ^,rivatc intcivicw with I •.ti- 

the attar ^ Ahdrubal, of the CarthaLnr.u.n 

their e* .evailod on him to join tbi')lf'in.i> 

terpn uorsc. Under the consul of Calj;lr-: 

•^■^ aO himself, however, the Koman army mti i» 
*"^ .ry slow progress. Having made an ineiYi-cti- 1* 
^^rtcmpt on Clupea, he proceeded to vent Jiis fi*-' 
011 Neapolis, a cijty which professed a strict u a- 
trality, even holding a safeguard for the Romun'* 
but U(»twithstandin^ this, the inhabitants wvk* 
pillaged of all their effects. I-Vom riiencr :; • 
consul proceeded to lay siejje to Ilippafrr*: ., 
which employed the Roman forces the whole mi=- 
mer ; and on the approach of winter he rciinVi ^■ 
Utica, without pertbrmintj an action of dccis- 
iniportance during the whole campaign. 

Next season, Spipio iEmitianus passed o*. 
into Africa, in quality of consul; «nd rin,li; . 
3.500 Romans in imminent danger in Me;::t!!... 
one of tlie suburbs of Carthage, which they !ij= 
occupied without furnisiiing themselves v.::; 
provisions, and were now closely blockaded ;• 
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tibc Carthaginian troops, he flew to the relief of 
th countrymen ; and having driveh the Carthft* 
s^inians within their walls, he brought off the de» 
titchmcat in safety to Utica. ~ 

Concentrating his forces, he now directed all his 
rnrrgies to the reduction of the capital. To thit 
tn6^ he lirst carried Megalia b}' afsault, the Car- 
thaginian garrison retiring to the citadel of Byrsa» 
Asdrtibal, who had commanded the field forces^ 
and was now chosen governor of Carthage, was la 
enraged at the loss of Megalia, that he inhumanly 
ordered all the Roman prisoners to be brought xtp^ 
fin the ramparts, and thrown headlong from thence, 
in sight of the hostile army ; after having, with an 
excess of cruelty, caused the hands and fe^t of the 
unhappy victims to be cut off, and their eyes* and 
tongues to be rooted out. Such Mras the barbarity 
of his dispositfon> t!iat the agonies occasioned by 
the torture inflicted on these men,' is said to have 
given him evident pleasure. In th^' mean time^ 
.^milianus was assiduously employed in con^ 
triving means to reduce Carthage, and at length 
Ire so far effected his design as totally to preclude 
the possibility of supplies f(pm being conveyed 
10 it. The besieged, however, prompted by in- 
creasing want, wiih almost incredible industry 
and perseverance, dug a new bason, and cut a 
"(dbmmunication between it and the sea; by thcso 
means ob\*iating the distresses which must ne- 
■ressarily have ensued from a vast mole raised 
by the Komans, so as to render their port wholly 
"inaccessible to shipsj and consequently entirely 
^I5cTes5, With equal diligence arid expedition, 
the besieged now fitted mit a fleet of fifty tri- 
remes, and conducting them tKtoM^ ^\^ ctw-w^^ 
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audilcnly launched tlicni on the sea, to the no 
%ivaU astonishment of the Romans. An engai^e- 
Tjoent enbued, whicli lasted the whole day, wuh 
little advantage m\ cither side. The succeedinj 
^ay, iilmiliaiius euiieavourfttt to gain possessit>n 
of a terrace, which covered the city on the side 
next the sea; and on this occasion the besieged 
signalised them selves in an astonishing manner. 
Creat numbers sallied out, naked and unarmed, 
^ the dead of the night, holding unlighted 
torches in their hands till they approached within 
reach, when they lighted their torches, and 
threw tjiem against- the Ri>man engines. The 
^udden appearance of naked men, resembling so 
many monsters rising from the boson* of the 
ivayeSy struck such terror into the Romans who 
guarded the engines, that ihey retreated in the 
JJtmost contu^siuQ. The co^isul, however, who 
Con^mandcd in person, endeavoured by every 
possible means to inspire his nn^n with rcsolu- 
|ion: but the C^rtb^aginjans perceiving the gc- 
Dernl consternation that prevailttd, fyll upon 
the Romans with irresistible lurv, and huvmg 
put them to flight, entirely consumed the ma- 
chines. ^Notwithstanding this di&as»icr, Almi- 
lianus, after a few days, renewing the aitac!;, 
icarriei the terrace by assault; and stationnii; 
4000 men there, took every precaution to t'or- 
tify it against the sallies of the enen y. Having 
obtained this advantageous post, he for a time 
suspended &i\ further exertion; but circum- 
stances did not permit him to remain long in- 
active. 'Ibe Carthi^ginians receiving regular 
supplie^ of provisipiis from Isepheiis^ where a 
yery numerous army umlpr the command of 
JOiogonci was cncivvu^^Oi* ILmxYvMcwL-i uxade an 
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nttack on that place, and at length succeeded in 
his endeavours; by wliich he cut off the chief 
source from which Carthage received her sup- 
plies. Numbers fell in the conflict; and after 
a siej»e of twenty-two days, Ncpheris opened its 
pitcs to the victorious Romans. Asdrubal, dis- 
heartened by the defeat of this army, and de('])ly 
affected by the accumulated distresses of his 
countrjmcn, now offered to submit to any con- 
tiiiions that the Romans would Jiame, consistent 
M ith the preservation of the city ; but eveFi this 
T\ :i> absolutely refused ; 4ind the approach of winter 
in a great measure suspended ilic operations of 
l!ie enemy, and delayed the fate of Carthage. 

Early in the spring, however, i^niilianus re- 
nrwed the siege with additional vigour. He osr- 
dercd I^a'lius to attempt the reiluction of Cotho, 
a small island which separated the two ports, 
v.hilc he himself made a feint of an attack on 
the citadel, in order to divert the attention of 
\\\v i-neiny. 'I'his stratagem had the desired 
rfti'Ct; for considering their citadel as of the 
h:.zhc>t importance, most of the Carthaginiiins 
1?(*w to its aid, making use of their utmost ex- 
rrtions to npid the aggressors. Meanwhile 
l,;rliiif\ having with inconceivable expedition 
\)\\\\\ a bridge over the channel which intersected 
^^>tho from the isthmus, soon mado himself 
master of the important fortress erected in this 
ibinnd ; and no sooner did the pro consul under- 
stand from the^outs of the victors that their 
.'UttMiipts had been crowned with success, than 
l.c immediately abandoned the false attack ; and 
ijiie.\p<»ctedly assailing the adjacetvV. yj^'Va viS. "^x^ 
r»fy, forced his way, iimu\?\. ^^ \\\c^v^s:^- 
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on Lis troops. The appru^cU uf night, Iiowevtr, 
fctardiiig his further progiieJ§s, he made a lodge- 
ment within the gatc,ti}l the retuf n of day; when, 
pursuant to his design of atUcking the citadel, he 
ordered a reinforcement of 4.000 fresh troops to 
advance' from the camp. Thus prepared, having 
previously <levoted to the infernal deities the un- 
fortunate Carthaginians, he advanced at the head 
of his troops to the market-place. Here he tbund 
that the way to the citadcllay through three steep 
streets, the tops of the houses on each side of which 
were lined with the Carthaginians, who discharged 
heavy volleys of stones and darts, on tlie Romans 
4,s they appnuiched. In onFcr to remove this im- 
pediment, ^^milianus, at the head of a detach- 
ment, assailed the first house, and put all he met 
with to the sword. This example was foUowi-d 
by the other officers and ipen, who gradually 
advanced, as the houses on each side were 
cleared. The Carthaginians, however, thou-j^U 
in this last extremity, continued to make a vi- 
gorous resistance; two bodies of men, one placed 
on the roofs of the houses, the other parading 
the street, disputed every step with the must 
desperate bravery. The slaughter, indeed, was 
prodigious and inexpressibly shocking: ihe air 
was rent with the most lamentable shrieks, which 
would have melted any heart but that of a con- 
queror, wading through the blcjcd of thou^iaiuls 
to the attainment of the object of his ainbili.»:i. 
Some were massacred by the suord, oiIkts 
precipitated themselves headlong from the t-.'js 
6f the house*^, and the streets were paved v\iib 
dead or mai.gled bodies. lUit iho lia\(>c v.-u 
siiil njore dicad^.u\j \\\i<i\x :1L\ix"vUu:iuf urdereJ 
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-that quarter of^hc city adjoining the ^itadel U> 
he set on fire : . multitudes who hitherto escaped 
tlii? blood- thh&tj- s\vords of the eijcniy, i>ow. fell 
\iciiiiis .to ,tbc , merciless flames, or perished 
ajnidst the ruins of their liabitatioh. After the 
ccti^flagratioq hail .TttgOtl six .'successive days^ 
iEmilianus ojcUiicd xHe rubbish to bo cleared for 
a considerably, space, that Jkis army.nii^t have 
jscopc for aptioii, Hq'.tl^en aj^carpd with hrs whole 
forces before Byrsa, whither many of the Car- 
thagiuiaus buJ sought reuige; .'part of whom, 
pi'ostrating tl;emselves.'at the feet of the Roman 
general ^ svipplicated norther favour than the pre- 
servation of their lives. This was. readily granted, 
not only t.o them, but tp all vyho hail fled to Byrsa, 
except .bome Iloniau d^sertdrs. "Asdrubal's wife 
^earnestly entreated the permission of her husband 
*to join thp ^lippliauis, aud lo carry with her to the 
pro-consul her. t wo "hifiuit sous; but, dead to the 
■poignant feeling of a parent, he silenced her 
recjuest witli menaces. Perceiving, however, that 
the Roman deserters were excluded irom all 
chance of mercy, and had entered into a resolu- 
tion to die ?word in hand rather than submit to 
the vengeance of their countrymen, he committed 
his wife imd children to their charge ; yet, after 
this unnatural and ferocious conduct, with the 
base pusillaivmity of a coward, he himself caiue 
and fell at the feet of the conqueror. 

The Carthaginian garrispn in tho citadel no 
Sif>oner perceived themselves abandoned by their 
leader, than they thr.cw of eh the gates aud put 
. the Romans iii possession of Byrsa. They had 
iiow no other enemy to contend wUK <i,^^^^. 
about i.iiie hundred dcburlcn, Yi\xo, x^ii^Ni.c^^ '^^ 
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despair, had sought an asylum in the temple of 
iEsculapius. hi this situation the pro- consul al- 

- tacked them, and, debarred of all hopes of escape, 
these unhappy wretches set fire to the temple. 
The flames spreading rapidly, they continued to 
fly from one part of the buijdiDg to another, till 
at length they got on the roof. Here Asdrubal's 
wrte appeared, uttering the most bitter reproaches 
Hgainst her husband, whom she saw standing 
below in company with -ZEmilianus, exclaiming, 
" Inglorious wretch! what degrading actions hast 
*' thou perpetrated to preserve an existence so 
**' dishonourable! but this instant thou sbalt 
" witness the atonement of thy guih in the death 
** of these two guileless infants." . On this she 
stabbed both the children with a dagger, and pre- 
cipitating them from the top of the temple, im* 
mediately leaped down after them into the flames. 
iEmilianus delivered up the city to be pillaged, 
in the manner prescribed by the Roman military 
law. The soldiers were allowed to participate 
In all the furniture and brass money found in 
private, houses; but the gold, silver, statues 
pictures, and other valuables, wei'e reserved for 
tUc approf>riation of the quastors. Prior to ll't- 
dcMnoiition of the city, i^'milianCis observed those 
religious ceremonies required on such occasions: 
he otfered sacriticcs to the gods, and then caused 
a plough to be drawn round the walls. Ths 
done, the towers, ramparts, and all other public 
edifices, which had bt^en the labour of agi-s la 
erect, were levelled with the ground; and finallv, 

. fire was set to the remains of this once majesic 
metropolis; aud allKoueJi the conflagration bcsun 
in nil quarters ai t\\e svw^b^^ \\m^ ^\\\\. ^Scva ^tniot 
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fury, seventeen days elapsed before the whole was 
reduced to ashes. 

Thus fell Carthage: — the destruction of whic^ 
ought to be attributed rather to. the intrigues of an 
abandoned ftiction, composed of the most prp- 
iligatxj of its citizens, than to the superior power of 
its rival. It dawned, arrived ai maturity, and 
perished, within the space of about seven hundred 
and iifty years. In expiation for the injustice of 
their ancestors, the Romans, many years, after- 
wards, attempted to Afreet a new city on the sit6 of 
the old ; it did uot, however, arrive at any degree 
of splendour till t}ic time of Augustus, when it waff 
estecnied the second city in .the cmpiiv.. This 
^;':iin was laid in ashes by Maxentius, about the 
fiiih or sixth year uf. the reign of Consta^iti?ie: but 
Carthage once more held a coniiderabie rank 
among the cities of A fnca under Gcnseric, king 
of the Vandals; and was rc-annexed to the Rpmaii 
empire, by the nu'inon^ble Bclisarius. . At length 
it was so completely demolished towards the close 
of the seventh century of the christian asra, that 
not a wreck remains of its ancient grandeur- 

On the site of Carthage, however, tiicre now 
stands a small village called Melcha, where there 
fire three eminences, formed in all probability 
out pi' the ruins of: tcjnplcs, or some pther 
p\iblic edilices, . ■ . . 

It . is very remarkable, that the two cities 
of Home and Carthage wc^e placed in a situa- 
tion not less dianietrically i>ppi)sjte thftn the 
Respective interests an(l views of- their inhabir 
tants. The a^raiulipenient • pf^ \\kt ono rc^ 

5|uijed the dc&ti:ji^c:jpi\ of tho.othcr ; aaic) as. ^vw^- 
ic' spirit is.sc^r«|Ply compaublc >nV^ >iBfc ^^t'^^^ 



poUcy of cowmcrop, where each pursues liIs 
private advantage, it was the &te of Carthage 
to submit* 

" In the Carthaginian annals, which have de- 
scended to us, we do not so frequently find those 
tremendous intestine seditions, which imbrued 
Kome in the blood of her citizens, and shook the 
^try foundation of her republic ; but it should 
be observed, that there existed in Carthage 
several powerful families, whose competition 
firmly secured the public liberty, and thus pre- 
vented the conflict of demagogues. Narrowly 
watching and counterpoising each other's actions, 
no sooner did one shew a disposition to issumc 
authority, than they were strenuously opposed 
by their rivals; and in the occasional dissensions 
which arose between th<^e potentates, the re- 
spective authorities of the suffctes, senate, ccn- 
tumviri, and quinqucviri, still maintained the 
equilibrium; or if tor a period the peace of 
the state was disturbed, they proceeded to no 
perilous lengths, as is evident from the un- 
changed form of government. They zealously 
suppressed such as became dangerous from their 
power, sometimes banishing whole families at 
once : and by the aid of one faction prevented 
the encroachments of another. In the Cartha- 
ginian history we have seen that a general, 
placed at the head of an armament upon the 
credit of hie partisans, dared not return to Car- 
thage if his endeavours had been unsuccessful; 
or, if he returned, it was but to fall a victim to 
the opposing cabal. It does not, however, ap- 
pear that these catastrophes were attended with 
iBUch Mtnguinary cotamo\AQi& «& vol Rome. 
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Tlie connection between the Carthaginians 
SLud Romans appears from its earliest dawn to 
have been marked with direct and reciprocal 
distrust; and had not the Punic archives been 
suppressed or destroyed, it would have proved 
highly interesting, to trace the progress of these 
two republics towards open enmity. Certain it is^ 
that from the commencement of the Cartha- 
ginian conquests in Italy, the hatred jthat the 
Romans had for them suliered no diminution, nor 
allowed the interference of any milder passions ; 
but, on the contrary, it gained new fire from 
time and circumstances. What a picture of 
folly, or rather oi turpitude, does this jealousy 
betwt*en the two republics present to our con- 
templation ? That two nations should glory in 
the calamities inflicted on each other, and strain 
every nerve to lessen the sum of human hap- 
piness on both sides, that one might boast of 
dear-bought triumph, and the other learn in 
sorrow to submit, is humiliating to reason and 
to man. 
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